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THE NIGHT COMETH 


I 

Before these recollections become obliterated, 
I would set them down. At this Cliniqm in 
the Rue Saint Guillaume, transformed, when 
war broke out, into a military hospital, my 
time is very limited; there are forty beds, 
always occupied, and by what serious cases! 
There are two of us doctors to attend to the 
duties. Did I say two ? The surgeon only 
comes in the morning for his operations. He 
calls again in the afternooi), gives a glance 
round, and is off, leaving me alone, with a 
wretched second-year student, excused from 
military service owing to a weak heart, and so 
clumsy that I can only just entrust him with 
an intravenous injection. This has lasted for 
nine months: August, September, October, 
November, December, January, February, 
March and April—nine months since I asked 
to leave for the front, for a regimental dressing- 
station, in spite of my lameness. Once more 
that glorious afternoon comes back to fne 
(through the irony of Fate such days werei^o 
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numerous during the tragic summer of 19/4) 
and my arrival at the house of my poor 
master, Professor Michel Ortegue, who had 
undertaken to present my application, 

"Impossible, my dear Marsal,*" he said. 
"They don’t want you. But I've arranged 
everything otherwise. I'm placing my Cliniqm 
under military control. Now, you were my 
pupil at the Beaujon Hospital. Since then 
you've rather betrayed surgery. But your sins 
are forgiven. I need an assistant on whom I 
can depend. I take you ... Is it under¬ 
stood ? " 

Whosoever had once worked under a man 
of so strong a personality as Ortegue ever after 
regarded him as " the master,” one whose orders 
were beyond discussion. I accepted. I shall, 
then, spend the entire war in this ancient 
mansion, paradoxically adapted by Ortegue to 
the practice of his speciality: surgery of the 
nervous system. He took an immense pride 
in this building, which the celebrated architect, 
Daniel Marot, built in 1690, for the first-lliuke 
of Colombiferes. He loved to enumerate its 
annals and its inhabitants: first of all that Duke 
of Colombi^res, then a grand-daughter of the 
great Cond6, then I know not what financier, 
the son of a barber who became wealthy 
through Law's system. At the time of the 
Terror the mansion was used as a prison, but 
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under Napoleon it became the residence of a 
Marshal, whilst under the monarchy of July 
it sheltered a foreign embassy, and, under the 
Second Empire, a senator. Many private 
dramas must have been enacted, in the course 
of those two hundred and twenty-five years, 
between these walls and before the prospects 
of this peaceful garden, the ancient trees of 
which are putting forth at this very time their 
fresh spring buds^ Their leaves were still 
green in the month of August. I saw them 
turn yellow, fade and fall. Once more I see 
them put on their verdant dress. Many other 
eyes have looked on these same trees in 
hours of anguish, astonished like me by the 
contrast between this work of Nature, its per¬ 
fect rhythm, its perennial slowness, and the 
grievous frenzy of human agitation. What, 
however, were the tragedies in which the 
inhabitants of this house were involved com¬ 
pared to the frightful cataclysm whose sinister 
shad^jw I see everywhere around me, and 
eveii when gazing on this vernal garden! 
Mutilated soldiers drag themselves about there 
—one whose arm has been amputated, another 
who has lost a leg—all of them weak and 
seeking the caresses of these early gleams of 
sunshine. Were 1 to pass through that door, 
1 should see, in room after room, the ex- 
sanguineous or vulturous faces of wounded 
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men lying back on their pillows, with feverish 
eyes, pinched nostrils, tight mouths, and, on the 
bed-clothes, scattered newspapers, bearing such 
headlines, evocative of worse calamities, as: 
Violent fighting at Dixfnude . . . Fresh botn- 
bardment of Rkeims . . . Transatlantic sunk 
by a Snbmarme ! 

How many times, during the whole of this 
autumn and winter, 1 have trembled, in the 
presence of these signs of warfare so near, 
and at the thought that I am here, not, 
certainly, useless, but out of danger! My 
infirmity overwhelms me with shame, as 
though I were not wholly innocent of the 
chance which ruled that 1 should be born, 
thirty-two years ago, with a club foot, by 
operation irremediable. When the Taubes 
and Zeppelins let their bombs fall on Paris, 
I experienced, in the midst of feelings of 
revolt and horror, as it were a sense of ap¬ 
peasement. The danger was certainly insig¬ 
nificant, but it was a danger for all that, and 
it seemed to me that I held intercourse with 
the battle, merely by hearing for a second 
that bursting of bombs which our heroic 
soldiers hear daily. And then 1 reason with 
myself. I say that these soldiers are heroic. 
Why ? Because they sacrifice their lives 
bravely. On what account? Their duty. But 
what is their duty? Obedience to the law. 
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1 examine this idea thoroughly. What is a 
law to a scientist ? A constant and necessary 
sequence between two facts. If Ortfegue had 
still been in the flesh, he would have given 
me a very simple definition of heroism. “A 
fact being granted: peril, another group of 
facts being admitted; such a temperament, 
such an hereditary tendency, such an educa¬ 
tion ; this temperament, this heredity, this 
education will secrete courage, whilst another 
temperament, another heredity, another educa¬ 
tion will secrete cowardice, like a stomach 
secretes gastric juice, a liver bile in the pre¬ 
sence of such or such a substance.” I should 
have listened to him. I should not have 
dared to reply. Nevertheless, I should have 
retained the opinion that mental phenomena 
are more complex than such explanations 
admit. We are not considering a stomach 
which does or does not secrete gastric juice, 
a liver which does or does not secrete bile. 
We are considering a soldier who shows 
courage, and another who shows cowardice. 
We do not merely establish the truth of their 
act. We qualify it. We have a feeling of 
esteem and enthusiasm for the one, disdain 
for the other. Again why ? Because this act 
is not necessary, because it is not constant. 
It is obligatory. It is the difference between 
the laws which rule our voluntary energy and 
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those which govern our pliysiological energy. 
Again 1 examine this idea thoroughly. There 
is a limit to obligation—that of our faculties. 
No order from any leader whomsoever can 
compel soldiers to walk on the sea. Why ? 
Because they cannot do it. Our power, then, 
is the measure of our duty. I, for instance, 
could not be an ambulance doctor at the front 
because of my infirmity. There is no reason 
to reproach myself on that account. I have 
done my best in this hospital. I have adapted 
my faculties to this war. Have I not wholly 
fulfilled my duty ? 



II 


What a strange turn my reflections have 
taken, seeing that I am a doctor, entrusted 
with a doctor's work, amidst undoubted 
medical surroundings. This preoccupation, 
this obsession by a moral problem will have 
been the dominant feature of my life during 
this war. It is indeed on that very account 
that I have taken these sheets of white paper 
and commenced to write this sort of “ memoir," 
in order to see clearly into my mind, by methodi¬ 
cally grouping a whole series of scenes of which 
I happened to be a witness, here, on this very 
spot. For the moment, distracted by their 
strangeness, 1 have not had the strength to 
look at them intellectually, if I may so express 
myself. I have felt only their tragic side. At 
a distance, I believe I can unravel their 
abstract meaning, their value as an argument in 
favour of a certain thesis, or rather of a hypo¬ 
thesis. How many times, at Beaujon and 
before the operating table, I have heard this 
selfsame Ortdgue, ^e hero of these painful 
scenes, repeat, whilst one of us was anaesthe¬ 
tizing the patient: ** Every patient is, in the 
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eyes of the true clinical surgeon, an experi¬ 
ment instituted by nature.” The events which 
I would here set down in detail also constitute 
one of these experiments, and their recital will 
be but one of those ** observations which 
Ortfegue, again, advised us to write in pro¬ 
fusion. “Facts,” he insisted, “collect facts, 
more and more facts. Magendie was right: 
the savant is merely a rag-picker who wanders 
in the domain of Science, with a basket on 
his back and a pointed stick in his hand, 
and who collects all he finds.” Yes, but 
if iny unfortunate master were to rise from 
the sumptuous tomb which he had had pre¬ 
pared for himself at the Passy cemetery and 
where his poor tortured flesh at last found 
rest—without morphia—this “ observation ” 
would hardly please him. The facts which 
I intend to set down here belong to the order 
of religious psychology, and, to that idolater of 
facts, those facts had no existence. When 
you spoke to him about the “religious pro¬ 
blem,” he laughed loudly and merrily. It was 
impossible then to draw from him any other 
formula—parodied from the Malade imagi- 
naire —than this: Printb purgare, ensuiia 
philosopharir Purge oneself } Of what } Of 
any idea of a possible future life, of that un¬ 
healthy atavism of mysticism which impels us 
to follow in the phenomena of nature the trace 
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of a thought, of a will, of an attachment He 
would not admit that the divine existed in 
the world, any more than in man. Thinking 
in that manner, he believed he was obeying 
Magendie's principle : the submission of the 
intelligence to the rude fact He did not 
perceive that he was dogmatizing in another 
way, he, the enemy of all dogmatisms. He 
accepted as facts only the phenomena sorted 
beforehand by an orthodoxy, no less syste¬ 
matic and no less * partial than the other: the 
scientific orthodoxy. I pointed out to him, 
timidly, that the religious fact is also a fact, 
and that it would therefore be scientific, in 
accordance with the experimental doctrine, to 
take it into consideration. Primb purgare^^ 
he repeated. “The Supernatural does not 
exist. Everything which supposes a personal 
intention in the universe is nul by definition. 
If you tell me that you have seen an animal 
without a nervous system which felt and 
walked, I have no need to verify your testi¬ 
mony, I know that it is false. . . 

Innumerable scientists reason like Ortegue. 
I myself have reasoned in that manner. I had 
never met, face to face, that reality against 
which I have just been colliding for weeks 
together. Since that piece of evidence, the 
radical negation of the Supernatural, or, to 
speak more accurately, of the Spiritual, seems 
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to me too summary. Science, in the issue, is 
only a hypothesis, whose value we put to the 
test by the control of reality. In medicine— 
on this point Ortegue was no less affirmative 
—the most logical theories are condemned as 
soon as clinical surgery contradicts them, the 
most disconcerting are recognized to be exact 
as soon as clinical surgery verifies them. 
Action then is,, definitively, the supreme criterion 
of truth. If it is proved, by facts simply veri¬ 
fied, that certain ideas, absolutely opposed to 
scientific orthodoxy, enable certain men to 
adapt themselves to life and, on the contrary, 
that certain other ideas, scientifically orthodox, 
do not permit that adaptation, it is indis¬ 
putably proved that that scientific orthodoxy 
needs revision. The present ‘‘observation” 
has no other object than to furnish this proof 
for a case very special in its circumstances, but 
very general as regards its intimate datum. 
Let us be more exact. Do I say to furnish 
this proof? No. To suggest it as possible, 
since I see it so. As a savant, my con¬ 
science compels me to write this “ observation,” 
to investigate this experiment in order to ex¬ 
tract whatever truth it may contain. To see 
clearly into my mind, 1 said just now. These 
lucidities constitute the probity of we other 
studious men. Again Ortegue would reply, 
on reading these lines: “ But I can see very 
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clearly into your mind. Your father was a 
professor of philosophy at Montpellier. He 
was a metaphysician who came into contact 
with vitalists. Your mother was a devout 
Catholic. You are taking for granted that the 
problem to be solved is the postulate of your 
heredities ? Primh purgare^ But what savant 
has ever worked with any other instrument 
than the brain formed by his heredities ? The 
whole question is this: is the result obtained 
by this instrument valid in itself? If I write 
down these notes, it is precisely in order to 
distinguish better, in this adventure, my own 
personal part and the positive, indestructible 
remainder, which would be the same for all 
witnesses. 



Ill 


Since facts are in question, let us go straight 
to them, and first of all to the transformation 
of this private Cliniqm into a supplementary 
hospital, about the beginning of August, 1914. 
It was done rapidly. On August i, as soon 
as the mobilisation order was posted up, it 
was decided upon. The following day, Ort^giie 
saw Moreau-Janville, the wealthy manager 
of the La Rochelle Forges et Ckaniiers. He 
had saved the life of the son of this captain 
of industry, after an autocar accident and by 
a most audacious trepanation. Moreau-Janville 
immediately agreed, in the name of the metal- 
lurgic company of which he is the head, to 
meet the expenses of the military Cliniqm for 
the duration of the war. Armed with this 
promise, Ortegue hastened to the Ministry 
of War, where he requested that the house 
in the Rue Saint Guillaume should be attached 
to the Val-de-Gr 4 ce Hospital, in order to 
remain more completely master of it. His 
application was granted, and a few days later, 
on Wednesday, August 5, we proceeded to 
make the necessary modifications. Ort&gue 
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showed this promptness of execution in all 
his acts, whether great or small. He was 
truly a surgeon, in the complete sense of 
that beautiful word, composed of two others, 
also so beautiful: the hand, ipyop, the 

work. In his case, to think was to act. There 
was something direct and immediate in his 
whole person. When operating, his thin face, 
framed in the gauze of the mask, astonished 
the onlooker through the intensity of his 
attention, his gift, the presence of his whole 
being. You could see he was living to the 
very ends of the steel instruments which his 
long fingers, so dexterous, so supple in the 
indiarubber glove, handled in turn with so 
much energy and delicacy. And what ana¬ 
tomical sureness of vision he displayed 1 A 
diminutive, slender, swarthy man, his light 
brown warm eyes revealed—like his general 
appearance, his slender bones and hair that 
for a long time was intensely black—a foreign 
and almost exotic atavism. His father, how¬ 
ever, was a simple notary of Bayonne. But 
his name indicates the Spanish origin of the 
family, and was there not, on the other side 
of the Pyrenees, a botanist named Ortega, 
after whom there is even named a plant 
of the chick-weed tribe, Ortegia ? 

“ I desire no other survival,"' Ortegue 
often affirmed when he mentioned that detail, 
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^*than my name attached to a scientific dis¬ 
covery, small or great. To determine, like my 
namesake of Madrid, a vegetable species, or, 
like Addison, Duchenne of Boulogne, Bright, 
the syndrome of a disease, is to last as long 
as Science. That is the only immortality.” 

This passionate love of Science, of his 
science,—holy surgery,” he used to call it,— 
was the fundamental fact about this man with 
the thin and imperious profile like that of some 
magician out of the “Arabian Nights.” He 
added to it a taste, nay a passion for sumptuous¬ 
ness which smacked indeed of the East. This 
trait in his character, astonishing in the case 
of a master of surgery of the nervous system, 
seemed natural when you looked at him. 
His house on the Place des Etats-Unis was 
nothing else than a museum filled with rare 
objects ; furniture, stuffs, armour, tapestries, 
marbles, and bronzes. He had gathered 
together there some twenty pictures—all of 
them choice, either through chance or thanks 
to hereditary instinct—of that curious Spanish 
School which is so badly represented in 
France. The Catalan master of Saint- 
Georges, Jacomart Ba^o, Luis Dalmau, and 
Jorge Ingles—names of artists known only 
to initiates—were familiar to the patients of 
the celebrated professor. Walking up and 
down in the waiting-rooms, they could spell 
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out at length the disconcerting syllables at 
the bottom of ancient frames, which were 
themselves worthy of the canvases and 
panels. More classic names were also to be 
read there. Ortegue possessed a ** Holy 
Ursula” by Zurbaran, a “Saint Francis” by 
Murillo, a sketch of a cavalier by Velazquez, 
and a bull-fight by Goya. In addition to 
this, there was a splendid display of Bowers 
in the rooms, and everything else in keeping : 
livery-servants, silver plate, what more need 
1 say ? three autocars! This Arabian magician 
was a Parisian of Parisians, who had his box 
at the Theatre Frangais and the Opera for 
every subscription performance and every 
dress rehearsal. I compared him just now 
to a personage of the “ Arabian Nights ” 
Morally, he paired rather With Dr. Faust, 
eager for all the pleasures of life and clasping 
them all. His extraordinary prestige over 
us, his pupils, was the result of this duality: 
a Prince of Science living in a princely 
manner. He appeared to us to be the very 
incarnation of success. A professor at forty 
years of age, after a brilliant triumph at the 
competitive examinations, he had attained 
every honour. He possessed the power of 
thought He was crowned with glory. He 
had money—^people spoke of one year in 
which he had “made a million francs!”—He 
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seemed, up to the time of his terrible malady, 
to have eternal youth. He had been able, 
at forty-four years of age, without any one 
taking it into his or her head to find the 
union ridiculous, to marry a young lady of 
twenty, who also bore a name illustrious in 
the annals of medicine,—the daughter of the 
physiologist Malfin-Trc^vis, the favourite pupil 
of Claude Bernard. During those years— 
how recent, since this marriage only dates 
from 1908, and yet how far off they seem— 
Professor and Mme. Ort^gue never entered 
any place of assembly whatsoever, a theatre 
or an exhibition, without the young wife 
provoking that attention and admiration which 
fills the heart of the older husband with pride, 
—until the time comes when it is pricked with 
jealousy. 



IV 


I HAVE just laid down my pen in order to 
recall this woman, then so happy—now so 
wretched—in the days when she was the 
betrothed of my master. With what joyful 
tones he informed me of the event, which was 
to us so unexpected. There floated around 
him a legend of good luck, incompatible, it 
seemed, with the naive enthusiasm of such 
phrases as thes^: 

“ Yes, my dear Marsal, I am getting 
married, and 1 have found the Ideal. Do 
you hear ? The Ideal. You will understand 
when you see Catherine. I call her by her 
Christian name. Tve known her since she 
was that height, and I discovered her this 
winter. Sometimes I ask myself: have I 
been a fool ? She might have married 
another. . . But you will see her. . . . 

Mile. Malfan-Tr6vis justified his exal¬ 
tation. At twenty she was a tall and lissom 
young woman with a face of creamy com¬ 
plexion, of a purity of lines almost classic, 
and crowned with a magnificent head of 
dark chestnut hair full of golden gleams. Her 

c 
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noble and proud physiognomy breatheid «at 
one and the same time passion, gravity and 
grace. Her eyes especially, large and wonder¬ 
ing, held in their gray pupils a serious fixed¬ 
ness of expression, that gave one the feeling of 
a deep and restrained sensibility. The mouth, 
reflective when at rest, became child-like when 
smiling, whilst her somewhat full lips disclosed 
brilliantly white teeth, the soundness of which 
foretold, in this still fragile creature, an unim¬ 
paired reserve of physical strength, and the 
future development of the woman in the 
happiness of marriage. An indescribable some¬ 
thing, as of over-concentration, added a pathetic 
charm to this beautiful face, at any rate for 
those who knew—Ortdgue told me at once— 
the trials she had undergone. Her father 
had died of an attack under particularly cruel 
circumstances, in the open street, and her 
mother had re-married a year afterwards, 
under no less cruel conditions. It was only 
too evident that Mme. Malfan-Trdvis was 
setting right a liaison of long standing. The 
young girl had felt chilled to the heart in 
the house of this mother, all of whose faults 
she had not perhaps understood but felt. Did 
pity for this moral solitude count for some¬ 
thing in Ortfegue's love ? Or was that merely 
a pretext in order to excuse the disproportion 
of their ages in a marriage which was still 
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accepbible in 1908, but which in ten or twenty 
years might take on another complexion. Was 
there gratitude in the transport with which 
the orphan flew towards the saviour who was 
delivering her from the most painful situation ? 
Did she love Ortfegue for his glory^ for the 
genial strength of his personality, for the 
prestige exercised over her by a superiority 
analogous to that with which the memory of 
her father remained - regretfully surrounded ? 
Of one thing at least 1 had proof: this marriage 
was for her, as for Ort^gue, an act, not of 
reason but of impulse, and the girl’s passion 
was confessed with such ingenuousness that 
there was but one opinion among those 
present at the celebration : 

“Why, she is still more in love with 
him than he is with her! ” 



V 


Was she still so in love at the date I resume 
my narrative, that is to say seven years later, 
and about the beginning of the month of 
August, 1914? Had not love given place 
to a feeling perhaps more devoted, more 
prepared for all sacrifices, but of another 
order ? Why did this question obtrude upon 
me so forcibly during those days of waiting 
of the month of August and whilst we were 
installing our hospital ? Mme. Ort^gue 
had expressed a desire to preside over this 
work. It was the first time that I had come 
into close and almost hourly relations with 
her. She went ceaselessly backwards and 
forwards, through the bedrooms and along 
the corridors of the ancient mansion, as 
beautiful as ever, more beautiful, and so elegant 
in her pure white nurse’s uniform. I ought 
to have seen in this assiduity in a work which 
associated her more with her husband, and 
also in her manner of performing it, a proof 
that she had not changed. Assuredly, 
Ort^gue was the only man who existed for 
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her. Towards the house-surgeonsi officers, 
or myself she never showed the slightest 
trace of coquetry. What care, on the con¬ 
trary, she displayed in carrying out the 
Professor’s instructions for the fitting up of 
the Cliniqm! Her feet, which remained 
pretty and slender in their heelless white 
shoes, mounted and descended indefatigably 
the stone steps of the main staircase, hurried 
from the pharmacy, to the lineit-room, or 
from the operating theatre to the sterilization- 
room. With her slender fingers, on which 
rings shone no more—not even her wedding- 
ring, which was pinned to her apron by a 
little Red Cross trinket—she assisted in un¬ 
packing bottles of oxygenated water, ampoules 
of chloroform, and drainage tubes. She 
arranged the shirts of the wounded, piled 
up the rolls of bandages and packets of 
cotton-wool, verified the dressing-waggons 
and the glass-cases of shining steel instru¬ 
ments. She initiated herself into these 
details of our austere profession with a 
display of ignorance which revealed what 
a solid partition the surgeon had set up 
between his household and the severe side 
of his professional work. But the zeal which 
she exhibited also showed how anxious she 
was, in these grave hours, to share her 
husband’s patriotic activity. These feverish 
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preparations called up sinister visions, espe¬ 
cially when they coincided with the early news 
of the German rush into Belgium. Other 
nurses, enrolled in our staff out of charity, 
shuddered in advance. Not so Mme. Ort^gue. 
By the look with which she questioned the 
Professor, when he visited his still empty 
hospital, one could guess her sole desire: 
to please him. Anxious when he became 
irritated—too often for one who, formerly, 
had such a mastery over his nerves—I observed 
that she was relieved to the point of being 
radiant when he said: “ Good! Very 

good! *’ It would seem that such a desire, 
such a need to satisfy some one, must be love, 
and blessed love. What obscure intuition 
then caused me to have a presentiment, 
despite these signs, of a latent tragedy in 
the lives of these two beings—who by*the- 
way were childless—one of those dramas of 
the heart which are enacted without our 
knowledge and for our future terror in the 
obscure depths of our unconsciousness.^ In¬ 
tuition ? No. A piece of evidence: simply 
that of the seven—to be exact six and a half— 
years which have elapsed since the afternoon 
when I heard Ort^gue’s con/rires and pupils, 
in the courtyard of the town hall of the 
XVIth arrondissement, after the civil mar¬ 
riage, envy the attachment he had inspired. 
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My strange master had begged me not to 
come to the religious marriage. 

It’s a concession Tve made to my wife’s 
mother—the first IVe ever made in my life in 
that respect. 1 make it, and I don’t esteem 
myself for it. I desire that my true friends, 
those of my own way of thinking, among 
whom 1 count you, should not see me at 
church, acting untruthfully. ...” 

The man who thus spoke to me was still 
young, notwithstanding his forty-four years. 
But when less than fifty-one, the Michel 
Ortegue of the month of August, 1914, was 
almost an old man. Since the last winter I 
had noticed a slow and constant alteration 
in his facies. He was growing thinner. His 
features were becoming hollow. His natur¬ 
ally dark complexion was becoming swarthier. 
In April and again in June he had two 
bilious fevers followed by jaundice. These 
slight attacks of icterus had left a yellowness 
of the conjunctiva and on the palms of the 
hands. His hair and beard had whitened. 
But he remained so alert and so full of life! 
He displayed such revivals of energy; and, 
on the other hand, I was so attached to 
him. I would not see the terrible truth 
which was already apparent, to the eyes of 
a doctor with a certain amount of experience, 
from his whole appearance. I was obstinately 
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bent on considering those two attacks of 
jaundice as accidents. 1 set down his decline 
to over-work—that convenient back-door for 
the ignorant. To reassure myself, 1 mentally 
reconstituted one of the days of this terrific 
worker: in the morning, the Salpetri^re* 
where a special section had been created for 
him, then the Rue Saint Guillaume and 
operations until the hour for luncheon 
which was hastily swallowed, with patients 
who had come for consultations waiting at 
the door, according to the day, or, after 
eating, visits to patients’ houses; in the 
evening, society or the theatre, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the preparation of lectures, the lectures 
themselves, the writing of original memoirs, 
journeys to the provinces and abroad, whither 
he had been summoned to attend to some 
desperate case. The astonishing thing is 
that Ort^gue had resisted up to then. But 
what wear and tear to his whole organism! 

With what sharpness the crude light of the 
hospital rooms made apparent to me this con¬ 
trast between the ever-increasing senescence 
of the husband and the further and further 
blossoming of the wife’s youth! Never before 
had 1 perceived it to such an extent At his 
house, in the sumptuous penumbra of the large 
crowded rooms, Ort^gue’s haggard face had the 
striking character of a portrait. Against the light 
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background oix^a^Cliniquey that face was nothing 
more than a human wreck, whereas she, with 
her smooth forehead and cheeks, her supple 
eyelids* her lips on which lingered the suspicion 
of a smile, and the pure line of her neck, 
assumed, between these bare white walls, as it 
were the charm of a flower. Did this married 
couple realize that their very presence, side 
by side, amidst these revealing surroundings, 
might suggest ironical remarks —nay, worse— 
to malevolent tongues, and to faithful friends, 
like myself, sad thoughts, fears and mistrust ? 
She certainly did not suspect anything. She 
would not have been so simply filial in her 
solicitude for Ort<igue, sometimes forcing him 
to sit down, sometimes closing a window to 
shield him from the draught, on other occasions 
inducing him to come in and rest. But what 
about Ort^gue? Several times during the 
period to which my recollections now go back, 
1 observed, in the look he gave his young 
wife, a very strange expression. I seemed to 
read in it a signal of distress, a savage inquisi¬ 
tion, almost cruelty. This man, so long superb 
and now prematurely aged, looking in that way 
upon this beautiful creature, his own possession, 
in all the opulence of her twenty-sixth year, 
and this amid the surgical atmosphere of 
waiting the arrival of the wounded from the 
battlefield, hinted already a private drama on 
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the background of the national drama* I 
foresaw^ rather I had a presentiment, of its 
painful gravity. It was, as I have said, a 
matter of intuition, one of those discomforting 
conjectures which detect effects by means of 
causes. Things happen at certain times, as 
though a sentiment of reality was awakened in 
us, more perspicacious than any of our senses, 
than our reason even. A sense it is which 
appertains to the unconscious, a thought all 
the more subtle because we are unacquainted 
with it; the communication perhaps between 
our personal psychism and its mental milieu^ 
that ambient psychism which scientific ortho¬ 
doxy does not admit. But what does it admit } 
And how poverty-stricken it is when we apply 
to it the measure of human reality! How 
right he was, he who said— 

** There are more thin£[s in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 



VI 


I NOW reach the episode which marks for 
me the veritable opening of the tragedy of 
which I thus had a presentiment. Until its 
end it was to develop parallel to the other 
—the great and terrible French tragedy. In 
unravelling the deep meaning of the wholly 
private drama of which I was a witness, 1 
think I can see better one of the lessons of the 
immense collective trial through which we are 
still passing. But let us not anticipate con¬ 
clusions which ought to be formed from facts 
and facts alone. Let us return to these facts. 
We were still in the first half of the month of 
August. War had been declared ten days. 
The fifteen supplementary beds, completing 
the forty demanded by the Val-de-Gr 4 ce, had 
been installed. We were living in the midst 
of the feverish anxiety of historical catastrophes, 
when the hours seem at once so long and so 
short. The days of waiting seem never ending, 
and then, when the event occurs, it is so 
enormous that one is surprised it could have 
come so quickly. We experienced first of all 
a feverish hope which Ort^gue alone did not 
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share. I must do him this justice; he con¬ 
cealed his pessimism from everybody save 
myself. I had accompanied him to a surgical 
congress, held in Berlin, and he reminded me 
of our impressions at that time. 

“ These people are formidable at organisa¬ 
tion,” he said. “ You will recollect that in 
nineteen hundred and four we returned from 
Germany terrified by what we had seen. They 
have ten years* more preparation, and we have 
ten years* more bungling. Conclude.** 

“Do you count moral energy and its 
spontaneity as nothing ? ” I replied. ** Look 
at our entrance into Alsace.** 

** They are concentrating, that is all,** he 
replied. As to moral energy, go and pre¬ 
cipitate yourself with that against an autocar! *’ 
Then, with his thin face contracting, he 
shrugged his shoulders, and said— 

** What good is there in this chattering ? 
A doctor*s duty is to know the truth, but to 
hide it from the patient'* 

This programme of dissimulation was easier 
to draw up than to observe. The Italians 
have a trivial but expressive proverb: “The 
tongue wags where the tooth aches.” It was 
vain for Ort^ue to profess admiration for the 
scientific character of German “ Kultur,’* he 
was passionately French through the uncon¬ 
scious part of his being—^that unconscious part 
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the existence of which in all domains he stoutly 
denied. He could no longer speak with any 
one without bursting into an indignant protest 
against the invasion of Belgium and the early 
outrages. H e who formerly hardly ever opened 
a newspaper now bought ten, a dozen, fifteen, 
and, like all of us, threw them aside immediately 
they were unfolded, disappointed at never 
finding anything in them save an incomplete 
or adulterated truth. . 

** If the newspapers related only what they 
knew for certain,” he said to me one day when 
I showed him a contradiction made by an 
evening sheet to a piece of intelligence which 
had appeared in its morning edition, “they 
would appear blank, and there would be no 
further need of the censorship. But we shall 
have some exact information to-morrow. You 
know Ernest Le Gallic, my wife’s second 
cousin ? You’ve met him at my house at 
dinner, when he was a Saint Cyrian. He's 
now a lieutenant in an infantry regiment He 
was in Alsace. He is coming to Paris for a 
few hours, on a mission, and tells me that he 
will call at the Clinique to present his compli¬ 
ments before catching his train. He’s a perfect 
trooper and no chatterer about his duties. 
Besides, he hasn’t a very brilliant intellect. 
But merely by his tone we shall know how 
things are going, over there.” 
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I had| indeed, often seen at the end of the 
table, at the elaborate dinners of the Place des 
Etats-Unis, a young man wearing the uniform 
of a Saint Cyrian, a rather surprising figure at 
the house of the non-military Ort^gue. The 
picture of a timid awkward boy, whose voice I 
had hardly heard, remained in my mind. 1 
knew his relationship to those in the house 
through having once left one of those dinners 
in company with two of Ortfegue’s rivals in 
surgery; I had heard them, not without a 
feeling of disgust, relieve their envy by the 
following phrases: 

“Is the little cousin always there ? ” 

“ How you say that! For all that, it’s 
quite natural. Catherine Ort^gue's mother 
was a Mile, Ferlicot, and the mother of this 
little Le Gallic was also a Ferlicot. She is 
dead. I know that family root and stock. 
They are people of Tr^guier and Fm from 
Lannion.*’ 

“ It’s all the same. If I’d been so foolish, 
like our genial friend, to marry a woman twenty- 
five years younger than myself, she would 
have had no little cousin. Do you remember 
the song ? ** 

“ Rather," replied the other, laughing. “ It 
rejuvenates me. I can imagine myself in the 
guard-^room,” and he began to hum the follow* 
ing lines:— 
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Nous ^ons trois d’moisell’s de magasin, 
fill’s, aimant h rire. 

Nous avions cbacune un petit cousin, 

Un p’tit cousin poor nous conduire. . . 

This malicious insinuation had made me 
observe the attitude of the Saint Cyrian 
towards his cousin a little more closely. I had 
discerned in it only respect, made all the more 
striking through it being accompanied by a 
certain familiarity of manner. The two young 
people addressed each other in the familiar 
second person singular, like friends of child¬ 
hood. In the case of Ort6gue I had noted a 
cordiality which excluded any hypothesis of 
jealousy; this authoritative man disguised his 
slightest moods badly. As much as the 
generosity of his altruism made him cordial 
towards those in whom he took an interest, so 
much did he freely manifest his antipathy with 
that habit of asserting his personality which a 
master like him, a veritable dictator in his own 
department, acquires so quickly. 



VII 


Mv knowledge of this trait in his character 
nearly launched me on quite a wrong track at 
the time of the visit of ** little Le Gallic,” as 
his compatriot of Lannion called him. I was 
present when the officer entered Ortdgue’s 
office at the Climgue. So was Mme. Ortfegue. 
We were accounting to the Professor for an 
insignificant detail in our work, on the occasion 
of which he had become irritated up to the 
point of almost morbid violence. The matter 
in question was a bill for chloroform, an over* 
charge by the drug manufacturers, counter to 
their verbal agreement. There was something 
of this irritation in the almost vexed manner 
in which he raised his head on the new-comer’s 
arrival, and in the suspicion of irony in his first 
words— 

Is that you, Ernest . Warfare suits 
you, eh ? You look prosperous! , . 

This equivocal compliment hardly suited 
the young lieutenant’s appearance. If he gave 
the impression of strength and even joy, through 
every feature of his soldierly face and every 
attitude of his well-trained body, the principle 
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,of that strength and joy resided elsewhere than 
in health. With his already worn-out uniform, 
his face sun-burnt by the opening days of the 
campaign, and an indescribable stiffness and 
suppleness at one and the same time in his 
slightest movements, he truly gave the impres¬ 
sion of a war workman who had come out of 
danger and was about to return to it There 
was a flame-like look in his light Breton eyes, 
which in colour were almost like the bluish 
grey eyes of his cousin. But it was not the 
joyous fever of life; it was the ardour of a deter¬ 
mined will. The indefinite, undeveloped face 
of the Saint Cyrian of former days had become 
wholly manly and appeased. The simplicity 
and unity of his face—I cannot find a more 
accurate description—heralded a human being 
in complete harmony with himself. Le Gallic 
had a broad forehead, a slightly arched nose, 
almond-shaped eyes, straight eyebrows, and a 
strong, serious mouth. His close-shaven face, 
under short-cropped hair, appeared still more 
intact. Of average stature, he presented so 
military an appearance that a suggestion of 
security emanated from him. 

“ The reason is that I am so happy, cousin,*’ 
he replied to Ort^gue’s harsh words. “ I have 
been living through magnificent days. That 
entry into Alsace was so exciting, and how 
keenly our men felt it ! You don’t know 

D 
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Frenchmen until you have led them into action. 
And weVe had some warm encounters already. 
That is promising. We've had two fights, IVe no 
right to tell you where, but somewhere, serious 
ones, and crowned with victory! ... If we 
continue in the same fashion, you will shortly 
learn that we have crossed the Rhine.” 

Ah ! how good it is to hear you talk like 
that,” said Mme. Ort^gue, who, turning towards 
the Professor, added : “You see, dear, you are 
wrong to be pessimistic.” 

“ You a pessimist, cousin ? ” questioned the 
officer. “That is very unlike you. I wish 
you had been present when I completed my 
preparations at Riom. My orderly said to me, 

‘ You seem to take a pleasure, sir, in going to 
war ?' ‘ Why, yes, and you ? ’ ‘ Oh, I'm 

happy anywhere, provided I follow you, sir. 
And then, I know that this time we shall have 
'em.' That’s the sort of men we possess. 
And we shall have the Germans this time, 
cousin. Believe me ; I'm sure of it. Shall I 
tell you why? It doesn’t accord with your 
ideas, but I see it so clearly that I cannot 
remain silent. Defeated, France would perish, 
and she ought not to perish, because she re¬ 
mains the great Catholic country. Yes, in 
spite of her government, her electors, her 
codes, her newspapers—in spite of everything. 
Listen; before leaving Riom we had a mass. 
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Almost the whole regiment attended^ and half 
received the communion. This mass was said by 
one of our soldiers. 1 can assure you, red trousers 
under the folds of an albe make a tremendous 
impression. What a miracle all the same, 
cousin!—you who do not believe in them— 
that that bill relating to the military service 
of priests, which was to destroy religion, should 
have resulted in this religious propaganda in 
the army. A few days ago, on the eve of our 
first encounter with the .enemy, the commander, 
who is a great Christian, said to our men: 

* My lads, let those who wish to receive absolu¬ 
tion kneel down. Monsieur rAbb6 is going to 
give it us.* Well, they all went down on their 
knees. Vm not telling you this story, cousin, in 
order to convert you, You know that I would not 
take the liberty of speaking to you about these 
things; but you are following this war, and 
from now I would bring you my testimony. 
You who believe only in experience, close not 
your eyes, I beg of you, to this piece of ex¬ 
perience. We shall conquer, because God is 
with us.’* 

Ort^ue listened to this speech without 
interruption, but all the while he bit the end of 
his moustache. 1 knew this habit of his in 
moments of nervousness, when, for instance, 
on visiting in the afternoon a patient on whom 
he had operated in the morning, he found he 
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had a temperature. To this profession of 
exalted faith he replied in a tone as cutting as 
the blade of one of his surgical instruments— 

** If we are the conquerors, my friend, it will 
simply be because we had the best guns, the 
best rides, the best generals, and the best 
soldiers.” Then, on account of a gesture from 
the other, he gave a sort of a sneer and cut the 
discussion short by quoting two lines, doubt¬ 
less learnt in his student years, for he did not 
waste much time now in reading the poets— 

** Quittons rc sujel-ci, dit Mardoche, jc voi 
Qu( vous avc/ Ic ciAuc auticment fait que moi . 

Turning towards his wife, he went on to 
say, suddenly— 

“ Catherine, we must finish immediately 
with this chloroform business. Marsal will 
dictate you a letter which will settle it. You 
will type it out in duplicate. . . . Yes, my dear 
Le Gallic, your cousin has just learnt how 
to play on that commercial instrument.” He 
pointed to a typewriter. “ During the war 
she will act as secretary to the Clinique. You 
see that we are all of us working here, each 
according to his or her capacity. And the 
work will be well done, I assure you, and 
useful, although everything is Jaical in the Rue 
Saint Guillaume, from the master and the 
mistress to the nurses. But you've certainly 
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got a few minutes to give us. Ill show you 
our installation. It’s not bad.’’ 

He led away the officer, and I heard him 
continuing his explanations in the corridor. 

“ Look. IVe had bouquets of flowers 
painted over each door, and each room after 
a flower. The Carnation Room, the Lilac 
Room, the Rose Room. Are not these pretty 
names as good as that of St. Lawrence, who 
calls up the idea of a gridiron, or that of St. 
Labre, which is scarcely aseptic ? . . .” 



VIII 


During this conversation Mme. Ortfegue had 
certainly felt the same uneasiness as myself. 
This raillery of a common saw-bones was very 
unworthy of the clever man who allowed himself 
to use it, and towards whom ? However naive 
Le Gallic may have appeared in his outburst 
of religious faith, he had just come from the 
battle-field. His courage in risking his life 
was too strong a guarantee of the sincerity of 
his convictions to rob him of his right to 
respect The ill-concealed irritation to which 
Oit^gue had given way did not arise from the 
mystic declarations of his interlocutor. A 
savant of this type, who has reached total and 
definitive agnosticism, through the operating- 
theatre and the laboratory, is not annoyed by 
a believer any more than he would be by a 
child or a maniac. Le Gallic’s mere presence 
and not his words had caused this irritation. 
But why ? 

To this question the sudden, extraordinary 
agitation of Mme. Ort^gue suggested a too 
plausible reply. Whilst I dictated the letter 
to the faulty drug manufacturers, her hands 
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trembled* The frequent breaks and recom¬ 
mencements in the tapping on the type-writer 
suggested the same answer as the mistakes 
made by her fingers, which missed the keys. 
Had, then, her young cousin, so handsome and 
so interesting, awakened, when side by side 
with the middle-aged husband, too keen a 
regret in this woman’s heart? I thought so 
at that time. But if that was the case, she cer¬ 
tainly did not intend to confess it. For I felt 
that she was absolutely genuine in the question 
which she suddenly asked me, whilst withdraw¬ 
ing the printed sheet from the machine. 

“My husband was not very nice to my 
cousin. Didn’t you think so yourself, Marsal ? 
Don’t say no. I read your astonishment on 
your face. Yet he is very fond of him. This 
morning, even, he spoke of him to me with the 
greatest affection. Only. . . ” • She hesitated. 
“ He gets irritated now over the slightest- 
thing, and sometimes it is out of all proportion. 
For instance, this error in a bill—a mere 
nothing . . Again she hesitated. “ For¬ 
merly he had so equable a character. He has 
changed; he is changing. I have observed 
him carefully. It is purely physical. Men¬ 
tally, intellectually, he is the same. ... So 
I fear for his health. You, who are a doctor, 
and have known him so long, what do you 
think of him?” 
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“ He worics a great deal,” I replied, "and 
perhaps too much. Then, the seriousness of 
events. . . 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, " IVe said that to 
myself, and Tm frightened. I tell you again 
Tm frightened^—frightened that he has got 
something the matter with him, something 
serious; 1 cannot get him to eat. He is 
growing terribly thin. Ever since his jaundice. 
He does not appear to have got rid of it.” 

Whilst questioning me, her eyes, wider 
open, more astonished and even more serious 
than usual, were fixed upon me with a scruti¬ 
nizing and penetrating gaze. 1 now read 
therein the search for and the fear of a truth, 
equally insupportable to ignore and to know. 
I also had foreseen, as a possible explanation 
of this too evident change in Ort^gue, a 
terrible hypothesis. This idea, thrown aside 
as soon as conceived, was imposed upon me 
again by this woman’s increasing anguish, and, 
thinking aloud, 1 was astonished to hear 
myself echo her cry of alarm. 

“ There are many times, indeed, when he 
makes me anxious. . . 

"You see!” And seizing my arm con¬ 
vulsively, “ What can be the matter with him ? 
Tell me everything. I have the courage to 
hear it all.” 

" 1 have never either questioned or 
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auscultated him/’ I replied, frightened in turn 
by the agitation into which she had been 
thrown by a useless and imprudent avowal, 
which had no real medical justihcation. 

'‘Well,” she continued, “question him, 
auscultate him, and not to-morrow but to-day. 
I have always heard you tell everybody that 
a good diagnosis, made in time, may prevent 
catastrophes. ..." 

*' Do not say such things, Madam,'* I 
interrupted sharply. “ Do not think them , . .” 

“It rests with you to ease my mind,” she 
replied. “ Do not you yourself feel the need 
to know ? For you are fond of my husband. 
On so many occasions have you shown that 
you are fond of him. This uncertainty must 
be intolerable to you also.” 

“ But,” said I, “you must admit that, con¬ 
sidering the Professors character, such an 
inquisition ...” 

“ Is very difficult ? " she broke in. “ Yes, I 
acknowledge that. All I ask you is to try. . 

“ Very good! " 1 exclaimed, conquered by 
the spectacle of her anxiety. “ I will try.” 

“To-day,” she said imperiously. “You 
must speak to him to-day. Why put it off 
when the slightest delay is a danger ? And 
then, I know him ; he is in one of those moods 
when he has not complete control over himself. 
Perhaps he will tell you. ...” 
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“Very good, Madam—I will try to-day, 
although . . 

She stopped me with a look. She bent 
her head in the direction of the corridor to 
listen. Owing to her extreme over-excitement 
she could detect sounds which were still im¬ 
perceptible to me. She let go my arm, which 
her hand had continued to grip, and, in a very 
loud and artificial voice, in which I felt her 
heart was trembling, said laughingly— 

“ I don’t know where my head is to-day. 
This letter is full of errors. I must do it 
again, so as not to be scolded too much when 
the Professor returns.” 

She had slipped a white sheet into the 
machine and the tap tap of the little keys was 
again proceeding when the door opened. 
Ort^gue re-entered, accompanied by Le Gallic. 
Although Mme. Ortegue’s promptitude in 
mastering herself once more proved to me 
woman’s disconcerting power of restraint, it 
never occurred to me that she might be playing 
a part and placing to the account of a wifely 
disquietude a trouble caused by another senti¬ 
ment. Besides, Ortegue’s appearance justified 
too strongly the worst fears. His sorry out¬ 
line, in juxtaposition with that of the youi^ 
officer, so vigorous and so supple, seemed still 
more painful, more obviously marked with the 
signs of the approaching end. His face, 
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yellower and more emaciated than usual, was 
contracted, as though a fit of sharp pain was 
torturing him at that very moment. His 
wasted body was bent forward, with his 
shrivelled hands on the pit of his stomach. 
The courageous man had the energy, how¬ 
ever, to approach his wife with a smile. 

Le Gallic’s astonishment would have 
amused you, my dear,** he began. “ He had 
never dreamt of an installation like this. 
IVe told him he must compliment you for 
it and not me. You have really transformed 
the Clinique during the last ten days. That 
soldiers* dormitory in the old chapel is a 
marvellous idea.** 

“It is indeed true,” insisted the officer, 
‘•that the Professor and you have organized 
an ideal hospital amidst these painted wains- 
cotings, this delightfully fresh garden, these 
beautiful old trees, these green lawns, and 
these beds of flowers under all the windows.** 
Then, seriously and with changed acqent: 
“ I’ve only one fault to find with your 
hospital. One would be too comfortable in it 
to die.” 

“ It*s a good thing you don’t belong to the 
medical department, my gallant Ernest,” said 
Ort^gue, now standing straight upright, for 
evidently the intensity of the pain was diminish¬ 
ing. Serious in his turn, he added, with singular 
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stress: “You can never make a dying man 
too comfortable. My watch-word, when face 
to face with a hopeless case, is: Forward, 
blessed morphine! For really what is the 
use of suffering ? ” 

“Atonement,** replied Le Gallic in the 
same tone of profound truth. 

“ Atonement for what ? ** asked Ortegue. 

“Why, our sins,” said Le Gallic. He 
hesitated a moment before adding: “ And 
those of others.’* 

“ Our sins,—that is understandable,** ex¬ 
claimed Ortegue. “ And yeti.. .** He also 
momentarily hesitated before continuing, 
bitterly: “ Our sins ? As if we had asked 
for life. What right then has He who imposed 
it upon us to require us to render an 
account ?...’* Then, passionately: “ But 
the sins of others ? ** He repeated: “ Of 
others ? Come now. That is monstrous I 
. . • Pardon me, my dear Ernest, if I 
wound you. ...” 

“ No,*' said Le Gallic, “ you grieve me. 
As everything in life ends in suffering and 
death, if suffering and death have not that 
significance, that of redemption, what signifi¬ 
cance have they, and what meaning has life ? ” 

“ None,** said Ortegue. 

There was silence. That word, coming 
from the mouth of a man evidently so ill, 
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in that room of a war hospital, and tn the 
presence of this officer who would be in 
action on the morrow, had truly a strange 
sound. He who had uttered it was himself 
embarrassed. He continued— 

“We will discuss philosophy and religion 
when you return a captain, decorated with 
the Legion of Honour. And once more, 
do not bear a grudge against me for my 
unbelief any more than I do against you 
for your belief. The fact that we do not 
all possess the same cerebral constitution 
has never prevented two large-hearted men 
from loving and esteeming each other, and 
you know that I love and esteem you much. 
Even before I saw you, just now, so 
courageous, so active, I was quite sure that, on 
active service, you would do your whole duty 
and more. . . . But you are in a hurry. . . . 
Come, embrace me, and good luck. . . . Send 
us frequent news; lots of post-cards. . . . 
Catherine, show your cousin the way, and 
come up afterwards to the pharmacy. There 
is a whole arrival up there to be checked. 
I'm going to look over your letter with Marsal 
and make the corrections. , . . Au revoir 
Ernest. You’ll excuse me, won't you .^ . . . ’ 



IX 


On reaching the threshold, Mme. Ort^gue 
turned round and gave me a look which 
signified: “ Now is the time. Try." That 
look of loving anxiety, Ernest Le Gallic’s 
perfect naturalness when walking out with 
his cousin, the simplicity with which Ortfegue 
gave the young people the opportunity of 
this farewell everything completed 

the denial of my first ideas. Later, I came 
to understand the contradictory and secret 
meaning of these various scenes: Mme. 
Ortfegue no longer loving her husband with 
passion, but with affection, with gratitude, 
and refusing to admit it to herself, too 
tortured, besides, by the enigma of her 
husband's health to heed, in her anxiety, 
the feelings of another;—that other, Ernest 
Le Gallic, loving his cousin with a passion 
too long repressed for him not to have 
mastered it, yet, with his exalted piety, incap¬ 
able of risking a single word which would have 
made this last visit a guilty one. Finally, 
Ort&gue, stifling a tragic secret, pricked by 
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envy rather than by jealousy in the tender spot 
of his heart, through the comparison of his 
degeneration with the officer’s flaunting youth. 
For in leading Le Gallic away, far from his 
wife, he had given way to a mean impulse, 
which already caused him to blush. How 
these hidden truths are now made clear to 
me! At the time, a single impression ruled 
me : the sense that now, if ever, was the time 
for my difficult inquiry. Ortegue's change 
of front and sudden effusion revealed an 
interior trouble, which it was wise to profit 
by. But how dare I do so ? The very presence 
of this great man exercised such a hypnotic 
influence over me that I had not a particle 
of courage left. 

‘‘Catherine is right, there are really too 
many errors here,” he exclaimed, after 
glancing at the first copy of the letter. The 
second hung from the machine, unfinished. 
His remark proved he had heard the words 
she had spoken when he was about to re-enter 
the room. He added: “Where indeed were 
her thoughts ? ” 

His hollow face was contracted in the 
same manner as before. Doubtless he was 
again feeling a twinge of distrust—a sharp 
twinge, notwithstanding its vagueness. 1 had 
an intuition of this, but as he sat down, 
leaning on the table with his hand, his posture 
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expressed such physical sufferings so litde dis¬ 
guised that 1 cried out instinctively— 

“ You are not well, mon ctur mattre f ” 

Why do you say that ? he replied, 
raising his head of an Arabian prince in the 
customary haughty mannet. 

** Because you seem to be suffering.” 
Having burnt my boats, I continued: “You 
are like you were ten minutes ago, when you 
returned with your hands here.” I imitated 
his bent attitude, doubled in two, with his fists 
on the epigastrium. 

“ Ah ! ” he said, rising ; and then, in 
a weaker voice, he added : “You noticed 
that ? ” 

He took a few steps in the room. Then, 
walking straight to me, he placed his hands 
on my shoulders, and, with his eyes fixed on 
mine, said— 

"Marsal, can you give me your word of 
honour that the disclosure 1 am going to make 
to you will remain between us, absolutely— 
that you will repeat not a word about it to any 
one, and above all not to my wife ?. . . , ” 

“ I cannot make that promise, mm cher 
ma^re** I replied, “ before knowing. . . . 
Ybu wish to speak to me of your condition, 
aon*t you } ” 

“ Yes,” be said, astonished. 

'*But the reason why I took the liberty 
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of questioning you just now is that Mme. 
Ort^gue is anxious about your health. She 
it was who asked me to mention this subject 
to you. . . 

She also! ” he groaned, with an accent 
which cut me to the heart He buried his 
face in his hands and remained for perhaps 
a minute in that spasm of grief. He pulled 
himself together, and revealing his forehead, 
his eyes, his mouth illumined by that ardent 
look of determination which I had so often 
seen in the course of excessively dangerous 
operations, he said : “It was bound to happen. 
You can at least promise to say simply, when 
she questions you, that you found me ill, but 
that you do not know what is the matter with 
me. It’s the word which she must not be 
told—the terrible word. Promise me, on your 
honour, that you will not state anything pre¬ 
cisely. I have urgent need to speak to you. 
I can do so only on that condition. . . .” And 
in an imploring voice — imagine Ort^gue 
imploring ! — “ The dying have their rights, 
Marsal, and I am a dying man. ...” 

“That cannot be true, mon cher mattre^' 
I cried, “and I assure you . . 

“ It is true,” he broke in. “ Do you 
promise ? ” 

“ I promise,” I stammered. 

“ Thank you,” he said, with evident relief. 
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And, once more calm, he went on: ** Friend, 
IVe not three months to live/’ He stopped 
me with a gesture. **You shall judge for 
yourself.” 

A sofa, used for examinations, encumbered 
one of the corners of the little room. He 
stretched himself upon it, undid his waistcoat, 
raised his knees, and, guiding my hand, 
said— 

** There, under the floating ribs, feel about. 
Do you feel the edge of the liver with its 
little nodus ? . . . Yes ? Now find the biliary 
vesicle. . . . Have you got it? . . . Notice 
that pear-shaped tumour produced by the bile 
which no longer circulates. Remember Cour- 
voisier-Terrier’s sign. The vesicle is dilated. 
Therefore it is not a question of a biliary 
stone. ... .Stop. ... 

He had removed my hand and was sitting 
up. For a moment his eyelids trembled. 

** I have hurt you,” I cried, more and more 
agitated. 

Not you,” he responded very softly. ** But 
the nervous threads invaded by the neoplasma.” 
He indicated a spot on a level with the last 
dorsal vertebra. “The pain is here—*an 
intense, terebrating, tearing pain. It irradiates 
everywhere. The only way I can calm it a 
little is to bend my body forward, in the 
manner which struck you. When I’m alone. 
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I lie on this sofa, doubled up, like the cock 
of a gun. It is passing. I will spare you the 
other symptoms. They are too humiliating. 
I have observed them all—one by one. You 
remember my icterus ? It was slight and 
fugitive. It is intermittent. Added to the rest, 
an error is out of the question. My dear 
Marsal, I have a cancer at the head of the 
pancreas. I am doomed." 

Never, in his most applauded lessons at 
the Faculty, had he displayed greater clearness 
of speech, more decision in his look, more 
certainty in his affirmations. On hearing those 
words, “ I am doomed,” I recollected the great 
Trousseau summing up to Peter, in the same 
terms, his own diagnosis. That resigned sad¬ 
ness of which Peter writes was before me. It 
had been Trousseau’s. It was Ortfegue’s. 
During those never-to-be-forgotten minutes 
scientific verification bestowed on the great 
surgeon that intellectual serenity in which 
ancient stoicism sought its strength. Like 
Trousseau, he detached himself from his per¬ 
sonal destiny in order to see in himself merely 
the verification of a chapter of internal patho¬ 
logy. As to his diagnosis, I doubted it no 
more than Peter had doubted that of Trous¬ 
seau. In the present case, it was the key to 
the cryptogram, which revealed the whole 
meaning with mathematical certainty. The 
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vague observations I had made, or rather 
which had come to me recently, appeared in 
a sinisterly true light. I did not even attempt 
to argue with that heroic and pitiless spirit 
of the savant. I stood there dumfounded with 
admiration, if I may say so. Ortfegue*s sudden 
calmness in the midst of such a revelation 
clothed him in my eyes with a grandeur that 
was touching to the point of being august. 
Without uttering a word, I took his hand and 
pressed it. He returned the pressure with 
a look which again signified ** Thank you,** and 
continued— 

“ You will understand now why I had that 
fit of anger, or almost so, just now, when popr 
Le Gallic came to display to us the optimism 
of an incompetent. That he should be wonder- 
struck through imagining a psychism without 
a nervous system is excusable. He has never 
dissected. But he comes from the battle-field. 
He is returning to the battle-field. That 
dreadful word War has been construed in his 
brain, during the past few days, into horrible 
visions, which he knows to be real: shattered 
limbs, opened stomachs, broken skulls —all 
the ferocity of the ancestral brute let loose 
in man — cries, shrieks, death-sobs, death- 
rattles, and, as the culmination, the charnel- 
hotise. Well, here’s a fine fellow who learns 
^ nothing from these abominations—to whom they 
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represent nothing. He reasons from these facts 
no more than if he had never encountered 
them. He comes to talk to us of the kindli¬ 
ness of God! He himself is young and 
robust, a fine lad—you have seen him. He 
may be killed to-morrow, and at this very 
minute in Europe there are millions of young 
men like him, who throw themselves into this 
butchery, for nothing, because an idiotic idea 
of conquest passed through the brain of a 
degenerate, suffering from a suppurative and 
incurable otitis. You and 1 explain this mad¬ 
ness very simply by the animal origin of man, 
by the reappearance in civilized man of the 
primitive great anthropoid. But he, as you 
heard, is as firm as a rock in his belief that 
an all-powerful and perfect being, his God, 
presides over these massacres. He finds a 
meaning for them in the justice and goodness 
of this God! At the HCtel Dieu I had a 
comrade who found amusement in frightening 
an old sister of mercy by saying to her: ‘ If 
God existed, sister, he would merit penal- 
servitude.* Marsal, he was right. For let us 
suppose that this God exists, and take my own 
case . . . What.^ Being good and just, he 
created me, Michel Ort^gue, in order that, at 
the age of fifty, when wealthy, celebrated and 
married to a woman I adore, all this happiness 
should be brutally snatched from me, though 
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I have spent the whole of my life in the relief 
of suffering, in the curing of people condemned 
to death ? Surgery of the nervous system is 
only that. And 1 am struck down at the time 
when I might be the most useful! With 
these modern armaments there are going to 
be more wounds to the brain and the spinal- 
cord, in this war, than in any other. And 
men will die, men will remain paralysed or 
imbecile, will become blind, because Michel 
Ort^gue, who would have saved them, will 
himself die, during that time, of this absurd 
cancer—caused by what ? By the most stupid 
of accidents: an autocar tyre bursting, whilst 
my colleague Salvan and I were on our way 
to a consultation in the neighbourhood of 
Versailles. The car capsized. You recollect. 
The incident was reported in the newspapers 
at the time. The chauffeur escaped. Salvan 
escaped. I received a violent blow on the 
inner side of the abdomen. I was doubtless 
predisposed, and behold me now I . . . ” 

There was now a sound of revolt in his 
voice, and the rancorous, almost personal 
hatred against religious consolation which I 
had ever noted in him. I continued to say 
not a word. Whereas, shortly before, I had 
felt the beauty of his attitude, in the presence 
of his terrible diagnosis, I now experienced 
merely the tragedy of that diagnosis. The 
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time at which we lived, that threatening entry 
into a monstrous war, added a more terrifying 
character to the distress of this illustrious 
surgeon, condemned to death, and who knew 
it A flood of pity welled forth in my heart, 
and, taking his hand again, 1 repeated, im¬ 
pulsively : 

My poor master! My poor master I ** 

This time he drew away his hand and 
shook his head impatiently. It was objection¬ 
able to him to be pitied. Pride gave him the 
same strength as Science had done a few 
moments before, and he mastered himself 
again, in order to finish what he had to 
say— 

** I have just been speaking to you like a 
child, Marsal, and almost as foolishly as Le 
Gallic. There is nothing absurd in the world, 
since everything is determinate. But as we 
do not seize the concomitance of phenomena, i 
when two series cross each other, we call their 
meeting an accident. We utter the word 
mystery. There is no more mystery in chance 
than there is in death. We are in ignorance, 
that is all. However, let us leave that ques¬ 
tion. My reason, friend, for confiding in you 
in this way is that 1 want to ask you to do me 
a service. My money affairs are not what 
they might be. I have earned a great deal, 
but I have also been lavish in my expenditure. 
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I have loved life passionately, MarsaL 1 
wanted to proceed as regards enjoyment as 
far as I have gone in Science—realize in 
myself the type of the complete man—be a 
king of my day, in every way. I have never 
counted the cost. I was conscious of my 
strength and sure of the morrow. It is 
slipping through my fingers. There will be 
no more ;^20oo operations. If I succeed in 
working a little in this hospital, that will be 
all; and how many weeks will that last? I 
have made a few big investments which run 
the risk of being compromised in this upheaval. 
The most solid part of my fortune is this 
house in the Rue Saint Guillaume, which, 
fortunately, I finished paying for last winter, 
and this Cliniqtie —my Clinique, What will 
become of it when I am gone ? Marsal, when 
I am no longer here, you must defend it, for 
the sake of my wife. I cannot bear to think 
of leaving Catherine in a less easy position. 
This place, if well managed, will alone, once 
this crisis is over, represent ample indepen¬ 
dence for her. The revenue, added to my 
insurance, will enable her to stay on at the 
Place des Etats Unis. She will not be 
obliged to reduce her way of living. To 
accomplish that 1 need some one who will take 
an interest in this Clinique, who will make it 
his business, who is competent to do so and 
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is an honest man. Will you be that some 
one? Don't reply immediately. This is a 
matter of business—I insist on it—in which, 
of course, your personal interests will , be 
taken care of. If you accept, 1 shall have 
to initiate you into the accounts, which will 
show you the expenses and the profits. We 
will draw up a deed of partnership. The 
essential point is that you have no objection 
in the main. Have you any ? " 

“ None, mon cher nmitre, I can only thank 
you for a proof of friendship which, coming 

after so many others-" 

He interrupted me. 

" We will return to this project to-morrow. 
I’m going to give a look round up-stairs. 
Perhaps you will see Mme. Ort^gue before I 
do. Remember your promise. Do not utter 
the word-” 

But,” said I, stopping him in my turn, 
and as he was moving towards the door, 
‘*are you absolutely sure of this diagnosis? 
You know better than I do.” 

“ Absolutely sure,” he replied. “ You will 
remember that I was summoned to Germany 
six weeks ago to see one of my patients. I 
took the opportunity to go on to Berlin, 
Under a false name, 1 went to consult one of 
the specialists there. He did not hesitate 
to pronounce the word, and to advise me, 
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naturally* to undergo Keir’s operation, Popkra^^ 
iwn m baionnette^en paionnette^^ he corrected, 
imitating the Teutonic pronunciation. 

** And then ? ” I asked. 

**Then I decided against it,” he replied. 

A radical cure is impossible. That operation 
would give me, perhaps, four or five more months 
of life, unless 1 died under the knife. I don’t 
want to run the risk of dying immediately. 
1 love my wife too much to risk losing volun¬ 
tarily a single one of the hours which are 
counted for me. I have at least the certainty 
of spending them with her. No, no, no,” he 
repeated, ** I shall not run that risk of going 
sooner. I shall not play that card. Besides, 
an operation would render me helpless. 1 
should be incapable of performing here the 
last few services of which I shall have the 
opportunity, through this abominable war. I 
want to perform them. I want to be useful 
to the end. We must prove to the Le Gallics 
and other mythologists that we have no need 
either of their God, or of their Christ, or of 
their future life to enable us to perform a work 
of altruism, without expectations. No, 1 shall 
not be operated upon, but I shall operate, as 
long as this hand has the strength to hold 
the knife . . . Only . , Again he bent 
himself double, with his fists against his 
chest. **Only, sometimes I suffer too much. 
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If these paroxysms lasted more than five 
minutes, they would kill me. . . . But 
wait. . . 

I saw him walk towards a little cabinet in 
which he opened a drawer. He took from 
it a hypodermic syringe, lit an alcohol lamp 
and passed the needle through the flame. He 
had recovered his professional slowness and 
method. He filled the syringe from an 
ampoule of morphine, bared his arm, thrust 
in the needle and pressed on the piston, every 
bit as quietly as though he had been giving 
that injection to another. Then, replacing the 
instruments of that beneficent yet fatal in¬ 
toxication, he closed the drawer and said 
to me— 

‘‘Fve already got to ten centigrammes. 
Its effects weaken, like the rest, unfortunately. 
Keep my wife in ignorance of that also, won't 
you ? Do you promise ? 

** I promise.” 



X 


That virtue of beneficent lying is the ABC 
of the medical profession. Whilst quite young 
students, from the time of our first visits to 
the hospital, we trained ourselves for it With 
the patients themselves it is easy to practice. 
Their instinct of preservation conspires with 
us to deceive them. In the case of those 
who surround and love them, the task becomes 
more difficult, especially when it is a question 
of putting an anxious woman off the track. 
Mothers, wives, daughters and sisters possess 
a divinatory sense which enables them to 
discern a reticence in our most naturally 
uttered discourse, and, in the back-ground 
of our most open look, a peep-hole. Then 
they question no more directly; they observe 
and spy. Between you and their watchfulness 
there is a duel. There is not one of your 
gestures, not one of your intonations, not a 
wrinkle of your face they will not study, and 
wh{ch their anxiety will not interpret precisely 
in the sense from which you wish to divert 
them. I expected this duel. It commenced 
the very minute I saw Mme. Ortdgue again> 
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half an hour after leaving the Professor. I 
had said to myself: ** The cleverest thing will 
be not to pretend to be easy-minded.” Con¬ 
sequently, in answer to her first question: 
" Have you spoken to my husband ? ” 1 
thought myself very skilful in replying— 

“ I have spoken to him. I have questioned 
him. He did not defend himself. He allowed 
me even to auscultate him. I support what 
I said before; overwork, certainly disquieting, 
especially considering his age. Only, there 
is no lesion, at least appreciable."’ 

“ But what do you say about that icterus, 
a few months ago, and this relapse ? ” 

** A commonplace jaundice, to which I 
attach no importance.” 

“No importance?” she retorted. I saw 
from this remark that she knew more than 
she would admit. She was laying a trap for 
me. “ Then why does Dieulafby write in his 
‘ Pathologie ’ that the prognostic of an icterus 
must always be reserved? Why does he 
add: every icterus accompanied by fever, or 
which,declares itself in the midst of symptoms 
of weakness, must be regarded with suspicion ? 
• . . I know those lines by heart, so many 
times have I read and re-read that chapter. 
I took the book from my husband’s library, 
that and others too, and since then . . 

“ Madam,” I interrupted, in the tone of 
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< one scolding a child, but I trembled at the 
thought of the phrases found in that manual, 
in which a slight icterus is indicated as a sign 
of cancer of the pancreas. ** Madam, you are 
the daughter of a doctor, and the wife of a 
doctor. How many times have you heard 
your father and your husband repeat before 
you that one of the scourges of our profession 
is the reading of a medical book by an 
ignorant person ? Permit me to tell you 
that in matters so special you are only an 
unlearned person, f repeat to you that a 
jaundice of this nature—transient and fugitive 
as this one was—is without signification, and I 
beg of you, in the very name of your husband's 
tranquillity, never again to open that manual, 
or any other. If I thought that the Professor 
was in danger, I should be the first to require 
him to take care of himself.” 

She did not reply. 1 had lied badly, I 
fully realized it. I sought neither to prolong 
nor to renew this far too dangerous talk with 
a woman who had grown up in an atmosphere 
of medical conversations, and who was certainly 
capable of seeing through our ordinary craft. 
She herself, on that and following days, affected, 
when speaking to me, to avoid the slightest allu¬ 
sion to the anxiety which continued to prey 
upon her; 1 guessed it from the automatism of 
her movements whilst she applied herself to the 
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cares of our installation. This characteristic 
of a somnambulist, proper to those who are 
suffering from an obsession, was discernible 
all the more clearly as a keen alertness of 
her whole being was awakened the moment 
she entered the same room as her husband. 
But was there only one cause for the in¬ 
terior trouble with which I felt she was so 
violently agitated under her calm exterior? 
Without returning to my first suspicions, at 
the time of Le Gallic’s visit, 1 could not help 
observing that her agitation increased or* 
certain days, and precisely when one of those 
post-cards, for which Ort^gue himself had 
asked the officer, arrived. Coming from the 
front, this ** military correspondence ” bore no 
indication whence it came. It was indeed the 
simple agreed-upon bulletin of daily existence. 
That Mme. Ort^gue did not receive without 
emotion this square piece of paper, scribbled 
on by a hand that, at the time the letter 
reached its destination, was perhaps chilled by 
death, was only natural; it was only natural, 
too, that the danger run by her near relative, 
the companion of her childhood and youth, 
should agitate still more her already strained 
nerves. 1 understood the situation so well: 
there was nothing romantic in her quite 
simple and wholly human emotion. How, 
moreover, could this woman's heart, in the 
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grip of so cruel and real a drama^ have 
lent itself, even for a minute, to imaginary 
emotions ? 

And I also was gripped in that steel vice, 
which daily became tighter and tighter. How 
could I have found the time to dream about 
sentimental complications, when I was tortured 
hour after hour by the most stern realities? 
Those weeks of the month of August come 
back to me, and again I experience their 
terrors. First of all, in addition to the material 
tasks of the hospital, there were long Ute^cL-tites 
with Ort^gue, in order that I might be initiated 
into the future management of the Clinique, I 
had, of course, definitely accepted his proposal. 
So it was necessary to apply my mind to an order 
of ideas and a number of documents which were 
new to me. Each of these meetings renewed 
my sensation of the pathological tragedy in 
which Fate had entangled me. 1 came to 
understand in more exact detail the tremendous 
labour in which Ort^gue had exhausted him* 
self, and also from what wealth his approaching 
death was going to snatch him. Above all, 
each time I saw him—^he was no longer under 
the restraint of hiding his sufferings from me 
—I noted the ravages accomplished, almost 
minute by minute, by the disease which was 
consuming him, and by the drug which he was 
employing to relieve the intolerable pain. He 
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himself compared the itching from which he 
suffered to a living hair-cloth which, at certain 
times, almost drove him mad. I saw the 
jaundice return to the palms of his hands and 
his conjunctiva, spread to his face, grow darker 
in places. The Spanish character of his face 
became more marked through it becoming this 
blackish green, which imparted to him a sort 
of beauty, though terrifying and sinister, and all 
this under the more and more perspicacious 
eyes of the young wife! Running parallel to 
this was the ever-growing anxiety about the 
war, after the fond hopes based on the early 
successes in Alsace ; the French troops driven 
back to Nancy—the Belgian army brought to 
a stand at Antwerp, the bombardment of 
Namur, the battle of Charleroi, the taking of 
Li^ge, Donon and the Col de Saales aban¬ 
doned, the enemy at P<Sronne, Longwy and 
Maubeuge captured, then the retreat, the 
Germans at Compi^gne and Senlis, the de¬ 
parture of the Government for Bordeaux, 
Faris threatened, followed by Joffre*s order of 
the day, the terms of which showed the 
seriousness of the danger : “ Cost what it may, 
hold your ground and die there rather than 
relinquish it,**—and then the waiting and the 
great hope in which we hardly dared to believe, 
and following on that the battles of the Ourcq, 
Grand Morin and Montmirail, the repulse 

F 
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of the enemy, Lun6ville, Saint Di6, Raon, 
Pont-k-Mousson relieved, and finally the victory 
of the Marne. How full of joy my soul would 
have been, even in the presence of the dying 
Ortdgue, if those days of deliverance had 
not coincided with the arrival of our first 
patients! 

It was on September 8, a Tuesday, that 
the military authorities sent them to us. They 
were all wounded in the head or the vertebral 
column. Considering Ort^gue’s speciality, a 
better choice could not have been made by the 
Val*de-Gr 4 ce Hospital. We were informed of 
their arrival by the bell reserved for thal 
purpose. Long shall I remember that fir^. 
summons, those three long and penetrating 
rings which made Ortfegue and I start to ^ 
feet, although the telephone had already g!^« .n 
us notice. In an instant, the whole of th^. i, 
of the hospital, the nurses, male and 
and Mme. Ort^gue with them, were down 
below. Three motor ambulances were standing 
opposite the door—three long, grey vehicles, 
each marked with a red cross and covered with 
a tilt. We have since seen many simil i 
vehicles stop in this narrow Rue Saint 
Guillaume, filled with their sorrowful loads; 
but I always experience an interior tremor 
when I recollect that first arrival of wounded. 
We were still so near the beginning of August: 
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those enthusiastic days when the whole youth 
and strength, of France set off with laughter and 
anger on its lips. We had all seen the great 
Eastern and Northern railway stations send 
forth towards the frontier—volcano-like—a 
human lava« the most ardent and the best of 
our blood. We had seen the flower-bedecked 
trains set off, heard the songs which, from the 
South to the North, floated over the country¬ 
sides with the smoke from the locomotives. 
My own perception of‘ these things had been 
all the more keen because, in the intervals of 
our occupations at the Clinique^ I was left to 
tun over and over in my mind, hastily, the 
smarting regret at being left behind. I had also 
seen women's eyes wide open with terror, eyes 
ch more penetrating than the men's, saw 
mto li. - unknown future. There had been no 
change in the season. The summer sun still 
shone from a clear sky, and the vision of 
hallucinated eyes had become a reality—bloody, 
immediate, and implacable. In front of me 
two hospital attendants slowly drew from one 
of the ambulances a stretcher, on which lay a 
rigid form in a blue capote and red trousers, 
the head swathed in bandages, which left 
visible only the lower part of an earth-coloured 
face, with bluish, parched lips stretched over 
the teeth. Another stretcher followed, and 
then another—nine in all—which our men 
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deposited in the downstairs vestibule. Ort^gue 
and I, assisted by our student, made a pre¬ 
liminary examination, in case an urgent opera¬ 
tion was necessary. The wounded astonished 
us by their silence. It seemed as though they 
had suffered so much whilst travelling from 
Charleroi in cattle-trucks, with stoppages at 
small ambulances where no one had dared to 
touch such wounds, that they never wished to 
speak a word again! An odour of sweat and 
blood rose from their ragged and straw-covered 
clothing. They still wore their heavy boots 
covered with the mud of battle-fields. We 
noted with horror that two of them were blind, 
whilst a third was absolutely incapable of 
uttering a word, having been struck by aphasia 
as the result of his wound. The others could 
see and speak, although one was paralysed in 
the arm, another in the leg. There was one 
of them who, plunged into a semi-comatose 
state, uttered every now and then that 
meningeal cry, the harshness of which, once 
heard, is never forgotten. 

** A complete set of samples of the goodness 
of God in which my little cousin Le Gallic 
believes,” said Ort^gue, and, pointing to the 
most serious case, the one with meningitis; 
** If there is anything to be done at once, it^s 
for that man there. Carry him upstairs.” 



XI 


I HAD often seen Ortegue operate. I had 
participated, as his pupil, in those surgical feats 
which he willingly performed in the presence 
of his astonished rivals. “They are not 
operations,” said Poncet, the great surgeon of 
Lyons, one day, “ they are bets.” And Poncet 
added, with his frank and indulgent smile: 
“But since he wins them all! . . The 
secret of this almost thaumaturgic superiority 
resided in his extraordinary knowledge of 
anatomy, added to a no less* extraordinary 
clearness of observation and manual dexterity. 
Never had our surgical intimacy revealed to 
me a more brilliant Ortegue, a more audacious 
and more successful virtuoso of the knife, than 
he now was in the case of these first patients 
and those who followed them very quickly, and 
in too great numbers. A week after the arrival 
of this first batch, our forty beds were filled. 
The more numerous the cases of lesions calling 
for the intervention of his technical know¬ 
ledge, the busier became the surgeon in the 
“ Director.” The scientific fervour of youth 
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was born again in this man condemned to 
death. To me who knew the truth, this 
renewal of professional ardour, in his state of 
incipient cachexy, had no need to be explained. 
The morphia was beginning its work, as 
destructive as the cancer itself. His condition 
pointed to the first stage of intoxication. The 
most distressing fact was to see a lessening of 
Mme. Ortfegue*s anxiety. She was unaware 
of the terrible habit which her unfortunate 
husband was contracting. She beheld him 
growing more and more enthusiastic, as in 
former days, in interesting cases, which he 
talked about and discussed. She must have 
concluded that a cure was possible, if his 
breakdown was due only to neurasthenia, and 
that all the more since all Ortegue’s faculties— 
his altruism, for instance—were over-excited at 
one and the same time. He had ever been 
prodigal in his devotion to the unfortunate. 
When he asked a Moreau-Janville ^2000 for 
an operation, he used to say: Let the rich 
pay for the poor! ’* And in his case this 
phrase was strictly true. His free consulta¬ 
tions and operations were innumerable. He 
was, therefore, logical when, during those 
closing days of August and those first days of 
September, he said to us— 

“ I do not know what would have become 
of me, if I had not been able to make myself 
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useful during this war. We civilians shall 
never be able to repay our debt to the soldiers. 
These men are dying for us, that is what we 
should ceaselessly repeat, for you, Catherine, 
for you, Marsal, and for myself, Ort^gue. 
Yesterday, this man, from behind whose ear I 
extracted a bullet, and who will live, thanked 
me with tears in his eyes. * But it is I who 
owe you thanks, my fine fellow,' I replied to 
him. I did not add that he’d been lucky to be 
sent here. The stupidities I read in the 
medical journals regarding surgery of the 
nervous system are frightful. When this war 
is over, you will see, Marsal, what a book we 
shall write I " 

He was speaking in good faith, after his 
own diagnosis I What a mystery these illu¬ 
sions to which our mind does not really adhere 
are, and for the space of a minute we speak as 
though we believed in them I Moreover, these 
affirmations, so strange in the mouth of a 
scientific man of this calibre, and of a sick man 

in this condition of waste, were doubtless but 

* 

another result of morphinism. A fortnight 
had not elapsed before the period of exaltation 
was succeeded by that of degeneration. Either 
because Ort^guc increased the dose, or because 
the intoxication produced by the disease was 
added to that of the drug, I observed with 
terror the signs of a painful change in his 
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moral personality. I surprised him—he whe 
had always shown such strictness in the case^ 
of the slightest deviations from truth—in lying, \ 
and evidently pathological lying. He said, 
for instance, that he had walked in the garden, 
whereas he had remained in his ofBce, and vice 
versd. He pretended that he had read a 
newspaper which he had not read. To this 
insignificant mythomania was already added a 
veritable paralysis of the will, a more disquiet¬ 
ing sign of morphia-poisoning. He would 
now, in the morning, put on his blouse and 
apron, and, stretching himself on the sofa, say 
to me— 

“ Marsal, go the rounds. You can report 
to me. ..." 

And he did not even make an excuse for 
his fatigue ! Ceaselessly, he, who had been so 
active the first ten or twelve days, would utter, 
in the presence of cases necessitating immedi¬ 
ate intervention, the dilatory phrase of the 
lazy surgeon—We will operate to-morrow.** 

I was not alone in noting these symptoms of 
de^neration. After the short period of relief 
which I have mentioned, there again appeared 
in Mme. Ortfegue*s eyes her former anxiety, 
augmented by a look of astonishment. She 
no longer recognized the man of superior intel¬ 
lect whom, whilst admiring, she had loved. 
Nor did 1 , either, recognize him. Knowing 
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double influence which was hourly exhaust- 
jing the formerly inexhaustible source of his 
generous energy, I foresaw some catastrophe 
or other, without being able to divine exactly 
the unexpected form it was to assume, and 
the incident of a wholly professional order 
which was to mark, as it were, the second act 
in this tragedy. 



xn 


This incident occurred, to be exact, on Monday, 
September 28. There is a special reason for 
me recollecting* the date. On the previous 
day a German aeroplane had dropped four 
bombs on Paris and injured a little girl of 
thirteen. 

“ How stupid chance is all the same! ” said 
Ort^gue that Monday morning, when pointing 
out to me in the newspaper the account of the 
outrage. Why was I not in the Avenue du 
Trocadero, in the place of this child ? ’* 

“And who would have operated upon 
Dufour ? ” I replied. 

This Dufour was an artillery captain who 
had been brought to us the preceding week 
with a terrible bullet wound in the region of 
his spinal cord. He could no longer walk. 
After a careful examination, Ort^gue had 
concluded that the paralysis was due to 
pressure, and that on the projectile being 
extracted the officer would be cured. 

“ You are right, Marsal. Who would have 
operated upon him ? ” he repeated. “ No. 
I'Ve not forgotten the unfortunate fellow, nor 
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tfhat we fixed upon this morning for our attempt 
to save him. The sooner the better. We’ve 
put it off too long. Now, with his sore, it is 
perhaps a question of hours. Will you give 
orders to have him carried into the operating- 
room?” On my return he continued: “On 
his account. I’ve stopped taking morphia for the 
past three days. I'm suffering again,—ah! 
cruelly! But there is something worse than this 
suffering. There’s the trouble here,”—pointing 
to his head,—“that thought which abandons 
you, that barrier between action and yourself, 
that interior immobilization ... 1 was fright¬ 
ened, when confronted with the necessity of 
this operation on Dufour, at being no longer 
myself, and not to have acted in such a case 
would have been equivalent, for an Ortegue, 
to desertion ... So I promised myself that I 
would take no more injections, and broke them 
off at once. As you know, Tm not the man 
for half-measures ... I came to see that 
I should never succeed by diminishing the 
dose . . . Only, IVe the classic symptoms 
due to sudden abstinence: insomnia, tingling, 
cold, and extraordinary hyperaesthesia. But 
anything, anything rather than that oppressive 
weight, that leaden cloak on the will . . . 
Marsal, I want Dufour to walk, and walk he 
shall . • Come, he must have been made 
ready by now ...” 
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A few minutes later we entered tli'p 
operating-room: he, exceedingly nervous and at 
high tension ; I, filled with a great desire to see 
the daring operation he was about to perform 
on the heroic and unfortunate Dufour at an 
end and successful, I noted with anxiety that 
Orfegue’s excitement increased the nearer the 
moment for action appoached. Formerly, it 
had been the contrary. The mere act of 
putting on his apron and indiarubber gloves 
had calmed him. But that morning he talked 
and talked, all along the corridors, with such a 
morbid volubility ! I distinctly remember two 
of his remarks, one of which he made to me 
almost on the threshold of the operating-room, 
as he pointed out the figure of the chaplain 
descending the steps into the garden— 

** The Abbd Courmont has just distributed 
his morphia, and perhaps to poor Dufour. It 
is even more stupefying than the other.” 

The second remark was made in the 
operating-room Itself, before an audience com¬ 
posed of the group of nurses, male and female, 
who, surrounding' the wounded man, had just 
finished sending him to sleep on the table— 

“ You are going to behold a miracle,” said 
Ort^gue to them, “but a true one,—a scientific 
miracle. This paralytic will walk. I shall open 
his vertebral canal and extract the bullet. Ah ! 
it is A magnificent operation. Young men and 
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^women, youVe in luck’s way. In the course of 
;two months you will have witnessed three 
jaminectomies. Ask Marsal. He did not see 
more during the whole of his hospital studies.” 

The sort of intense glee with which he 
announced one of the most bloody surgical 
interventions that exists justified the insulting 
epigram of the humorist who made out that we 
become surgeons to satisfy with impunity the 
instincts of the executioner. How little this 
ill-placed delight resembled the sudden fixity 
with which he watched me paint with iodine 
the back of the wounded man, who lay on 
his stomach! I also noticed that his fingers, 
usually so steady, trembled a little, whilst, 
armed with a three-legged compass and guided 
by a radiographic plate on which the bullet 
could be distinguished, he marked three 
reference points on the now quite yellow skin, 
—but not more yellow than his own face. 
These preparations completed, he began to 
proceed to denude the vertebrae by means 
of a deep rectangular incision, as far as the 
bone. Was my own nervousness at fault ? It 
seemed to me that the stroke of his knife 
lacked its customary decision. But no time 
was given me to reflect on that point. The 
denudation was accompanied, as usual, by a 
considerable flow of blood which ran the risk 
of obscuring the field of the operation. I had 
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seized the two instruments used' for holding 
the lips of the wound apart 1 used one 
myself and held out the other to Ortfegue, 
But to my stupefaction I saw him pay no heed 
to my gesture. He continued to work amidst 
the flow of blood, but with a hesitating, 
uncertain hand. Suddenly, he let go of the 
handle of his knife, and an instant later I saw 
him break down, with wild eyes and distorted 
features. We had only just time to receive 
him on to a stool, on which he sank, stammer¬ 
ing hoarsely : 

** I cannot see it! . . . I can do no 
more I.. . ” 

Professional honour alone surviving 
amongst his momentarily overclouded faculties, 
he had still the strength, in the midst of this 
dreadful collapsus^ to push me away and ^ say, 
pointing to the table on which the bleeding 
patient lay: 

“ Marsal 1 Attend to him. Extract the 
bullet ...” 
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There was not the slightest doubt about my 
duty: the patient first. Whilst two infirmary 
attendants, supporting the overcome surgeon, 
led him away, 1 tried to stop the hccmorrhage. 
But what was to be done after that ? Ought 
I to close the wound, when I had that redoubt¬ 
able phrase ringing in my ears: It is perhaps 
a question of hours?*’ Must I continue the 
operation, groping in the dark, and guiding 
myself exclusively by Ortegue’s diagnosis ? 
I decided on the latter alternative, as though 
hypnotized by that genius whose .eclipse, how¬ 
ever, I had just witnessed. Above all I 
responded to the necessity of procuring for 
him the only relief he could receive, in the 
distress into which his breakdown had plunged 
him. His first words, when we saw each other 
again, would be the question: “ What about 
Dufour?” What a comfort if I were able 
to reply; I’ve got the bullet. It was indeed 
a simple pressure on the spinal-cord. He is 
saved! ” Amidst the tumult of these thoughts, 
I ordered the assistant who was giving the 
anaesthetic, who had also risen, to replace the 
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mask on the mouth of the patient, whose moans 
presaged an early awakening, and, completing 
the application of the instruments for holding 
the lips of the wound apart, resumed the 
exploration in a field where an error of but 
a few millimetres might have been fatal. 
During the whole of my medical career, I 
cannot recollect having carried out a piece 
of work which seemed so long. Not one either, 
made me experience more keenly, amidst the 
painful detail of the breaking and opening of 
bones, that sensation which one of our masters, 
Jean Louis Faure, has described so eloquently 
on one of the splendid pages of his essay 
entitled “ L'Ame du Chirurgien.” He shows 
the operator experiencing a thrill which exalts 
him and adds a new power to his being. 
Whilst feeling my way from fibre to fibre, 
amidst that bleeding and living fiesh, I once 
more admired the sureness of Ortegue*s induc¬ 
tions and his superhuman insight. The pro¬ 
jectile was exactly where he had said. I held 
it; I withdrew it. The pressure on the spinal 
marrow would disappear, and with it the 
paralysis. The miracle would be accomplished 
—the patient saved. Let me add, in a 
parenthesis, that he was so much saved that 
he left the hospital, the other week, on con*- 
valescent leave, without ever having suspected 
amidst what events the work of his deliverance 
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had been accomplished. Jean Louis Faure 
has noted also in regard to one under an 
anaesthetic—that he is the only person who 
is indifferent to the spectacle which is being 
played around the operating-table. Never 
have those words appeared to me truer than 
on the occasion of that episode, in the happy 
issue of which I could not believe, whilst the 
assistants carried the man back to his bed, still 
asleep, but restored to life. 

I hardly took the time to wash away the 
blood which covered my hands and face. With 
stained apron still around me, I rushed in the 
direction of Ortegue's study, clasping between 
my fingers, as though it were a treasure, the 
projectile I wished to hand him, before even 
a word passed my lips. 

‘'The Professor has recovered,” said a 
nurse whom I met on the way. “ He has been 
given, at his request, an injection of morphia. 
He wished us to leave him alone, and is now 
resting on the sofa, with Mme. Ort^gue by 
his side.” 

“So he has relapsed,” thought I. “That 
was inevitable. Better so. His breakdown 
during the operation, with that troubled vision 
and giving way of the legs, is the result of the 
sudden suppression of the morphia. A fatal 
syncope might have occurred. I must look 
into his condition. . . . But if he is sleeping ? 

G 
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• . . Anyway, Til go to the room adjoining 
his study. If he is asleep, then 1 will retire. 
If not, the news that the operation has succeeded 
will be the best of medicine. ..." 

So I opened that first door as quietly 
as possible, walking on the tips of my 
toes. I had no sooner crossed the threshold 
than the sound of voices came to me from 
the study of which the room mentioned formed 
the antechamber. I was about to knock at 
the second door and announce my presence. 
But a phrase, heard distinctly, stopped me 
dead, so much did it impress me, and the 
following is the terrible dialogue I heard, 
immovable as I was and veritably prostrated. 
Ort%ue, in the bitterness of his distress, had 
not had the strength to keep his secret. He 
had just told his wife the name of his disease, 
and the rest. And she was crying— 

But if you die, I shall not survive the day. 
You must not die! . . ." 

«My poor child," replied Ort%ue, ‘*you 
will survive me, and it is only right. You 
are not yet thirty. You have the right to 
live. . . 

“ Not without you." 

** Don’t speak that way to me. Tempt me 
not . . . Tempt me not!" he repeated. I 
guessed from the noise of a chair being moved 
that he was now walking about the room. 
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** Yes. I have had the terrible idea of dragging 
you with me into that darkness, that coldness, 
that void. Since I became aware that I am 
condemned, it is not once but twenty times 
that I have risen at night to listen to you 
sleeping. I heard your calm, fresh and regular 
breathing. I lit a candle, the light of which 
I screened with my hand, so as not to awaken 
you. I saw you so young and beautiful! 
Ah I that word youth! I imagined you in a 
year, in two years, in ten, in fifteen, still so 
beautiful, and 1 so far away!. . . I said to 
myself: I shall be but a phantom. She will 
forget me.” 

" Never,” she moaned, savagely. 

“Yes,” he replied, no less savagely. . , . 
“ Everything is forgotten. . . . And then came 
despair, jealousy, fury. I thought: ‘Suppose 
I kill her in her sleep, without her feeling it ? 
... 1 have plenty of choice as to means. 
There are so many poisons which kill instantly. 
I have some there.’ And then I held mysdf 
in abhorrence. I went down on my knees 
before your bed and begged your pardon. 
You do not know how much I love you. It 
is not death which frightens me. Death is 
a mystery only to those who do not know, who 
have not seen. Only, Catherine, to enter into 
it and part from you I To leave you to others ! 

. . . But why lay bare before you all this 
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shame and cowardice ? . . . I inspire you with 
horror. . . 

It is you who do not realize how much 1 
love you/’ she replied. 

** No, no,” he said, “it is impossible for you 
to love me any longer. No one could love the 
dead body I have become. When I look at 
myself in the glass and sec this sinister mask, 
these emaciated cheeks, this greenish com¬ 
plexion, I fully realize that further love for me 
is impossible. Impossible! The end has 
come. . . . Until this morning I had a right to 
think: * Intelligent as she is, and the daughter 
of a scientist, she may still find something 
pleasing in me—my talent and science ; seeing 
me at work in this hospital, admired by all, she 
may be proud of me—proud to bear my 
name. ... * That idea supported and exalted 
me. Because of her, I have outdone myself 
here during the last few weeks. Let me bear 
witness to that as I should do to a dead 
person. That also is ended, ended I ,. . After 
my breakdown this morning, 1 shall never dare 
to touch an instrument again. I should be 
too frightened of being an assassin. . , . Per¬ 
haps I am one, unless Marsal has succeeded., .. 
So you and Science and my art—everything 
has gone, everything. . . . Think how horrible 
a thing it is when everything you love dwindles, 
crumbles away and is lost—when you see and 
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feel it slipping away, and when, stricken by 
sqch a disease, you are going with it I . . 

“But 1 am not going to crumble away, 
Michel,** she cried, in most touching accents. 
“ You are going to keep me. You will not 
lose me. I love you; listen, I love you.** 

“Do not say those words.*’ With what 
feeling, too, Ortegue protested! “ They hurt 

too much. . . . But since that is impossible I. .. 
You do not love me. You pity me. And 
truly I am much to be pitied. . . ,** 

“ I love you,” she said, in a supplicating 
voice. “ I have placed all my life in you. I 
love you. ... As to it being impossible or 
foolish, I cannot say. I know that it is so. I 
love you with the same passionate tenderness 
as on the day when you asked me to be your 
wife and I replied * Yes.’ On that day I gave 
you my whole soul. You possess it. Do you 
not feel that you possess it.^ 1 have never 
taken anything back—no, nothing. But tell 
me that you realize I love you, that you feel it. 
Tell me. . . .*’ 

“ I cannot feel it,** he exclaimed. “ That is 
no longer possible. . . .** 

“Because you are suffering—because you 
are wretched ? ... You have not, then, under¬ 
stood why I love you, why—I repeat—I have 
placed my whole life in you ? Yes, the 
whole of it. For I cannot admit either that 
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one can love twice or cease to love. Above 
all, I cannot admit that one can start one’s 
life again. That is a thing for which I 
have never forgiven my mother. You were 
older than I was. I have always realized 
that you would grow old before me, and that 
also has been a reason for loving you the more. 
My father brought me up in the adoration of 
Science. He told me what he thought of you 
and of your value as a scientist. It is the 
poetry of your life which attracted me—that 
life devoted to Truth, amidst things so hard— 
the noble and benevolent side of that work 
which appears so brutal. I said to myself: 
* When he begins to grow old, 1 will look after 
him. If need be, I will be his nurse. My 
being will have fulfilled the whole of its work/ 
Other women dream of becoming mothers. 
Would that I had been a mother through you. 
I should have been very happy for it. But that 
did not come. I do not regret it. But if you 
do not feel that, just at the time when you 
most need to feel it, what would you have me 
become, I also ? Where would, you have me 
seek strength ? If 1 cannot help you in this 
last trial—well, then, everything is at an end. 
But I shall support and aid you. . . And 
again, savagely, she said: “ You thought of 
killing me. Didn’t you ? ” 

“1 told you so.” 
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“Tell me another thing. You thought 
also of killing yourself? ” 

“ I did.” 

“ Well, shall we die together ? Would you 
then believe that I love you ?. . 

There was a silence. 

“ Is that indeed true ? ” he asked. 

“ Is it true ? Look at me.” 

“ Ah! ” he exclaimed, and I shuddered, 
noticing that his voice had changed, that his 
despairing accent had given place to a tone of 
ecstasy, exaltation, intoxication. “Yes, I be¬ 
lieve that you love me. . . . Ah, thank you, 
thank you, thank you! It is the first time for 
weeks that I have rid myself of my nightmare, 
that I breathe and feel a little gentleness. 
Yes, I feel now that you love me. And how 
sweet it is. What a feeling of calm has come 
over me 1 What a relief! . .* . To have 
spoken to me thus, how you must love me I ” 

“ At last I ’* she moaned. “ Yes, I love 
you—passionately, absolutely. Agreed. I 
shall need no effort to leave a world in which 
you no longer are. Death does not frighten 
me either. 1 also know it is the eternal sleep. 
When would you like us to enter into it ? To¬ 
day, so that your poor flesh need suffer no 
longer? Now, at this very minute, when we 
are so united, so transparent the one as for the 
other ? 1$ that your desire ? I am ready.” 
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“ Not yet,” he replied. 

With what anguish, during those terrible 
minutes, 1 awaited from him, from that man 
whom I was accustomed to respect so much, a 
a cry of revolt, a gesture of refusal, in the 
presence of this proof of a mad devotion! But 
that cry did not pass his lips. I guessed that 
he raised not his hands to make that gesture. 
A sign, alas! that his soul was as sick as his 
body. He accepted this monstrous plan of a 
double suicide, without even discussing it, in a 
state of delirium which proved that he also had 
placed all his life on this love, and he continued— 

** I am too full of happiness now. I do 
not want to lose it. As long as I have eyes 
to see you, hands to take yours, and the power 
of knowing you exist, I wish to live, to lose 
not an hour or a second of you. Morphia will 
save me from too much suffering. I was 
frightened of it, because I noticed that it was 
preventing me from working. It will not 
prevent me from looking at you, from hearing 
you breathe and feeling that you are living. I 
have still weeks—perhaps months—before me. 
I do not want to lose them.*’ 

*‘Nor I,” she said. “But promise me 
one thing. Swear to me on our love that it 
is only postponed, that you will not go without 
me, that it is a compact between us, as on 
the day when you asked for my hand. Do 
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you remember? . , . You are a doctor, and 
will clearly recognize the symptoms which 
announce the end. When they come, you 
will tell me, and also the means for myself. 
I shall have courage. We will pass together 
into that darkness, that coldness, that void of 
which you speak. There might be something 
darker, colder and emptier than that: our 
house without you. Michel.” she insisted, 
solemnly, “ I know that you have never 
broken your word. Do you promise me ? ” 

“ I promise you,” he replied. 

“ Thank you,” she exclaimed. Then, in a 
more cajoling tone, as if to a patient: “Try, 
mon amZf to sleep a little. You need it. You 
owe it to me, now, to husband the remainder 
of our time. Lay yourself down. You are 
going to sleep.” 

“ Not before I know the result of the 
operation,” he said, with a return of anxiety 
in his voice. “ I have been so upset that I 
forgot poor Dufour. If only Marsal has saved 
him! . . .” 

“I will go and see,” she replied, “and 
then come back.” 



XIV 

There was time for me to get away and pass 
into the corridor. There, I should have met 
Mme, Ortdgue as though by chance. She 
would have thought that 1 was coming from 
the operating-room. My first impulse was, 
indeed, to withdraw. But I remained where 
I was. Those words '‘To-day. ... At this 
very minute . . ** rang in my ears. Supposing 
Ort^gue, at the end of his strength and in the 
paroxysm of a fresh attack, were to return to 
them? Supposing the horrible project was 
carried out that evening, or to-morrow ? 
Should I ever forgive myself for not having 
immediately uttered the cry which was on my 
lips in the presence of this crime ? For it 
was a crime—that example of cowardice in the 
midst of pain, set before all the wounded in that 
hospital, at such a time as that Whilst I 
was hesitating—barely a few seconds—Mme. 
Ort^gue had opened the door and seen me. 
She started back in surprise; then, placing a 
finger on her lips, as a sign for me to be silent, 
she pointed with the other hand to the closed 
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dootf and, taking me by the arm, led me 
away. 

“ Were you there long ? ” she asked, when 
she had led me into her private room, which 
was near to the sick man—a fact that still 
further increased the tragedy of that conversa¬ 
tion, because of the possibility that he might 
appear at any moment, impelled by the desire 
to know the fate of poor Captain Dufour. 

Yes, Madam,*’ I replied, feeling that it 
would be useless to try to lie to her. “ I came 
to inform the Professor that I have completed 
the operation, that it has succeeded, and to 
bring him this bullet.” 

** Why then did you not come in ? ” she 
asked imperiously. “Why did you listen to 
us, spy upon us ? ” 

“ Madam,” I interrupted, 1 cannot offer 
any excuse. 1 ought either to have come in 
or withdrawn. That is true. 1 was, as it 
were, nailed to the spot.” 

** And now you are going to speak to him, 
to tell him that he has no right to drag me 
to the grave; to add still more to his agony 
and snatch from him the last joy I am able to 
give him.? Well, it is against my wishes, 
Marsal. It is against my wishes. . . . But be 
quiet! ” She again placed a finger on her 
lips and listened. Some one was passing along 
the corridor and moving away. “Give me 
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the bullet/' she said, '^and I will take it 
to my husband. When he knows that his 
patient is out of danger, he will rest. Not 
before. . . . And wait for me." 

Five minutes later she was back again. I 
had had time to reflect, and it was 1 who 
resumed the conversation by greeting her with 
these wo|rds— 

** Madam, I shall not speak to M. Ortegue. 
He is so ill. 1 shall not indict an additional 
emotion upon him. He has suffered too much 
for months past, as you now know. To crown 
everything, there is this operation which was 
interrupted sO painfully. ... If we were not 
in a war hospital, I should leave this house. 
I cannot; he would not let me go. My 
presence is all the more necessary here as, 
in the capacity of the Professor's pupil, I am 
the one designated to carry out his instructions 
if he ceases to operate, as he says he will. I 
shall not, therefore, go away, nor, I repeat, 
shall 1 speak to him. But the very silence 
which 1 promise to preserve towards my 
teacher, my admiration for him, and my 
respect for his wife, entitle me to say this to 
you. Madam, this double suicide is a crime. 
Do not commit it, and do not allow it to be 
committed." 

" What crime ? Does my life belong to 
me; yes or no ? ” 
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Not to you alone, Madam. No one's life 
is his alone. But go up to the wards—into 
the room of the wounded man on whom I have 
just operated. Look at him and question your 
conscience. So long as there exists in the 
world any one who suffers and to whom we 
can do a little good, to go away is to desert; 
and in war-time, in this hour of universal 
unhappiness, there are suffering people every¬ 
where, . . 

“ But if my husband needs me more than 
all the others ? ” she interrupted. '* If I have no 
other means of aiding him than by dying ? You 
speak of the man on whom you have operated. 
Suppose that lie were suffering at this moment 
from a certainly contagious and fatal illness, 
and I came to you, and said: * He needs a 
nurse to look after him; I will go.' That 
would also be a suicide. Would you call it a 
crime ? Marsal, I am not doing anything more 
than that, and my conscience is quite clear. 
Moreover, it is not your conscience which 
speaks to me; it is your prejudice. I have 
noticed it for a long time. You do not dare 
to thinjs: truly. I learnt first of all from my 
father and then from my husband how to think 
correctly. Listen. Would you like me to tell 
you my husband's views regarding suicide? 
Two years ago—he was not ill then—one of 
our friends killed herself. 1 shall not tell you 
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her name. The fact was kept secret—again 
through prejudice. Some one' was indignant 
with her. I can still hear my husband reply: 
'The reasons against suicide were invented 
by guzzlers who are fond of life, and would 
have everybody love it as they do. Out of 
the most animal of instincts they have fashioned 
a virtue.' ” 

" But that very instinct,” I replied, " proves 
that suicide is contrary to nature, contrary to 
order, contrary to law.” 

"Continue right to the end,” she replied, 
with singular irony. " Say that it is forbidden 
by God, whilst you are about it. I am going 
to astonish you. At any rate, that would have 
a meaning. But God! If there were a God, 
should I be living through this atrocious hour ? 
Have I deserved it? . . . As to Good and 
Evil, what do these words mean ? I am the 
daughter of a savant and the wife of a savant. 
1 am accustomed to think for myself. I know 
that there is no God. I know that there is 
no other world. I know that Good and Evil 
are the result of a long atavism of adaptations. 
To other women, these formulae have no mean¬ 
ing, They have one to me. My father and 
my husband have sufficiently commented upon 
them. When that adaptation is no longer 
possible, when a human creature suffers too 
much, in whose name would you forbid him or 
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her delivering himself or herself from that 
suffering? That is my case, Marsal. My 
suffering is too great.’* 

** And suppose a soldier in the trenches, 
to-day—some one you esteem or love, your 
cousin Le Gallic, for instance, were also to 
say, * My suffering is too great,’ and kill him¬ 
self—what would you think of him ? *' 

''That he was a coward, if able to fight, 
Uut supposing he were unable ? . . . Marsal, 
give me the means of fighting against this 
horrible ill which is going to carry off my 
husband—drag him from me. And you shall 
see! . . . No, You know too well that there 
is nothing to be done; that the cancer is there, 
implacable and incurable, with its issue as 
certain as the return of morning and evening. 
You know that my husband is dpomed, I did 
not lie to him just now. You heard me. I 
have placed all my life on him. If he fails me, 
I cannot continue. 1 will not start my life 
again. You spoke to me of nature. To a 
nature like mine the whole value of life, its 
whole beauty, rests in fidelity. As to those 
women who, having loved, love again—who 
repeat to one man the words they whispered 
to another, who disown both themselves and 
their past—they disgust and horrify me. I do 
not want to change; and the most terrible 
thing, in the case of survival, is that, whilst 
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living, and in spite of myself, I shall change. 
Already, during this year, since my husband 
has been ill, I have feared at times that my 
feeling for him, so complete and unique though 
it be, might elude me. You recollect Vincent's 
fande —poor Vincent whose face was crushed, 
and her terrified flight from the blind man 
with his bleeding and pus-covered face, after 
she had slipped in to be present at the dressing, 
and her shrieks in the corridors. * It is he no 
longer! It is he no longer I . . That despair 
is mine. At certain hours, it seems to me that 
I can no longer recognize my husband. I 
shudder to think that there are things which 
he stirred in me and which he stirs no longer. 
But that tremor is still prompted by love. 
It is the passionate desire to have existed only 
for him and through him. To pass away with 
him is to consummate that desire. It is to 
have truly lived my life,'** 

What reply was to be made to her ? On 
what authority, indeed, could one prove that she 
was wrong 1 I saw that she was so sincere, 
and from absolute sincerity comes a strength 
which is imposing. To surprise a human 
nature in its most intimate logic, is to admit it 
It is to legitimate, momentarily, ways of think¬ 
ing which we should condemn as abominablei 
if isolated from that moaning and suffering 
personality. We can no longer judge it so 
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long as we feel that it is living. Formerly 
I bad indeed suspected, in the case of Mme. 
Ort^gue, the influence of the two highly edu¬ 
cated men in whose atmosphere the young girl 
first of all and then the woman had grown up. 
But her beauty and elegance, the apparent 
frivolity of her luxurious life, her self-control, 
and her habitual discretion had not allowed 
me to penetrate her character, which was 
strongly coherent in its complexity. I now 
noted to what a degree her father’s mind and 
that of her husband mastered her own. She 
was not of Breton origin for nothing. She had 
adhered to their teaching as to a faith. That 
insane resolution to commit suicide had sprung 
from the depths of this nature, which was so 
concentrated, so capable of the most violent 
fixed determinations with itself. This woman’s 
determination, endowed with supreme devo¬ 
tion, mingled with exaltation and reasoning, 
conceived in a delirium of pity and justified by 
nihilistic axioms, was the conclusion, the sum- 
total of a whole existence, at once ardently 
romantic and severely systematic. To oppose 
frenzies of this intensity with academic argu¬ 
ments was like barring a torrent with a dam of 
pebbles. It merely sweeps them aside and 
roars the louder. Purely abstract ideas cannot 
arrest souls which are in that state of absolute 
tension where intelligence and passion form a 

H 
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whole. They bend only under a power 
analogous to that of the apostleship, under 
the influx of other souls in a similar state of 
tension. Life alone struggles against life. 
My inner weakness, my own intellectual inde¬ 
cision would, in any case, have resulted in my 
disarming in the presence of the force of such 
a wild outburst Meanwhile, another circum¬ 
stance paralyzed me. Conjugal intimacy pos¬ 
sesses its arcana. To penetrate too far into it 
is a profanation. I felt that to be so, at that 
moment, and also that 1 had listened—^against 
my will—but listened all the same, to what 
I ought never to have heard. 

It was necessary, however, to speak to her, 
so, finding but words of the simplest humanity, 
I said— 

How unhappy you are, Madam, and how 
I pity you ! ” 

” I am not to be pitied,” she replied, with 
a pride which reminded me of Ort^gue, and 
the shake of her head when I had clasped her 
hand after hearing her disclosure. 

She was truly, notwithstanding the differ¬ 
ence in their ages, the wife of this man. That 
was also proved by her promptitude in decid¬ 
ing to cut short a scene which was about to 
degenerate into one of useless emotion. She 
had spoken to me merely with the object of 
obviating fresh intrusions in the tragic 
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which she was determined to maintain until 
the end between herself and her husband. 
She already regretted that this outburst had 
exceeded her purpose. I saw her stiffen, and it 
was in a dry and cutting tone that she added— 
** All this is waste time, both for myself 
who have accounts to finish before my husband 
wakes up, and for you who have to watch over 
your patient. Go.” 

I obeyed her, but 1 had hardly passed the 
doorway and broken the magnetism of her 
presence when I recovered myself, and, walking 
along the corridors, kept on repeating— 

“ I will prevent this horrible thing. I will 
prevent it But how ? ” 



XV 


Certain silences after certain words make a 
very strange impression. When I met Mme. 
Ort^gue two hours later, I felt that any allusion 
to our conversation was impossible. She had 
recovered herself, and would never have per¬ 
mitted it. We found ourselves in Ortegue's 
presence, and he also had regained self-control 
Rested by his short sleep, he asked to sec 
me in order to have exact details about that 
morning’s operation. 

“ I am pleased with you, my dear Marsal/ 
he said. ** It is a great comfort. It is im¬ 
probable that I shall ever operate again.” 
He stopped my protesting gesture, ** But 
though the hand fails, diagnosis remains. I 
can still render service — with your aid. 
Confess that I was right, at Beaujon, in 
telling you over and over again: ‘Be a 
sui^eon.’ Based on Science, it is so fine an 
Art! What intellectual emotions when, knife 
in hand, and the most minute anatomical 
details returning to us, we literally graft out 
action on to that of life! This war is an 
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extraordinary, a unique opportunity for us for 
experiments. Take careful note of to-day*s 
business and particularly the signs of localiza¬ 
tion. You recollect them ? 

Whilst, in a few luminous phrases, he 
summed up for me his reasons, in the present 
case, for having substituted the diagnosis of 
a pressure on the spinal cord for that of a 
section, which had first been adopted, 1 was 
surprised by the serenity which was now 
stamped on his face. His whole being was 
expressive of expansion, quietude, placidity. 
That this master of the knife could throw up 
everything with this tranquillity, that this prince 
of surgery could abdicate with this resignation 
—what an indication! It was this plan of a 
double suicide, offered in the bewilderment 
of pity and accepted in the aberration of 
despair—this delirious compact, that calmed 
the violent and convulsive storm of his rebellion 
as though miraculously. The dying man, 
enraged to find everything falling into decay 
and ruin in himself and around him, suddenly 
found the strength to say farewell to a life in 
which he would not leave the one he loved— 
ah! loved with what ardour and insanity! Such 
peace of mind was more terrifying to me than 
all the recent outbursts. That monstrous death- 
contract, between this man and this woman, 
was not, then, a game, the caprice of a moment 
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of folly ? These two had accepted it, immedi¬ 
ately it had been conceived, with absolute, total 
and irrepressible sincerity. Seeing them thus— 
he so ill, yet almost ecstatic through the double 
intoxication due to morphine and passion, she 
with a bewitched look in her eyes—I had 
the proof that 1 was face to face with a 
phenomenon of reciprocal fascination, against 
which any intervention would be in vain. I 
had been present at the simultaneous inception 
of their suicidal determination. It had not 
been imposed upon them, but communicated 
from one to the other by a sentimental con¬ 
tagion which appeared to me at that moment 
as a stroke of destiny, a fatum at the 
thought of which I shuddered with terror to 
the innermost depths of my soul. 

This idea of fatality is incessantly encoun¬ 
tered by the doctor. There is nothing else 
which our profession teaches us to look more 
often in the face; to accept it when the issue 
is immediate and overwhelming, and to combat 
it when the day of reckoning, uncertain or 
retarded, leaves us the time. Time; that is 
our battle-field. Better still, it is our ally. 
How many times we have seen its slow and 
silent action amend the irreparable, introduce 
into the logical course of facts an unexpected 
element which refutes our surest calculations! 
Time was on my side. Let it be my excuse 
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for not having at once tried everything that 
could possibly militate against the sinister pro¬ 
ject into the secret of which chance had just let 
me. I knew that it would not be accomplished 
either on the morrow, or the day afterwards, 
or before many days. Ortfegue's love-fever 
guaranteed that; he would postpone to the 
last moment the act of eternal separation. 
In the meanwhile, perhaps, the voice of con¬ 
science would of its own accord revive in 
him. Another conversation which we had, 
almost immediately proved that to me; in the 
midst of the wreckage of his old morality, he 
retained the sense of probity. For he made a 
point of excusing himself for his relapse into 
morphinism. 

“ Marsal, confess that you have lost your 
esteem for me owing to my having recom¬ 
menced these injections? You are wrong. 
I have not forfeited my word. I made an 
engagement with myself to suffer in order to 
remain capable of operating and being of 
service. But, since I can do no more, I 
have taken back my word. Operate ? Even 
if the recollection of my breakdown did not 
forbid it, my strength would no longer 
permit. . . . Look, I can hardly lift this 
book. . . 

It was his big “ Traits cliniquede Chirurgie 
Nerveuse,” published the preceding year. He 
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opened it, and, showing me some notes 
pencilled on the margins, said— 

''I am rectifying a few small details. If 
it is ever reprinted, insert these corrections. 
Marsal, a scientist can never be too careful.*' 
What an invitation to speak to him was this 
scrupulousness of his ! But how could 1 confess 
that 1 had listened to his terrible conversation 
with his wife without running the risk of one 
of those excessively violent outbursts of anger 
such as he had had of recent weeks, and of a com¬ 
plete rupture between us ? If he were to send 
me away from the Rue Saint Guillaume—he 
was the master there—it would be impossible 
to recover contact with the two accomplices in 
the crime which I wished to prevent at all cost. 
Yes, it was necessary to exercise patience, 
since, once more, time was on my side. Had 
1 not before me an example of that sovereign 
power which waiting carries with it in the 
battle of the Marne, the development of which 
was in my case mingled with all the emotions 
of that hard month of September ? Ort^gue 
himself talked to me about it incessantly. 

“Do you know why Joffre is a great 
man he said to me. “ Because he is waging 
a scientific war.” 

He evoked the picture of the general at 
Charleroi, measuring the extent of the German 
avalanche, mathematically, calculating that his 
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own reserves would not reach the front in time 
to be useful, and moving back his front towards 
them. 

“ It's simple common sense and observation. 
To submit one's idea to feints and be ready to 
abandon^ modify^ or change it^ according to what 
the observation of phenomena teaches, this 
phrase from the writings of Claude Bernard 
remain as true of war as of the laboratory. 
Two different methods do not exist for the 
human mind. One alone is of value: to 
observe reality as it is, and conform to it. One 
can only act on facts with facts." 

I listened to him reasoning, so justly and 
uprightly, and marvelled to find so much 
wisdom united with such mental alienation in 
the one man. Throughout the day, in the 
midst of my hospital duties, I repeated to 
myself, with admiration, his admirably precise 
formula; One can only act on facts with 
facts." Between two dressings, I endeavoured, 
in imagination, to apply it to the problem 
which was beginning to obsess me, and which 1 
felt would obsess me all my life if I did not 
succeed in solving it before the date fixed by 
Ort^gue. The fact that I had discovered 
that abominable intention of double suicide, by 
means of what other facts could I prevent it ? 

I came to the conclusion, by psychological 
facts alone. But the materials vanished. 
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There was no coercion which enabled one to 
prevent offences of this nature, and as to modi¬ 
fying Ort^gue's state of health, the primary and 
fundamental element in the drama, one might 
as well have thought of trying to give him 
back the healthy organism of his twenty-fifth 
year. I hesitated in the presence of that other 
fact; an explanation with him. I have said why. 
One field only remained open to me: Mme. 
Ort^gue’s mental disposition. She also—she 
above all—might change. The instinct to live 
is still so powerful at her age! Yes, but 
personal honour is also so powerful, the need 
of keeping an engagement all the stronger the 
more redoubtable and painful it is I That had 
been made only too clear to me on the occasion 
of our explanation; she was one of those 
women who cannot bear the very suspicion of 
being thought to be frightened, or anxious to 
draw back. How could I speak to her, con¬ 
fronted by the apprehension of seeing her 
stiffen still more in the pride of her tragic 
sacrifice ? 

Days, however, followed days and stretched 
out into weeks. After that Monday of 
September 28th, came Monday, October 5th, 
and then Monday, October 12th. If I had 
kept a daily bulletin of my relations with the 
Oit&gue household, I should have had to write 
down, every eveningf, those words ** situation 
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unchanged” which made me extremely low- 
spirited through reading them too often in the 
Communique, For the war—so near, eighty 
kilometres from Paris, and still so uncertain— 
continued. I followed its events with every 
bit as much anxiety as if 1 had not been 
involved in this private drama, a very insignifi¬ 
cant and sorry drama, however, compared to 
the other! I realized that only too well, and 
that the tremendous struggle, prolonged at 
that time on the Aisne, was, in comparison 
with the possible suicide of a deluded couple, 
what an earthquake, like that of Lisbon or 
Messina, is to the crushing of two poor ants. 
Yet the national disquietude did not succeed 
in paralyzing that other disquietude which was 
within me. They mingled whilst growing 
keener. With feverish haste, I opened the 
newspaper in the morning to learn what pro¬ 
gress we had made round Arras, in the Woevre, 
on the Haut-de-Meuse, and closed it without 
finishing what I was reading, on Ortegue or his 
wife drawing near, in order to devote my whole 
attention to a scrutiny of their faces. What stage 
of their criminal plan had they reached ? Had 
they again spoken of it ? Naturally I deciphered 
on the face of my poor director nothing save 
the progress of the implacable disease, and, 
on that of his companion, the determination 
to avoid my inquiry. She now overwhelmed 
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herself with work. Everybody was astonbhed 
by her indefatigable activity. From morning 
until night 1 saw her passing between her 
husband’s study and the various wards oi 
the hospital, reporting the slightest incidents 
to him, and transmitting the orders which he 
insisted in giving from his sofa. He remained 
stretched upon it for hours together, smoking 
cigarette after cigarette. There was a per¬ 
plexing contrast between the fatal resolution 
which the young woman concealed beneath 
her beautiful serious face and the assiduous 
work of charity in which I saw her engaged. 
I endeavoured to discern in it the clue to 
secret remorse. Her almost feverish desire 
to be useful to the unfortunate seemed to me, 
at times, to be an anticipated expiation. “It 
is impossible,” I said to myself, again and 
again, “ that she does not feel the truth of my 
words : that suicide at such a time as this is 
desertion. 1 have made an appeal to this 
sentiment once. I will try again.” I waited 
and waited, with the idea of allowing this 
evidence to be stUl further strengthened in her. 
From time to time she uttered very simple 
remarks which proved to me to what a depth 
the terrible sights of the hospital penetrated her 
imagination, and how keenly also she appreci¬ 
ated the value of humble alleviation. 1 recol¬ 
lect* for instance* that one of her friends—a 
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woman of her own age, extremely pretty, and 
dressed in the latest style—^having come to 
invite her to dinner, I said to her— 

“ It is astounding to see how unaware some 
people are of the war.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied. “ She is a very 
good soul, but does not see the wounded. If 
1 were to go and dine in town as she does, I 
veritably believe that those who are here would 
rise up at table before me and put me to shame. 
So long as they are suffering, we ought not to 
live as we did before.” 

On another occasion, to be precise, one 
morning—as she found me finishing a news¬ 
paper, I handed it to her with the words— 

“ Read that. It is a most eloquent article.” 
“No,” she exclaimed, with a gesture of 
refusal. “ What is said or written does not 
interest me in the slightest.” And then, point¬ 
ing to some amputated soldiers who were 
crossing the peristyle, “ Nothing real exists 
save the sufferings of these poor fellows, and 
the assistance we can render them. I cannot 
understand how any one in France, to-day, can 
think of anything else but fighting or nursing.” 

The very evening of the day on which she 
had touched me by this generous profession 
of faith, another vision of her ended by 
giving me hope that the fatal design would 
not be carried out. We were getting near 
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the middle of October. The battle was 
raging from Lille to Verdun, and, owing to 
incredible administrative incoherence, the 
arrival of wounded was almost suspended at 
our place. Five o’clock had just struck. 
The afternoon dressings had been finished 
sooner than usual. There reigned in the 
corridors that silence which follows visits to 
the wounded. It was the moment when the 
convalescents were coming in from the 
garden in order to avoid being surprised by 
the first chilly evenings of autumn. I had 
gone to the window to see if our soldiers 
were obeying orders, and if any of them 
were lingering. I saw Mme, Ortdgue walk¬ 
ing alone in the deserted alleys. At first 
I could hardly recognize her, so strangely 
did she (whose walk was usually so firm and 
quick) drag herself along, as though tired and 
broken. She strolled along, contemplating, 
amidst the thin and golden foliage of the 
trees, the beautiful sunset—an orange-coloured 
sky, with pale-green reflections. Not a breath 
of wind stirred the air. The immobility of 
this verdant spot made that small garden* en¬ 
closed as it was within other gardens* seem 
like a little park, all peace and harmony. The 
fa9ades of adjacent mansions were presented 
in profile beyond. I could see, amidst the 
openings in the foliage, their discoloured and 
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neutral tints showing from space to space, 
with the rays of the sun striking the panes of 
a few high windows. The extraordinary tran¬ 
quillity of the place and the hour harmonized 
with the white silhouette which I watched 
as it moved along with a step that seemed 
more and more fatigued. Was that restful 
atmosphere reaching the young woman's tor¬ 
tured heart, or was she suffering from the 
contrast between the peace of things around 
her and her thoughts ? The lawn was jewelled 
with the clumps of flowers which Ortegue 
renewed weekly. That was one of the luxuries 
of his Clinique, and which, in spite of the war, 
he continued, through one of those little pieces 
of pride and self-love that were customary 
to him. Mme. Ortegue stopped before a 
rose-tree full of deep scarlet blooms. She 
plucked one and raised it to her face. At 
that distance, and in the gathering twilight, 1 
could not distinguish her features, but what 
a symbol that movement was, that attitude, 
that flower the fragrance of which was long 
and voluptuously inhaled, amid the blazing sun¬ 
set, by a woman who, in my hearing, had dedi¬ 
cated herself to death, and who now suddenly 
appeared to me as the young captive of the 
legend, saying farewell to life, regretting it 
all, regretting herself t Did she, who had 
already come into contact several times in our 
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hospital with the cold and sinister reality of 
death* mentally start back in terror at the 
thought of an engagement, made in a burst of 
pity, so tender yet so insane? Was nature 
revolting in her over-impulsive soul against 
that promise which had gushed forth in a 
moment of superhuman tension? The silent 
drama which I conjured up was suddenly 
completed by the arrival of Ort^gue. I saw 
him descending the steps, doubtless in search 
of his wife. He walked a few paces along 
the alley, without interrupting the reverie 
into which, still motionless and with the 
fragrant red flower to her face, she was 
plunged. He stopped and in turn looked at 
her, as she just before had gazed at the 
roses. The horizon had become obliterated. 
The sun’s reflections no longer shone on the 
window panes. It was as though the en¬ 
chantment of that peaceful hour had vanished 
at Ortegue’s very presence. What was he 
himself thinking of, as he contemplated that 
woman’s melancholy ? Did he indeed still 
think of dragging her with him to the grave ? 
Suddenly he approached her and placed his 
hand on her shoulder. She turned round, as 
though frightened, and then 1 saw them slowly 
returning towards the house, without a word, 
each fearing perhaps the voice of the other. 
Seized with pity on account of their silence, 
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I descended to meet them. We met on the 
steps, and I began to talk to them about 
a household question, which served Mme. 
Oitfegue as a pretext for leaving us. 

“ I will set that right/* she said, “ and 
return.” 

On leaving, she had placed the beautiful 
rose on a table of the peristyle. Ort^gue, 
who had sat down, picked up the flower, and 
with his hands, which he now always kept 
gloved in order to hide their darker and 
darker colouring, began to pull it to pieces, 
petal by petal, with a cruel expression on his 
thin bronzed face, and a look of hatred in his 
fiery eyes, whose brown sclerotic was terrify¬ 
ing to behold. When all the petals had fallen 
on the floor, he threw the sad and mutilated 
debris of that lovely rose on to the table, and, 
with a spasmodic laugh, exclaimed; 

“This is what Tve come to, Marsal—re¬ 
venging myself on flowers—I, Michel Ort^guel ’* 
“. . . Michel Ortegue! ** he repeated, and with 
that he disappeared through the same door 
as his wife, without my finding a word to 
answer him. 
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Half an hour later, he called me into his 
ofSce, He was holding a telegram, which he 
handed to me. A doctor at the front—an 
old pupil of his—announced the discharge to 
the hospital in the Rue Saint Guillaume 
of Lieutenant Ernest Le Gallic, seriously 
wounded in the head in one of the fights 
around Albert. 

“ I should like you to break the news to 
Catherine," he said. Fve no more strength 
for anything. Fm going to have a sleep." 

There floated in his eyes a torpid look, 
which proved to me, like the half-open drawer 
in which he kept his morphia, that he had 
just given himself a hypodermic injection. 
But this time it was no longer physical pain 
which he wished to deaden. The recent 
scene showed that only too clearly. What a 
descent into the abyss! What degradation 
since the d?iy—for all it was so recent—when 
he received that same Le Gallic in that very 
study with such aggressive words, but with 
such firmness still in his whole being I 1 
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recollected that» on passing into the corridor, 
and his pleasantry on the names of flowers 
substituted for those of saints. 1 also re¬ 
membered my first suspicions—very quickly 
combated—regarding Mme. Ort^gue and the 
interest inspired by her cousin. 1 was about 
to see how right I had been in not giving 
way to them, and that this woman’s soul was 
too loyal to have ever felt, since her marriage, 
a feeling of which she might have been 
ashamed. 

** Poor Ernest ! ” she said simply, when 
she had read the telegram, and big tears ran 
down her cheeks. She strove to hide them 
no more than the honest emotion which 
brought them forth. “ I expected it," she con¬ 
tinued. “It was inevitable. The best are 
struck down. They are the bravest and, to set 
an example, expose themselves. And my 
cousin was so brave! Even when quite a 
child he proved that. 1 can see him again, at 
the age of ten, during the holidays which we 
spent together at Tr^guier. They had been 
repairing the cloister, and there was a scaffold¬ 
ing which reached to the roof. A little boy 
of the town had climbed—^goodness only 
knows how—one of the topmost poles, in order 
to recover his kite. Having got there, he 
remained astride the pole, seized with terror, 
and daring neither to advance nor come back. 
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He saw us and cried for help. Before the 
maid who was in charge of us could stop him, 
Ernest rushed forward and, climbing from 
plank to plank, walked along the pole, calling 
t6 the little fellow : ‘You see, it's not at all 
dangerous.’ He then seized him by the hand, 
brought him back, and returned for the kite, 
without ever once crouching. I can still hear 
him say to me: ‘You’ve no idea, Catherine, 
how amusing it is to be frightened and to go 
all the same.’ He loved danger. What I 
fear, Marsal, is that, with this wound on his 
head, he may be no longer in his right mind. 
What a sad thing it is when a man is no 
longer himself! ” 

“ But why do you fear that ? ” I asked. 

“Because they are sending him here,” she 
replied; and then, shuddering, “ You get used to 
everything in a hospital except that. I thought 
of it last night, when sitting up in the ward. 
To me, during those vigils, there is always a 
touching moment: that when the grey light 
of dawn enters the rooms. Throughout the 
night, one has heard heavy breathing, sup¬ 
pressed sighs, moans, the sound of those in 
pain. At that moment pain is visible, but it 
is also the moment when, almost always, it 
diminishes, and, in the presence of those suffer¬ 
ing bodies, which, despite everything, are at 
rest, one begins to hope. We tell ourselves that 
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that sleep is already a slight relief. We look 
at them, bed after bed. We are acquainted 
with their wounds. We say to ourselves: 
‘ In two, three, five months they will be cured.* 
And then our eyes rest on one of tliose for 
whom this healing of the animal part of man 
will be but the perpetuation of a diminished 
and shattered existence, without either memory 
or speech. In the case of those, we hope that 
they may never wake again. Ah! if I were 
to see my poor Ernest like that! *’ 

*'Don*t look on the worst side of things, 
Madam,** I begged, that will never do.** 

“ You are right,** she said. “ Besides, we 
cannot.** On uttering these enigmatic words, 
but which were so plain to me, her look once 
more became gloomy. She mastered herself, 
however, and said: “We must prepare the 
room where we are to put him. The one 
which has been empty since this morning— 
the first to the right, you know, in the second 
corridor, I ought to say the Lily of the Valley 
Room. But these flower names applied to 
such places are too sinister nowadays.’* 

There was, indeed, an extraordinary con¬ 
trast between the ideas of spring, freshness 
and light gaiety, evoked by the recollection of 
the May lily, lilium convallium, and the appear¬ 
ance of the poor fellow whom the army m^ical 
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corps sent us the next day. Although Le Gallic 
was able to walk he was carried on a stretcher^ 
in accordance with the instructions of the 
surgeon who had first attended to him^ and 
who evidently feared the consequences of the 
slightest movement. His head was enveloped 
in several layers of gauze, which continued 
round his chin. Thus enframed, his energetic 
face was thrown into relief—pale, hollow¬ 
cheeked, with dilated eyes, filled with a look 
of animal melancholy, if I may so express 
myself. Two months of warfare had passed 
over the enthusiastic lieutenant, who, in the 
plentitude of his strength, had set off at the 
beginning of August. He returned to us, 
worn out at one and the same time by his 
wound and over fatigue, and also by too many 
emotions. However, the fear expressed by 
Mme. Ort^gue had not been realized. In his 
deeply injured body, the mind remained intact, 
courage and hope were the same as before. 
He proved it by his first words, when hardly 
installed in his room, and on seeing the tears 
in his cousin's eyes. 

*‘You must not cry, Catherine. Tm not 
worth it There could only be one sad thing 
to-day—the victory of the Germans; and they 
are beaten. As to myself, IVe never asked 
God for anything so much as to fall facing 
the enemy in a just war." And with a smile : 
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** He has spoiled me, since he has granted me, 
in addition, the favour of knowing it/' 

'‘Come, now, my little Ernest,"said Ort^gue, 
who had insisted on superintending the con¬ 
veyance of the wounded man, “ don't talk too 
much. What I want to know is the truth 
regarding that slight hurt of yours. Undo his 
dressing, Marsal, and you, Ernest, answer my 
questions, by monosyllables, so as not to tire 
you. First of all, how many days exactly is 
it since you were wounded ? " 

“ Six." 

** And where does it hurt ? Here . 
Here? . . . Here 

He followed with his hand the anatomy 
of his own neck. Le Gallic stopped him as 
he was following the course of the occipital 
nerves. 

** Yes, there." 

** Do you suffer much ? ” 

“ Yes." 

Those are the inner nerves which are 
torn or bruised . . . Any dizziness ? ” 

Not just now,” 

Any fever ? . . ." He had placed a ther¬ 
mometer under his arm. “ None. Have you 
had convulsions ? " 

“ No." 

“Good. The mind is intact. . . . Can 
you see my fingers } ” 
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He had placed his two hands at a short 
distance on each side of the temples of the 
wounded man, who replied— 

** Not very well.” 

I had finished unwinding the gauze bands. 
Behind the head we perceived a small hole, 
which was all the more discernible owing to 
the fact that care had been taken to shave 
away the hair surrounding it. Ortegue made 
a long examination of the wound. 

I think I can establish your diagnosis,” 
he said at last. ** Lesion of the occipital 
bone. A deep and penetrating wound. The 
bullet is still there. It must be lodged in 
the right occipital lobe. There is no need 
to intervene, so long as you have neither 
dizziness, nor fever, nor convulsions. Judging 
by the appearance of the wound, there are 
no splinters. But that is to be verified by a 
discreet trepanation. You can be cured. The 
bullet will become a foreign body that will 
be quite tolerated. Rest in bed, injections 
of morphia to calm that wretched neuralgia, 
and as few movements as possible, so as not to 
displace the projectile. You are very young. 
You will get over this. You have still happy 
days to live, my dear friend.” 

”Not happier than those I have lived in 
the trenches these last few weeks,” replied 
the officer. ** It is a magnificent thing to be 
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there, under fire, and to say to oneself: *At 
any moment I may see God face to face/ ” 

“ That will be for another time,” continued 
Ortdgue, in a tone of forced gaiety. “Our 
duty, as doctors, is to prevent those appoint¬ 
ments. Marsal will rearrange your dressing. 
As to myself, Fm going to rest a little. Do 
you know, my poor Ernest, Fve been very 
ill since Fve seen you; I am so still. But I 
was determined not to leave to any one, not 
even him”—he pointed to me—“the task of 
examining you. We will have you radio¬ 
graphed to-morrow by Laugel, the most skilful 
man in Paris at that work. I shall be very 
astonished if he does not confirm my diag¬ 
nosis.” 

He retired from the room, leaving us alone 
- -Mme. Ortegue and I—by the side of the 
wounded man. He had half-closed his eyes 
and his semi-bandaged head was immobile 
on the pillow. 

“Well,” she began, “you see that it isn't 
so serious. The Professor is not often wrong, 
and so long as he does not operate ...” In 
the presence of the wounded man's silence, she 
insisted: “You believe what he has told you, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ I know what I know,” he replied at last. 
“ Fve seen, in an ambulance at the front, one 
of my comrades who was hit just in the same 
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place* Like me, he was without fever, without 
convulsions, without mental troubles. But he 
died suddenly. That will be my story, but I 
am ‘ cleared,’ as the sailors say with us, do you 
remeniber ? Let us say no more about myself, 
if you don’t mind ? *’ 

“Yes, let us continue to talk. Tell him, 
Marsal, that there are no two wounds alike. 
Come now, tell us how you received yours, 
instead of talking * stuff and nonsense.* That 
is another homely expression. Do you, also, 
recollect it ? ** 

“Oh, there was nothing heroic,” replied 
the officer, “ nor even interesting in the way I 
was wounded. Such is war. You take part in 
twenty fights ; the bullets will have nothing 
to do with you. And then you enter, as I 
did, a communication trench, to carry an order. 
It is rest time; a day of dead calm. Just at 
the moment you are unprotected a shell 
arrives, and you are caught, as 1 was, I 
should say stupidly, if it had not happened 
whilst 1 was on duty, and, above all, if I had 
not seen many ordinary soldiers struck down 
under the same conditions without complaint 
And I, too, do not complain. Since the 
beginning of the war my comrades and I 
have had but one idea: to be not too un¬ 
worthy of our men. They have been 
splendid.** 
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** You also, I am sure of it ? ” questioned 
Mme. Ortfegue. 

I hope that 1 have done my duty,’* he 
continued. “But let us speak about your 
husband. He said just now that he had been 
ill.*’ 

I seized the opportunity of being the first 
to reply. 

“ He is better than he was,” I said, “ and 
we hope-” 

“We hope for nothing,” exclaimed Mme. 
Ortfegue. “ What good is there in lying to my 
cousin, Marsal ? Ernest will see my husband’s 
condition only too clearly. He would ask him 
if he were suffering, and where. He would 
irritate him—^you know how he is—and use¬ 
lessly. Yes, Ernest, poor Michel is very ill. 
His days are counted. A word will tell you 
everything—he has a cancer.” 

For the first time since Ortfegue had left 
the room, the wounded man looked at his 
cousin. An expression of infinite pity replaced 
on his face that of suffering serenity. He 
muttered as though to himself— 

“ You will always find the Crass,** Then, 
questioning, “ A cancer f There is no doubt 
about it ? ” 

“There is no doubt about it.” 

And he knows it ? ” 

“ He knows it.” 
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Le Gallic appeared to hesitate. Then, 
seriously, he said— 

“Allow me to put a question to you. 
What stage has he reached, from the point of 
view of his religious ideas ? 

“ What stage would you have him reach ? 
You know quite well that he has never troubled 
himself about those problems.” 

** Even when face to face with death ? ” 

“ Even when face to face with death,” she 
replied. 

There was another hesitation on Le Gallic’s 
part, and anxiety now in his voice— 

“ But yourself, Catherine ? When we 
were children, you had faith. Not more than 
ten years ago, at the Easter holidays, you were 
almost a girl, and I can see you communicating, 
by my side, in the old Cathedral of Tr6guier, 
where for centuries those from whom we have 
descended—^you and I—received Holy Com¬ 
munion. Does not the promise in which they 
believed, and in which you believed, return to 
you on the eve of being separated from your 
husband ? ” 

“ What promise ? ” 

“That of eternal life.” 

“ There is no eternal life.” 

“ I will reply to you in the words of St. 
Paul, which a soldier-priest, who was killed at 
Ypres, repeated to us in the trenches : * If we 
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have hope for this life only, we are the most 
wretched of men/ *’ 

** The point in question is not whether we 
are wretched, but whether we are keeping to 
the truth/' 

The truth cannot reside in ideas by which 
we can neither suffer nor die/' 

Look at me, Ernest, and look at my 
husband,” she said, with a strange defiant 
accent. “You will see whether we can neither 
suffer nor die.” And in her turn she left the 
room, adding : “ The Professor wishes you to 
speak as little as possible, and I Ve been making 
you chatter and chatter. I'm going to fetch 
you a nurse, to whom Marsal will give his 
instructions.” Then, with a smile, as though 
to correct the brusqueness of her flight : 
“ Good-bye, Ernest; but not for long.” 



XVII 

I HAD trembled on hearing those words with 
which she invited the Christian to watch her 
sufifer—and die, she had added. To Le Gallic, 
this word applied only to Ortdgue. But I had 
understood that she applied it to herself. She 
had just affirmed anew that determination to 
commit suicide, against which 1 remained 
inactive, through a sense of prudence, which 
became more and more mingled with remorse. 
Suddenly I caught a glimpse in the wounded 
man of the instrument of that action of which 
I felt myself incapable. He was Mme, 
Ortigue's nearest relative, after her mother, 
who had left Paris at the beginning of the 
month of August. For a minute I had thought 
of writing to the former Mme. Malfin-Trdvis; 
then given up the idea of introducing this 
^oistic and unintelligent woman into a conjugal 
drama of so exceptional a character. I recalled 
the evidence 1 had had when listening to 
Mme. Ort&gue's confession : the powerlessness 
of reasoning against passion, and that, to 
dominate an exasperated soul, the influx of 
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another soul, with the force of an apostleship, 
was necessary. That force was before me. I 
had only to look at the officer’s firm face and 
his eyes, whence streamed, in the midst of his 
suffering, the inner light, to recall the words he 
had spoken at his departure and his recent 
remarks. Believing what he believed and 
with that sincerity, this man would be horror- 
struck at this double suicide. What would he 
not do to prevent it ? Alas! I had no right 
to inform him, no right to betray a secret 
which I had learnt through an indiscretion— 
half involuntary, it is true, but for which I did 
not esteem myself. Who knew, however, but 
that he might guess the truth by himself? 
The few words with which he commented on 
his cousin’s departure revealed to me indeed a 
deep and almost divinatory knowledge of her 
character. 1 was less astonished at that later, 
when I knew how much he had loved her. 

" And what do you think, Dr. Marsal ? ” 
he asked me first of all. “ Do you also believe 
in complete negation ? ” 

** No,*' I replied; “ but no more do I 
believe in affirmation. As regards everything 
connected with the psychic world, my motto 
has long been the epitaph of a doctor of Padua 
of the Middle Ages. It is as follows : ‘ I have 
lived eighty years, I have studied unwearyingly, 
and 1 have at least learnt one thing: not to 
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ignore my ignorance . . . ignorantiam nuam 
non ignorarc* 

** Humility is the half of faith,” said Le 
Gallic. ** But you heard what my poor cousin 
said ? She asks me to watch her suffer—and 
you saw how she hurried away ? What ? She 
suffer—she who has so little strength with 
which to support it ? Only pride knows how 
to suffer with a mask as calm as the face of 
faith. But that is only a mask, hiding despair. 
Catherine is filled with doctrines inspired by 
pride; but she is without pride herself. As a 
girl, she adored her father, and thought as he 
did. Now she loves her husband, and thinks 
as he does. Her personality has ever felt the 
need of support from another. She is a 
woman. What will become of her when 
Ort^gue is taken from her ? ” 

The entrance of the nurse interrupted this 
conversation. Mme. Ort^gue had brought her. 
This time she and 1 went out together. Her 
recent words had brought back to me the 
agitation 1 had felt behind Ortegue’s study 
door on the day of the terrible scene. It was 
as though 1 had heard a solemn renewal of the 
suicidal compact, and, as then, it was impossible 
for me to be silent. 

** Let us go to the radiography room,** 
she had said to me, and arrange the 
negatives.*’ 
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I followed her, and, when hardly inside the 
room, said abruptly— 

You told your cousin to watch ‘you suffer 
and die. . . - Die^^ I repeated. “Are you 
still, then, intending to carry out that terrible 
resolution ? ” 

She did not even look at me, and, walking 
towards a table loaded with negatives, which 
she began to handle, merely replied— 

“ I am.” 

But I noticed that, .despite her apparent 
tranquillity, her hands slightly trembled. This 
sign of emotion, and, above all, the fact that she 
had not flatly stopped me, emboldened me to 
continue. 

“You will do me the justice, madam, to 
admit that 1 have kept my promise. 1 have 
not spoken a word to the Professor. And with 
you I have never tried to resume our conversa¬ 
tion of three weeks ago.” 

“ That is true,” she exclaimed; “ you have 
acted as a friend. I have felt that, and must 
thank you.” 

“ Well, madam, I repeat what 1 said to you 
then, that at the present time your life does 
not wholly belong to you. You heard what 
your cousin Le Gallic said. You have seen 
him. You have been able to judge from him, 
even more than from the other wounded men, 
of the feeling which animates all these soldiers 

K 
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who are fighting for us. Do you not also feel 
that your individual drama is very small by the 
side of this great drama ? ” 

“ Possibly,” she interrupted, “but it is my 
drama.” 

“ Ah,” I continued, “ do you not feel above 
all that you have no right to think in that way, 
no right to detach yourself from this great 
collective drama in which we ought all to take 
part to the end ? Examine your resolution 
carefully. You wished to give your husband 
a little joy, because he was unhappy ? ” 

“ Have I not given it him ? ** she asked. 

“ Be it so. All the same, imagine the 
firing line stretching from Dunkerque to Bel¬ 
fort. Imagine the hundreds of thousands of 
men who are there. These men have wives, 
as you have a husband. They have children, 
mothers, fathers. They have a future. They 
are giving all that. They are suffering in their 
flesh. They sleep in the mud, under shell-fire. 
They suffer in their souls, think of the absent 
ones, weep in secret. And so they must con¬ 
tinue to do. Remember those words of one of 
our wounded men: ‘To climb up the ladder 
out of the trenches is to mount the scaffold/ 
Nevertheless they climb it. For whom ? For 
France. But France is the sum-total of French 
lives. It is ourselves, I repeat. It is all our 
countrysidCt all our towns; it is Paris and all 
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the houses composing Paris: this Clinique in 
the Rue St. Guillaume and your house on 
the Place des Etats-Unis. These men, at the 
price of their blood, defend all that. Ask 
yourself conscientiously: are they accomplish* 
ing this immense heroic effort for the sake of 
a love adventure, such as a double suicide 
between these four walls } We are destroying 
that effort, each his own share, if we are not 
better because of it.” 

“ Were you a hundred times right,” she 
replied, “ I have given my word.” 

She had been unable to reply. How could 
Ilielp thinking: suppose some one were to give 
her back her word, would she not be saved ? 
Who was that “ some one ” ? The very person 
who exercised his influence over her and 
whose footsteps 1 heard at that moment in the 
corridor. Was not this an opportunity for pro¬ 
voking between them one of those explanations 
in which the presence of a third party serves 
to moderate, if one may say so, and even to 
prevent the intemperateness of two excited 
minds that would become incensed with each 
other were the interview a private one ? But 
the **Director” had no sooner opened the 
door than 1 judged from his look that he was 
in one of his bad moods, and I heard him say 
to me— 

** Marsal, I have reflected. J do not think 
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it necessary to wait until to-morrow, neither 
for the radiography—^you must telephone to 
Laugel—nor for that little exploration for the 
splinters. As to the operation, I am still 
uncertain. He’s such a wreck! . . . Although 
with a fellow of his tranquil disposition... . He’s 
really without nerves. Cerebral life has not 
been awakened in him. A quiet and monoto¬ 
nous family existence, an ecclesiastical college, 
St. Cyr and the barracks. Everything by rule. 
No initiative. No variety of impressions. 
Men of that type are exactly the sort to 
preserve survivals. This one supplies us with 
a curious example: the atavistic preservation 
of a mode of thought, stereotyped in him, and 
which he adapts to all circumstances. It is 
serving him to-day.” 

“ But if it serves him, man cker maitre f , , 

I dared to object. 

“ Oh! ” exclaimed Ortegue, “ I should take 
good care not to touch his mental apparatus. 
Besides, I should have my work cut out. 

. Impossible to bring such brains as those to the 
scientific point of view, which is essentially 
impersonal. In the case of a Le Gallic, on the 
other hand, the sole question is the destiny of 
the humaiji person. That is the pivot of Re¬ 
ligion, The pivot of Science is the conception 
of law without finality. To science we are but 
epipbenomena. To a Le Gallic, what he calls 
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hss soul is the essential reality. No means of 
coming* to an agreement.*’ 

** Vet the human creature who suffers and 
dies is indeed a reality,” said Mme. Ort^gue. 

“ Those are moments in the condition of 
its organs,” replied Ort^gue, “ and these very 
organs are only a series of physico-chemical 
facts, carried along by a movement which has 
had no beginning and which will have no 
end. . . . But what a power heredity is, 
Marsal! Look at my wife. She knows from 
her father and from me that there are two 
pictures of the physical and moral Universe— 
that of Religion and that of Science. She is 
aware that one of these pictures is painted from 
dreams, the other from nature, and that they 
are irreconcilable. If one is true, the other is 
false. She knows that, and behold she once 
more comes across a relative with' whom she 
was brought up. He is wounded. She is 
filled with emotion. The impressions of her 
childhood are revived. Momentarily, her per¬ 
sonality of fifteen years ago superposes itself 
on her present personality, and she no longer 
sees the absurdity of the ideas of this poor 
fellow, who imagines that the good God—he 
calls him good—led him by the hand into that 
communication trench to receive a shell 
specially manufactured for him at Essen! 
Confess, mon amiet* he was now addressing 
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his wife, “ confess that it is madness, sheer 
madness! ” 

As he laughed sarcastically, when uttering 
the last words, I was stupefied to see Mme. 
Ortegue burst into sobs. 

“ Come now, Catherine,'" he cried, what 
are you crying for ? . . Pardon me, Marsal, for 
this little domestic scene. . . . But what is the 
matter ? ” 

** That view of the world is too harsh,"’ she 
said, that is all. It hurts me too much.” 

Ma pauvre enfant^ it is precisely with the 
object of making it a little less hard that we 
are in this hospital. . . . Marsal, telephone 
then, immediately, to Laugel for that radio¬ 
graphy. That’s the safest thing to do.” 



XVIII 


What a conversation ! And how significant! 
It seemed to me that there was a tremor of 
pity in Ort^gue’s voice when he said, “ my poor 
child.” And I asked myself, what stage had the 
husband and wife really reached in their terrible 
project ? Had they spoken of it again ? When ? 
In what terms ? How was one to know ? Two 
facts were certain. In reply to my objections, 
she had been able, just now, to make but one 
reply—the cry “ my promise.” He, in the 
presence of her tears, and when she moaned 
over his too harsh view of the world, had 
been moved to pity. He had pitied her for 
faltering, for giving way to nature. That was 
his way. For how many times, during our 
visits through the hospital, I have heard him 
repeat, at the bedside of the sleeping wounded : 
** How touching is a suffering human being 
when he simply gives way to nature ! ” Would 
not the sight of his wife's fear of suicide suffice 
—would he not be the first, in that case, to pro¬ 
tect her against the temptation which he him* 
self had created in her, perhaps unconsciously, 
the temptation to commit this crime in a horrible 
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delirium of egoism and distress ? Yes, all that 
would have been true of the old Ort^gue, the 
magnificent worker for Science, the triumphant 
investigator from whom there flowed—as I 
have already noted—a never-failing, inexhaus¬ 
tible stream of altruism. It sprang from his 
temperament. One of my hospital^ friends 
said of him : “ The Director is as generous as 
wine.'" That phrase evoked the Ortfegue of 
yesterday. The man of to-day, this emaciated 
dying man with fixed look, exhausted by the 
drug he was taking, at times somnolent, at 
others angry and suspicious, had nothing in 
common with that other save his intellectual 
lucidity, which was astonishingly persistent. 
The affective parts of his person were attacked 
to the point of being depraved. He refused 
to leave the hospital, owing to the intense 
obstinacy of his pride, which recoiled before 
that supreme step. As his autocar fatigued him 
too much, he now slept in the Rue St. Guil¬ 
laume. Living thus with him always, enabled 
me to ascertain only too well the moral de¬ 
composition of his being—more painful to me, 
his pupil, even than his physical decomposition. 
I could follow its curve, day by day, and I im¬ 
mediately noted that Ernest Le Gallic’s arrival 
at the Clinique had coincided with a sudden 
fall in that ever-descending line. 

I had a first proof of this in his irony~he 
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who formerly never displayed it towards a 
patient—^when, the next day, 1 brought him the 
result of the radiography and my exploration. 

“No splinters, the wound put in order— 
that’s good. The bullet, as I thought, in the 
right occipital lobe. We must wait. Le Gallic, 
with a brain which has never done any work, 
is in the best possible condition. Hey! Sup¬ 
pose we made him think, do you believe that 
that would astonish him ? ” 

He began to sneer, just as he had done in 
the month of August, at "the time of the officer's 
first passing visit. It was then but the nervous 
irritability of a sick man. Now, his grimace 
betrayed a maliciousness bordering on hatred. 
I also detected a look of hatred in his eyes, 
and it was more intense the second day. We 
were proceeding together to the Lily of the 
Valley room. Mme. Ortfegue was standing 
near the door. She came towards us. ex¬ 
claiming— 

“Notjust now. Ernest asked to see the 
Abbd Courmont. I have brought him. ...” 

“ So,” said her husband, “ when I was look¬ 
ing for you just now, you were there ? . . 

“Certainly. . . 

Ort^gue added nothing. Standing against 
the high corridor window he began with visible 
impatience to drum on the panes with his 
fingers. 
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** Marsal/’ he questioned, “ when you 
aosesthetized Le Gallic the day before yester¬ 
day for that small affair, had he already seen 
the priest ? 

‘‘Yes,*’ I replied. 

“ The Abb6 must be amused! ” he resumed, 
shrugging his shoulders. Then, jokingly: 
“ The confession of a soldier who has been on 
campaign, what it must be I ” 

“ Not in this case," interrupted Mme. 
Ortfegue. 

“And as to the others,” I risked saying, 
• “be indulgent to them, mon chcr niaitre. As 
you said so well one day, they are dying 
for us.” 

“ I shall not be the one to reproach them 
for re-populating France,” sneered Ort^gue 
again. “ All the same, our Bayard is a long 
time relating his frolics. Good, it’s over.” 

The door of the Lily of the Valley room 
had just opened, making way for the Chaplain. 
The Abb6 Courmont was a man of sixty, small 
statured and very slender, with a wholly fresh 
and wholly pink face, lit up by blue eyes which 
looked, with childish candour, from behind 
gold-rimmed spectacles. His light hair, barely 
turning grey, crowned, flame-like, a face which 
was animated with an ever-exalted enthusiasm. 
A kind of ecclesiastical finesse modifled the can** 
did character of this physiognomy, through the 
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blinking in the corner of the eyebrows and the 
smiles which gave proof of a very perspicacious 
mind, combined with an immense kindliness. He 
was known amongst the Parisian clergy for his 
liberalism, which had cost him his curacy at 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs. Ort^gue had ac¬ 
cepted him at his Clinique for that reason. 
He had been somewhat surprised to find that 
this priest, who was so extremely tolerant, 
possessed also the faith of a missionary. We 
had learnt this concerning him—^an incident 
truly apostolic in its charity : that at the time 
of the mobilization he had stood in front of 
one of our large railway stations, talking to the 
soldiers, and had thus found the means of con¬ 
fessing hundreds. Ordinarily, Ortegue looked 
upon him with amused curiosity as a man 
of another century. On that day, however, 
there was a flicker of malicious mockery in his 
eyes and around his mouth, whilst the excellent 
priest was saying, with zealous effusion— 

" Ah! Madam, your cousin Le Gallic is 
a saint He is truly the soldier according to 
the Gospel.” 

Oh, oh I Monsieur TAbbe I ” exclaimed 
Ortegue, “ say that our cousin is a hero. That 
is correct. But the Gospel—in respect of some¬ 
one who returns from the battle-field! I don't 
often read that book, to whose most astonish- 
* ing success in the publishing world I bow. I 
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recollect, however, a certain Sermon on the 
Mount: Blessed are the peacemakers^ for they 
shall be called the children of God, Is not that 
the text ? ” 

‘*Yes/’ said the priest, “but there is also 
the Centurion, a lieutenant like M. Le Gallic, 
whose servant Our Lord healed and whom he 
admired. For he did admire him, Monsieur 
le Professeur. He declared: ' 1 have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ Note that well. 
He said to the rich, Abandon your riches. He 
did not say to the Centurion, Abandon your 
regiment. And it is the Centurion who has 
marked the mass with his: Domine, non sum 
digntis. . . . The soldier’s words are repeated 
daily at the altar by the priest, before the 
Communion. The Army has the last word at 
the Holy Sacrifice.” 

“Behold the Gospel militarized, like my 
Clinique'' replied Ortegue. “ However, if the 
Centurion’s servant had got in his head the 
projectile which our poor cousin is moving 
about in his, the Quack of Nazareth would 
have wasted his time. . . . Without offence, 
Monsieur I’Abb^. You have done your duty ; 
we are going to do ours. Let us go in to our 
Centurion. Are you coming, Catherine ” 

“ I am going to accompany Monsieur I’Abb^ 
a few steps,'* said Mme. Ort%ue. And J dis* 
tinctly read on the Professors lips a phrase 
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which he did not permit himself to pronounce: 

You are not going to apologize for me, are 
you ? ” 

He contented himself, however, with knitt¬ 
ing his eyebrows, with a nervousness which his 
wife doubtless interpreted as an order. She 
hardly took the time to exchange two or three 
words with the Chaplain, and was with us 
when we entered the room. 



XIX 


The wounded man, lying on his back, was 
engaged in writing with a stylograph. As 
on the preceding day, there was an expression 
of extraordinary dignity on his emaciated yet 
handsome face and a pure ardour in his light 
and dreamy eyes, 

** IVe caught you. Monsieur I’Officer,*^ said 
Ortegue. “ So, man of discipline, the doctor's 
orders count for nothing f Tell me, yes or 
no, did I order you to take absolute rest? 
And there you are at work 

It is not a piece of work,*' he exclaimed. 
** I am copying a few thoughts for an Image 
Moriuaire^ for one of the friends of my 
childhood. You will, perhaps, remember him, 
Catherine, he who managed a sailing-boat so 
well—Franjois Delanoe ? ” 

Remember him, I should think I do! Is 
he dead ?" 

** Killed by my side, eighteen days ago, 
heroically. I wrote a little account of his 
death for a Rennes newspaper. He was 
established in that city as a lawyer. And 
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then I found these pages too shapeless, too 
crude. So 1 have not sent them.” 

*‘You have them there?** Mme. Ortegue 
asked. 

** Yes/* he exclaimed. ** Oh I they don’t 
amount to much 1 ’* 

He withdrew a few sheets from a port¬ 
folio lying on his bed between a New Testa¬ 
ment and a Prayer-book. 

‘*You can even read it aloud,** he added, 
handing the papers. This narrative will 
show you, cousin—^and you also, Dr. Marsal, 
what our men are. We must love them, you 
see. Theirs is a hard task, as you will hear, 
and how heartily they carry it out! I heard 
one of them, in the trenches, say to another: 

‘ If I go under fire again, I shall win the cross 
of honour.* ‘ Or a cross of wood,* said the 
other. And the first speaker responded: 
* That’s the same thing.' But read, Catherine.” 

Mme. Ortegue unfolded the sheets and 
began to read. I do not believe that I 
have experienced, during the whole of this 
war, a more thrilling sensation than that of 
the savage attack which was evoked in the 
presence of one of the combatants, on the 
eve, alas I of death, by that sweet trembling 
woman's voice. Brilliantly and distinctly, 
her voice enunciated the technical terms, 
employed quite naturally by the officer, because 
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the picture of the fight—brutal and complete ‘ 
—was revived in him. She grew tender, 
choking down her emotion, on reaching 
passages that were too painful. But here 
is the story, with the title which Le Gallic 
had written at the top, in his big manly hand 
—that of one who goes straight ahead. 

FRANCOIS DELANOE 

MY TESTIMONY 

He died heroically. He was the comrade 
of my childhood, my brother, and, since but 
a week ago, my sergeant. Poor fellow ! 

Ah! that magnificent attack! Everything 
had been minutely prepared. 

The watches of the chiefs of the section 
had been set by each other. We were to 
leave the trenches at five in the morning 
without signal rocket. No knapsacks for 
the men. Two hundred cartridges each. 
In our nosebags, in addition to a tin of bully 
beef and a bit of bread, five grenades. Flasks 
full of water and coffee. Tied on our backs, 
five empty sand-bags, for blocking the con¬ 
quered communication trenches. 

Before the departure, every one was to 
cut a step with the tool fixed to his belt in 
order to jump all the quicker over the parapet^ 
Afterwaids, not a gun shot. Everything at 
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the point of the bayonet. On arriving over 
there, we were to be at them with hand-grenades 
and daggers. 

At ten minutes to five, I said: ** Look to 
your things. Is everything ready? Atten¬ 
tion I " 

Then, once more, I felt that sinking feel¬ 
ing, that moist warmth in all my limbs which 
is not a sign of fear, but which no human 
force can master. No human force, but 
divine strength ! Delanoc—he and I had made 
our communion the night before—was by my 
side, and he said to me in a low voice— 

“ I shall be killed to-day; of that I am sure.” 

** Are you frightened ?" I exclaimed 
laughingly. 

“No. I have never known the value 
of life better. It is so beautiful when one 
can give it to a holy cause! And never has 
it been easier for me to die, because I have 
never felt God so near.” 

Whilst he was speaking the pale and slowly 
coming light of day gave him a phantasm^ 
appearance, the beauty of an apparition. That 
light drove before it, around us, a heavy and 
wet fog which seemed to proceed, like a 
shroud, from the cubes and pickets of our 
barbed-wire entanglement. During the night 
the sappers had made passages in it which 1 
could see distinctly. 


L 
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Delano^ suddenly said to me— 

" Listen, that is one of our home birds/* 

I heard a lark saluting the awakening ol 
that cold morning of early autumn. 

Everything appeared grey and distant to 
me. I could perceive nothing of our goal. At 
three hundred yards, I guessed their trenches 
from the black and gaping eyes on a level with 
the ground. Loop-holes, close together and 
well guarded, were cut in the marly embank¬ 
ment. 1 had made a thorough inspection 
of the ground, the day before, through my 
glasses. I knew the exact position of the 
four machine guns which flanked their defences 
and made approach to the curtains and lines 
of retreat almost impossible. 

If, unfortunately, our big gun had failed, 
at the hour of the attack, to furnish its maximum 
of work, if their barbed-wire entanglements 
were still intact, the result was a mathematical 
certainty: we should all be mowed down. 

Delanoe knew that, as well as I did. He 
also said— 

“ Three hundred metres at the point of the 
bayonet is an absurdity. But look.'’ 

He pointed out to me, about two hundred 
yards away, a barely visible depression in 
the ground which provided the necessary angle 
for sheltering the men when lying down. It 
was a possible salvation, allowing time to 
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let the second line of reinforcements come up 
to us before setting off again! He added, 
‘'We stand a fair chance.” 

Five minutes to five: “ Fix bayonets I ” 

There was a long rustling of steel, accom¬ 
panied by rapid flashes. The men gripped 
their rifles. Delanoe and I looked in their 
faces. 

Ah I brothers of two months of suffering 
and hope,—humble brothers whom we are 
about to precipitate, by a gesture, into the 
furnace, how we should like to kiss your poor 
sun-burnt, hollow faces I 

Which of those, full of ardour and youth, 
are soon about to fall ? 

Just at that minute, and as though a current 
had united our thoughts, I felt his hand take 
mine. “ Farewell, Ernest.” Au revoir^ 
Francois,” I replied. But again, and so 
seriously, he said : “ Farewell.” 

Five o’clock! five o’clock! “Now, boys, 
forward ! for the sake of France! ” 

At a single bound every k^pi^ every 
bayonet, every man was out of the dark 
trench. The serried line was in movement, 
trampling down the tall grass. 

They have seen us ! 

Pop! pop! pop ! . . 


. The machine-guns 
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spluttered forth incessantly. The bullets met 
us full in the face. 

** Quicker! ” Oh! the dull sound of pierced 
flesh and shattered bones, the stifled cry and 
the last oath of your neighbour who rolls to 
the ground, cursing the Boche ! 

Quicker!" Their curtain fire is now 
jerky and unsteady. Shrapnel lash us in the 
face, burst within three yards of our heads. 
“ Quicker, boys, we shall have them ! ” 

“Take cover!” It was the shelter, for 
two minutes,—the blessed ridge. Flat on 
our stomachs, silent and breathless, we recover 
our wind. 

‘‘Delanoii? ...” 

Ah! Delanoe is bleeding. He is pale. 
Blood pours from his cheek on to his light- 
coloured capote. 

“ Hit ? ” 

“ Jaw pierced. It's nothing.” 

“ Return to the rear and have it dressed.” 

“To the rear ? You're joking. Never.” 

“You musi^ go. As your lieutenant, I 
order you.” 

“And I, as your friend, remain by your 
side.” 

Already I Here comes the line of reinforce¬ 
ments, which reach us and spread out. For 
the second time I rise and shout to my men— 
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Up, lads! Cheerily! forward! ” 

Then comes the rush, the advance amidst 
wild yells. A hundred yards at full speed. 
A few seconds. Forward! Forward I ” 
With lowered heads, thumping hearts, clenched 
teeth, and stumbling, we are carried towards 
the white line which I can now see and which 
belches forth death incessantly. “ Forward! 
. . . Forward! , . . Forward! ” And then 
comes the shock of bodies which jump, cast 
themselves into an abyss, fall to with the 
points of their weapons in the flesh of others, 
who, crushed, beseech or flee along the 
trench. Then comes the horrible hand-to- 
hand struggle, knife in hand^ and wounded 
men locked in deadly embrace. 

Barrier to the left, quick, quick 
** Kamerad! Kamerad !...** 

“ Assassins! Cowards I Ruffians I Louvain ! 
Termonde! . . . The sand-bags! The loop¬ 
holes! . . . The loop-holes! ... Vive la 
France ! . . .** 

• • • ••••• 

The resplendent sun—God’s sun—the sun 
of the great days of peace and labour and 
Christianity, rose in the heavens. It was as 
though it shone for our victory. Everywhere 
there was silence, that terrible silence which 
comes afterwards, and which nevermore will 
be broken by that ringing “ Present! ” of so 
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many of our men who have fallen on the plain. 
Anguish-stricken and with a lump rising in 
my throat, I called out: '' Delanoe! Delano^ I 
Delano^! ...” 

I found him with his face to the earth. 
Death had wreaked itself on his poor proud 
soldier’s face. There, again—this time by a 
grenade—he had been struck, mutilated and 
killed, but without touching the string of his 
scapulary, and upon his heart there lay the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Cor Jesu, spes in te 
morientium, miserere nobis, 

had still another reason for not pub¬ 
lishing that,” said Le Gallic, when his cousin 
had handed him back the sheets. 1 did not 
want the mother to know of the disfigurement 
of this son whom she loved so dearly. She it 
is who has entrusted me with the little task 
for which you reproach me, cousin. But I 
have finished it. Mme. Delanoe wishes to 
send this Memento to all the men of her son’s 
section. Now that you know how he died, 
Catherine, you must tell me if the words I 
have chosen appear to you suitable ...” 

He handed Mme. Ortfegue another—a 
single sheet. She read it, this time in silence. 
When about to hand it back to the wounded 
man, Ort&gue intervened: 

" May the unbeliever see it ? ” 
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“Naturally,” said the officer, “and Dr. 
Marsal also." 

I have them before me at this very moment, 
those texts which I copied out the same evening. 
I transcribe them such as they arc. 1 also, 
like Le Gallic, am writing my testimony. I 
am supplying a document regarding two ways 
of interpreting the problem of death. These 
texts chosen by the Breton officer for the 
Image Mortuaire of his companion-in-arms 
represent, better than any commentary, one 
of these two ways. Placed side by side with 
this battle story, they illumine it and are 
illumined by it. We have here, it seems to 
me, gathered into a revelatory epitome, the 
whole psychology of the DelanoSs and Le 
Gallics. For these “ centurions of the 
Gospel,” as the priest called them, are legion 
in our army, and Le Gallic was so sincere 
that he realized in person the perfect type 
of a certain class of men, who are all will¬ 
power in action, all faith in prayer; and action 
leads them to prayer, just as prayer leads 
them to action. The symbol of this state 
of mind is the sword, the instrument of battle, 
when you take it by the hilt. At rest and 
planted in the earth, it is the cross. Are 
such individuals, as Ort^gue made out, mere 
examples of atavism? How is it, then, that 
the country, in the hour of supreme danger, 
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finds them to be exactly the workers it 
requires ? How is it that their energies 
accord with the most vital necessities of the 
Society of which they are members? How 
is it that their way of feeling and thinking 
is that which leads to the greatest output 
from the national organism ? 

At the top of his project for the Image 
Moi^tuaire^ Le Gallic had traced a cross with 
the legendary device: In hoc signo , . .; then 
the following quotations^ each with its source : 

Moriamur in simplicitate nostra. 

The Maccabees. 


For I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me: and I say to this man, 
Go, and he goeth ; and to another, Come, and 
he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it. 

St. Matthew viii. 9. 


But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed. 


Isaiah liii. 5. 
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Grants O God of armies, that what 
appears mean to other men I may find beauti¬ 
ful. Ah! if truly You are there, in that 
consecrated wafer, deign to see that I am 
not wicked, and that I also am worthy of 
giving my life for an idea. 

From “ The Call to Arms,'* the 
book of my friend, Lieutenant 
Ernest Psichari, Renans grand- 
son, killed in action, with his 
rosary on his arm. 


Blessed be he who inscribed Hope on the 
tomb. 

Written in a Prayer-book in the 
handwriting of Taim's daughter. 


For as the sufferings of Christ abound 
in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ. 

//. Corinthians i. 5. 


Jesus Christ completes His passion in us. 

Pascal, 
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“IVe read somewhere a report of* the 
autopsy on Pascal’s brain/’ said Ort^gue, on 
handing me the Memento ; ** I must find it for 
you, Ernest. I confess, however, my inability 
to see the connection between the scenes of 
carnage which you have described—necessary, 
I admit, courageous, I also admit, but ferocious, 
as you will agree—and these sentences of a 
transcendental idealism.” 

" There is a connection, however/' said Le 
Gallic. 

And what may it be ? ” 

“ Sacrifice.” 

“And then,” exclaimed Ort^gue without 
replying, “ if Mme. Ortegue finds a little 
consolation in this reading, I've no objection. 
On the other hand. I've a good deal of ob¬ 
jection to you reading old books in search of 
these or other quotations. What I want is 
absolute rest and immobility for your head. 
For you must suffer cruelly, when writing, 
with a lesion in a whole bunch of nerves in 
your occipital region. Have they given you 
your injection of morphia this morping, and 
what was the dose ? ” 

“ He refused it/' said Mme. Ortegue. 

What! refused it ? ” exclaimed the Pro* 
fessor. 

** Yes,” replied Le Gallic. “ The suffering 
is greati but supportable. Even if it were 
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noti I should sup|)ort it, rather than suppress 
it. Do you recollect, cousin, what I said 
to you on the occasion of my passing visit 
here—that one must pay for oneself and, if 
one can, for others ? That is why I try to 
have the strength to suffer, though it were 
only for those who do not possess that 
fortitude.” 

Ort&gue's dark face suddenly contracted. 

** Who are you referring to he exclaimed 
in a sharp tone. 

“To no one in particular.” 

“Yes, you are referring to me—to me,” 
resumed Ortfegue, violently. “ And owing 
to some one having related to you . . . 
But who has been speaking to you here ? ” 
He was seized with a veritable fit of anger. 
Walking towards me. ... “Was it you, 
Marsal ? ” But before I could even raise my 
hand to make a gesture of denial, he said: 
“ No. You are a devoted friend, you are.” 
Then, turning towards his wife : “ It was you, 
Catherine. It was you. I do not wish you 
to remain a moment longer in this room. I 
do not wish you to return. Do you hear, I 
forbid ; you f Go out! I tell you to go 
out! ” 



XX 


/ 


Mme. ORTicGUE obeyed, without a word or a 
gesture. All three of us remained as it were 
stupehed by this inexcusable outburst, the 
shame of which was already felt by the one 
who was responsible for it He had sat down, 
Still trembling all over, and kept his eyes off 
us. I feared that Le Gallic might also give 
way to some act of violence. He had turned 
very red, then very pale, like a man agitated 
by a fit of indignation, immediately suppressed. 
Ort^gue was the first to break this painful 
silence by saying to the wounded man, simply, 
as though he had come into the room merely 
for a medical purpose : 

Will you let me feel your pulse, my dear 
Ernest?*’ 

He had taken off his glove. His fingers, 
blackened by jaundice, rested on the young 
man’s white wrist. 

“No weakening,”he continued,“no irregu¬ 
larity. That is a good sign. . . . Still without 
dizziness* lying in bed? Good again. . . . 
You can hear me well ? Yes. . . . No feeling 
of oppression ? No sickness?. . 
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All these questions indicated a secret 
fear that a bulbar syndrome might suddenly 
seriously compromise a situation which, though 
apparently calm, was charged with redoubtable 
possibilities* 

Condition stationary,” he concluded, turn¬ 
ing towards me and drawing on his glove, 
therefore favourable. My prognostic remains 
the same: he has every chance of getting 
better. Rest. More rest. And still more 
rest.” 

He had arisen and appeared to hesitate 
for a moment Then, biting his moustache, 
he said, in a low voice, which was no longer 
supported by the affirmative and authoritative 
tone of the Director laying down his opinion— 

“Certain silences are lessons, Ernest. 1 
have understood yours. 1 am very ill, as you 
know, and I have not always control over my 
nerves. ... It is true, I take morphia, and I 
do not wish to suffer. With my ideas, I am 
right, as you, with yours, are right in wishing 
to suffer. To a monist like myself, suffering 
is a useless horror. I am not frightened of 
it. I fear nothing. I find it absurd, that is 
all. That being stated, did my wife tell you 
that 1 took morphia, yes or no ! ” 

“Never,” replied Le Gallic. “I give you 
my word.” 

“ Knowing her, I ought to have been certain 
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of It,” continued OrtSgue. ** I have done her 
a wrong, her of all people,” he repeated 
desperately. ** There are times when Fm 
a poor sort of man, Ernest, a very poor sort 
of' man. I had no need of this proof to 
know that our mind is merely the expression 
of our organic condition. 1 have just had a 
veritable psychical raptus. It is over. Friend, 
be kind to me. Permit your cousin to be one 
of your nurses. I beg you.” 

“Cousin,” exclaimed Le Gallic, “will you 
allow me to be absolutely frank with you } ” 

“Certainly,” said Ortegue. I saw from 
the trembling of his mouth that his recent 
irritation was returning. 

“Well,” replied the officer, in the same 
reflective and scrupulous tone, “I beg you 
not to insist. Do not see in my prayer any¬ 
thing more than this—an earnest desire that 
my last days may be as it were a retreat, that 
they may be undisturbed by needless anxieties. 
For these, I feel, are my last days, and you 
yourself. . —here he interrupted Ortfegue's 

denial—“have just proved to me, by your 
questions, how much you are still hesitating 
in your diagnosis. In any case”—this in 
answer to a fresh denial—“ it is not impossible 
that these be my last days. That is suffi- 
ciept to make me desire to employ every minute 
in preparing myself. The Fiat is still only 
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on my lips. It has not been completely uttered 
in my heart I require peace. At the present 
moment, you present to me the noble spectacle 
of a man who, having given way to a fit of 
impatience quite explainable, punishes himself 
by an act of generosity. I have always 
observed, during my life, that these heaven¬ 
ward movements, after a weakness, are, from 
the small to the great, characteristic of fine 
natures. But why were you impatient and 
irritated.^ Because, my cousin and I, being 
more than relatives, lifelong friends, you sup¬ 
posed she might have informed me of the 
trials through which you are passing together. 
That susceptibility of the heart will return. It 
is so natural 1 In any case, again, it may 
return. That is a sufficient reason for not 
desiring to have my cousin as a nurse. At 
any rate let us wait”—Ort^gue’ was visibly 
getting more and more nervous—“ let us wait 
until to-morrow. We will speak about it more 
coolly. There is no hurry.” 

“ Ernest, you make me painfully aware of 
the fact that I have not been myself,” said 
Ort^gue. “ For a Christian, you are somewhat 
lacking in charity.” 

With these words he went away. I was 
about to follow him, when the wounded man 
retained me, saying— 

'*Do me a service. Dr. Marsal. I know 
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that M. rAbb6 Courmont is going out this 
afternoon. If he has not yet left the hospital, 
I should like to see him again before he goes. 
By sending him to me, you will greatly oblige 



XXI 


A NURSE with whom I came face to face on 
the staircase told me that she had just met 
the Chaplain in the courtyard* I hastened on. 
He had already passed the entrance. 1 only 
overtook him at the corner of the Rue Saint 
Guillaume and the Rue de Crenelle. The 
poor Abb6 made a gesture of dismay on seeing 
me coming towards him with bare head and 
in my hospital blouse. 

Is the lieutenant worse ? ” he asked, thus 
proving how great an interest he took in his 
“ Centurion.” 

“No,” I replied, “but he wishes to see 
you.” And I laid stress on the wounded man’s 
almost anxious insistence, without relating, of 
course, the painful episode which had preceded 
and, as I comprehended, provoked it. 

“ ril go,” said the priest, simply. He now 
opposed to my curiosity that atonic face which 
I knew so well—that which we doctors assume 
at consultations. Whilst accompanying him, 
he asked me unexpectedly— 

“ Do you think, doctor, that the lieutenant 
might be taken, without danger, to another 

M 
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hospital ? I mean to say, for instance, to the 

country ? ” 

** Certainly not, Monsieur TAbbc. The Pro¬ 
fessor would never permit it. But why ? ** 

Because, with such different convictions, 
and nervous as M. Ortegue is, 1 fear a conflict 
between them. M. Le Gallic is a great soldier. 
Notwithstanding that, or because of that, 
perhaps, he possesses so sensitive a heart! ” 

With these words, the meaning of which 
was certainly vague, he left me. I saw in 
them an indication, as well as in the sugges* 
tion of a transfer, that the stay at the Clinique 
was regarded by the confessor — and also, 
doubtless, by the young man himself—not 
without anxiety. Did the prospect of a clash 
of ideas with his cousin's husband justify this 
fear on the officer’s part, and especially its 
communication to the priest ? Why had he 
summoned him now, immediately after Ortfe- 
gue’s offer ? His ardent piety must have made 
him accessible to all scruples. There suddenly 
rose before my mind's eye the serious expres¬ 
sion on his face when listening to that offer. 
I heard the almost imploring tone with which 
he spoke of the calm necessary during his last 
days. No, the believer did not fear a clash 
of ideas with the atheist. He was in fear of 
his own heart I also recalled a ** certain 
sermon on the mount,” as Ortegue put it. I 
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had myself read over and over again those 
fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, the classic piece 
of that **most astonishing success in the 
publishing world,” to quote once more the 
ironical Ortfegue. A verse, the profound psy¬ 
chology of which I have always admired— 
the flash of light thrown on the relations 
between thought and action—came back to 
me: “ But I say unto you, That whosoever 
looketh on a woman- to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his 
heart.” 

“ Behold the true motive. He loves her.” 

These words had no sooner been expressed 
in my mind than they brought conviction, and 
whilst going from room to room—it was in 
the afternoon—to verify the carrying out of 
the morning’s orders, my imagination wandered 
far away indeed from the sad sights of the 
hospital. It carried me to Tr6guier, that ancient 
and pious town, ennobled by its cathedral, 
and to that Breton country-side where Ernest 
Le Gallic and Catherine Malfin-Tr6vis had 
wandered together at the age of fifteen. My 
old hypotheses regarding the past of the two 
cousins again took shape. They became 
clearer. I caught a glimpse of an innocent 
and far-off idyll, transformed in her case into 
a dim recollection, but which in his had become 
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a passion. At fifteen, a youth and a maider 
are truly of the same age. They love each 
other or they think they love each other. At 
twenty^ this parity of age exists only as regards 
dates. The young woman who can marry, 
found a home, become a mother, already 
reaches a more advanced stage of life than 
the belated one of the young man who has 
just finished his studies and whose career is 
not yet begun. The outlined idyll appears 
to the young woman as child's play. She is 
now attracted towards the man who can be 
her support, towards the prestige of strength 
in the fulness of its maturity. She forgets 
the naive romance wholly made up of dreams 
—the romance in which no word of love was 
uttered and the only episodes of which were 
quickened heart-throbs, over-protracted walks, 
proffered and accepted nosegays, a dress put 
on more often than another because it was 
becoming. When she thinks of those mild 
emotions the young woman smiles and fails 
to recognize herself in them. But the young 
man does not forget so quickly, and if he is 
a Le Gallic, one of those steadfast and dreamy 
Bretons, timid and meditative, in whom time 
engraves impressions, instead of efiacing them, 
he continues to love the little betrothed of 
his fifteenth year, with a painful and increasing 
passion. It is a wound which bleeds within 
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him and which he conceals, above all from the 
one who has caused it. He would be angry 
with himself if he were to utter a word of 
reproach or complaint, and he takes a dolorous 
pleasure in remaining all the more faithful the 
more he has been misunderstood. If she and 
he were not of the same family, absence would 
cure him, but he sees her incessantly. If he 
gave way, like his companions, to the tempta¬ 
tions of sensual pleasure, this romantic flower 
would shrivel up with him as with them, but he 
is a Le Gallic and devout. His purity nourishes 
his amorous fervour. She whom he loves is 
married. He excuses himself for continuing 
to cherish her only on condition that he forbids 
himself the most insignificant liberties. How 
everything thus became clear in Le Gallic’s 
conduct, and everything, at the same time, in 
Ort^gue s attitude! When one loves a wife 
as ardently as he loved his, one has a sort 
of divination of the feelings she inspires. 
Ort^gue knew by intuition Le Gallic’s secret, 
which up to now was unknown to Mme. 
Ort^gue. I comprehended that also—that this 
woman had always looked upon her cousin as 
rather a child and with a child’s simple mind. 

■ Wife and daughter of distinguished scientists, 
she had never perceived what I had glimpsed 
at the time of the officer's first visit to the 
Clinique^ what I had just established at the 
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wounded man*s bedside: the extraordinary 
amplitude of interior life given him by his 
religious faith. Was she beginning to make 
this discovery in the presence of such heroism, 
such resignation, such charity, such certainty ? 
Evidently Ort^gue feared it. His fit of jealousy 
was explained then, and also the wounded 
man’s desire that he should be spared that 
supreme trial. What a temptation, and how 
strong, to feel oneself, at last, known, under¬ 
stood, perhaps loved I 
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This was one of those psychological con¬ 
structions which I have so often built up in my 
existence. Without doubt, this wretched in¬ 
firmity of mine, my lameness, by placing me 
somewhat apart from .others, has made me 
rather a spectator than an actor in the tragi¬ 
comedy of life. I have observed a good deal. 
I have used my imagination to a great extent. 
I have been greatly and often deceived. Not 
this time. My fear of seeing the accomplish¬ 
ment of the crime—as I continued to call the 
project of a double suicide—strained all my 
faculties of observation; and that 1 saw clearly 
into the sudden intellectual interest aroused 
in Mme. Ort^jgue by her cousin’s moral 
attitude was proved to me almost immediately. 

How did the Abb6 Courmont manage to 
dissipate Le Gallic’s scruples ? Did he treat 
them as mere imagination } Or else did he 
look upon Mme. Ortegue’s presence at the 
wounded man’s bedside as a possible means 
of converting her, and, who knows, the 
Professor also ? The fact remains that a 
tacit agreement was come to, and that the 
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young woman began to render her cousin a few 
of a nurse's services. She assisted in the 
dressing of his wound. She saw to his meals. 
Although he obviously avoided long talks with 
her, the few words which escaped from him 
from time to time regarding his interpretation 
of life, the judgments which he delivered on 
men and things, the books which she saw him 
read, all the revelations also of the wealth of 
his soul engrossed her. Already sufficiently 
to make her ask me, after forty-eight hours of 
those cares— 

**Marsal, have you known many devout 
persons in your life ? ” 

“None other than my mother. I mean 
to say; really known. But the characteristic 
of the sincere religious person is that he hides 
himself. Again a rule of the Gospel and once 
more in the ‘ certain sermon': ' But tlwu^ 

when thou prayest, enter into thy closet^ and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret*** 

“But have you observed, among those 
whom you have known to be sincerely devout 
persons, even without knowing them intimately, 
that their belief gives them strength ? " 

“ I don’t quite understand you. To believe 
is itself strength." 

“ I have framed my question badly. I 
should like to know this: do you think that 
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the strength displayed by my cousin, to-day 
when his suffering is so great, yesterday 
when face to face with death, which he braved 
so coolly, comes from his ideas or his 
character ? 

** From both/’ I replied, “ for they are 
connected.” 

** It is, however, very astonishing,’' she 
insisted, ** that one can find strength in 
complete error.” 

She was only at the stage of astonishment. 
A few days later, I heard her—to my own 
great surprise—hold with her husband a dis¬ 
cussion which very clearly indicated the evo¬ 
lution taking place in her mind. 

** What do you think Le Gallic said to me 
just now ? ” Ortfegue began. I’ll give you a 
thousand times to guess it in. He, an officer 
and present on the occasion, says that the 
Battle of the Marne was a miracle. . . . Why ? 
Because, it appears, it can never be explained 
strategically. ‘Well,’ I replied to him, ‘say 
that it cannot be explained, that we do not 
know the necessary conditions sufficiently well 
to give an explanation, but there is one.' ‘ Yes, ’ 
he said, * a supernatural explanation.’ Confess, 
Marsal, that it is astonishing to find any one, 
in 1914, thinking like that But you can’t ac¬ 
count for these secular stereotyped minds. ...” 
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“The unknown, however, exists in the 
world," exclaimed Mme. Ortfegue. 

“ There's nothing but the unknown,” he 
replied. 

“ Well then ...” 

She hesitated. He insisted-^ 

“ Well then, what ? ” 

“ Then Le Gallic's hypothesis may be as 
true as any other ? ” 

“ Reason a little,” he continued. “You do 
not know what the next room contains at this 
moment.^ Does it follow that you have the 
right to think that it contains a centaur or a 
unicorn,—fabulous animals ? We do not know 
what the unknown is. We know quite well 
what it cannot be.” 

“ All the same,” she said, “ the Hertzian 
waves, radium, before they were discovered 

• • • 

“ What are you driving at ? *’ interrupted 
Ortegue, 

“ This; that forces, of the very existence 
of which we are unaware, may be at work in 
the universe. When Le Gallic speaks of the 
supernatural, he docs not affirm anything 
else.” 

“ I beg your pardon, he does not say that 
these forces are possible, but gives them out 
as real.” 

“But,” she replied, “if there was not a 
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part of reality, whatever it may be, in his 
beliefs, how could he obtain strength from it ? 
That which acts on the real is necessarily 
real,” 

** That which is acting on him is his 
ideas, and a false idea determines volition as 
much and sometimes more than a true idea,” 

At this point I could not help intervening. 
The objections raised by Mme. Ort^gue 
presented too great an analogy to those which 
haunted my mind during recent weeks to 
prevent me doing so. The discussion now 
interested me on my own account. 

“ Is that quite correct, mon cher maUre 
I asked. Certainly a false idea may make 
us act, but our action very quickly collides 
with the reality which confronts us with a 
contradiction.” 

“ And don't you find that reality confronts 
us with a contradiction to Le Gallic's mystic 
phantasmagoria ? Why this terrible war 
itself should. ...” 

“ I do not, mon cher maUre. He interprets 
the war and adapts himself to it.” 

“Was I not right .'‘"he cried. Pnmb 
purgare. The virus is reappearing in you 
also. 1 appeal to the intelligence of both 
of you, not to your sensibility or your imagi¬ 
nation. Neither our desires nor our dreams 
count for anything in the search for truth. 
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It is a question of forming a conception of 
the world in accordance with the data of 
scientific experimentation—data which we 
ought to have the courage to regard as 
intangible. Now, among all our conceptions 
one done does not contradict these data ; 
an eternal and infinite energy, ever identical 
in its elements and laws, which creates, destroys, 
renews inexhaustibly, without beginning and 
without end, and consequently without object. 
Everything which exists—individual, species, 
planet—arose from this indistinct abyss and 
falls back into it. We do not know the limit 
of the power of this energy. Its laws are 
constant, but we do not know^them all. Hence 
those obscurities which we call mysteries, 
and which are merely interferences. We place 
desires and dreams in them. Behold the 
Supernatural! It is true that if we were 
to speak to Le Gallic on the subject of 
interferences. . . . But perhaps, after all, 
he knows there are luminous waves, and 
that when they strike against each other there 
is a diminution of light. He must have done 
a certain amount of physics to get into Saint 
Cyr. Little good it has done him ! . . . ” 
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He uttered the last little phrase with such 
bitterness that the conversation was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion. Jealousy was again 
gnawing at his heart. His wife certainly 
noticed it as I did. I observed that, during 
the days which followed this talk, her visits 
to the wounded man's room began to be less 
frequent. Every now and then she sent a 
nurse to replace her. On the other hand, her 
assiduity towards her husband increased still 
more. She incessantly returned to his office 
when he was resting there. “ Where is he ? " 
She let her eyes leave him hardly for a moment, 
was alarmed by his slightest display of im¬ 
patience, was eager to disarm him by foreseeing 
his slightest fancies. 1 also noticed that 
this redoubling of her attentions seemed to 
increase Ortfegue's irritability, instead of 
calming him. He became the ungrateful 
patient who reproaches those who nurse him 
for his disease. “Who is the person whom 
CEdipus detests the most.^” said one of my 
patients, a tabetic, to me one day, when I 
reproached him for his harshness towards 
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a relative who lavished her devotion on 
him. ‘‘Antigone, because every minute she 
proves to him that he is blind.** In spite of 
myself, in the presence of Ort^gue's increasing 
injustice towards his wife, I recalled that 
cynical declaration, and fell that beneath the 
witticism was hidden, alas I a sad human truth. 

But was there only injustice in Ortdgue ? 
Ves, for any one who would look merely at acts. 
But when you know a household, as I now knew 
this one, in all its most intimate details, acts 
are nothing. Feelings are everything. Had 
Mme, Ortc'gue fled from the Cliniqtie, unable 
to bear the sight of her husband’s decadence, 
the sick man might have shown less rancour. 
He might have said to himself: “To see 
me thus pains her too much. She loves me 
still.” But to him, as to me, this multiplication 
of little material cares betrayed a constant 
voluntary effort. Above all, that systematic 
flight from, that shunning of her cousin, proved 
that she was struggling. Against what ? 
Against the invasion of her heart, not perhaps 
by a new affection, but by a fresh interest. 
Another male personality had become living 
to her. Language is so clumsy an algebra, 
when it is a question of translating shades 
of sentiment, the formulse float about in such 
a condition of approximation, that I cannot 
find words precise enough to interpret a moral 
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situation the cruel stages of which I have 
recognized so well, the drama of a soul which 
has reached, as regards another, a sort of 
saturation point, and discovers with terrible 
remorse this termination of the tenderness of 
the past. That term—saturation point—is very 
technical, very brutal. It expresses so exactly 
Mme. Ortfegue’s incapability of experiencing 
a fresh emotion for her husband 1 On the 
other hand, everything was new in the 
sensations given her by the poetry suddenly 
revealed in the comrade of her childhood. 
She had known him as an obedient child, a 
good young man, a Saint Cyrian noted for 
his studious diligence, and an industrious 
officer. She met him again in the character 
of a Crusader, and this at a time when her 
affection for her husband, always more imagi¬ 
nary than real, existed merely in her will¬ 
power. When she told me, in our tragic 
conversation, of her horror of women who 
love a second time, who abjure their own 
past, this confession slipped from her: ** The 
most terrible thing is that, whilst living, and 
in spite of oneself, one changes! ” She was 
already defending herself against the exhaustion 
of her sensibility. The folly of her offer to 
die with her husband had had as its motive 
not merely the irresistible need of consoling 
his terrible distress. She had wished to furnish 
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herself with a proof that she remained abso¬ 
lutely, blindly faithful to her love. How 
could she keep up this illusion, now that a 
feeling was springing up by her side—a feeling 
all the stronger through its being accompanied 
by a spiritual revival ? The piety of her girl¬ 
hood before the hypnotism of the paternal mind 
turned her into an unbeliever, was obscurely 
awakened in her heart. At the same time, 
she discovered in it traces of agitations which 
had been less felt than dreamt about, the 
recollection, formerly obliterated, now suddenly 
revived, of the silent romance of her fifteenth 
year. In the course of the remarks which 
the nurse and the wounded man exchanged 
in my presence, and in that of Ort^gue, 
according to circumstances, the words “Do 
you remember ? ” passed and re-passed inces¬ 
santly. The old playmates went back to 
scenes insignificant to everybody save them¬ 
selves. Ort^gue was absent from them, but 
was not this, to his wife, one of the attractions 
of these evocations ? They served her as 
a relaxation from the present nightmare. 

Perhaps also—I set down this idea only as 
a hypothesis—^this was an effect of that psychic 
environment to the subject of which I am ever 
returning. By what signs do we recogniiae 
the presence of a form of energy,—for instance, 
electricity ? By the fact that it impresses us 
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directly, or else is transformed into another 
form of energy^ which impresses us in its turn. 
Light and heat belong to the iirst group, 
electricity to the second. We cannot perceive 
it directly, hence the explanation for it being 
so long unknown. The existence of a psychic 
medium, independent of nerve centres, and 
whence these would draw their force, is there¬ 
fore possible. Does not Blainville’s formula, 
that the brain is the substratum and not the 
organ of thought, contain a hypothesis 
analogous to my own ? But I am wandering 
from the point. I would merely connect to a 
more general law a telepathic^ or more correctly 
telesthetic phenomenon, which I myself have 
observed. Myers defined it as “ the trans¬ 
mission of impressions of any kind whatso¬ 
ever between one brain and another, inde¬ 
pendently of any known sensorial path.*' 
Goethe, who possessed a great scientific mind, 
also said: ** One soul can, by its very 

presence, act strongly on another." Was not 
the mental purchase which Le Gallic began to 
obtain over Mme. Ort^gue an action of that 
order? He loved her passionately and, as 1 
have since learnt, against his will. There can 
be no doubt that he associated her with the 
continual dialogue with God which his prayers 
and meditations prolonged indefinitely. Every¬ 
thing happened as though radiations emanating 

N 
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from this secret fount of love enveloped and 
influenced the young woman. Such are two 
poles connected by a magnetic current But 
whoever says current, says conducting medium* 
Perhaps indeed— I pass to the point of view 
Le Gallic himself would have taken— I was 
merely witnessing one of those miracles which 
are invisible to the unbeliever, and which, 
to those with faith, are of daily occurrence ? 
Yes, perhaps the wounded man’s ardent 
prayers exorcized the spell which had been 
burdening the unhappy woman for weeks past ? 
Who knows ? 

These hypotheses occupied my mind from 
that time onward. They interest me still. 
But of what consequence to the dying husband 
were the causes of this evolution in his wife 
and the principle of that influence,—to that 
imperious and passionate Ortegue who was 
made irritable by his disease and whose 
jealousy made him cruel ? The agitations of 
this feminine heart, so long in his possession, 
and their origin could not escape his perspi^ 
cuity, which was all the keener because 
sentimental emulation between Le Gallic and 
himself was increased by another. Ort&gue 
was as passionate in his irreligion as in his 
love. To have a believer of such fervour as 
thisa s a rival, redoubled his torture. When 
I now think of it, and at a distance, I shudder 
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at the idea of his last days, spent thus fa 
holding his peace. 

I have since learnt that his wife could not 
succeed in dragging a word from him for hours 
and hours at a stretch. As the donjon of a ruined 
castle remains standing, so pride was the only 
thing that remained of the triumphant Ortegue 
whom I had known and so much admired. 1 
gathered from these disclosures of Mme. Ortfe- 
gue, that there was no repetition of the violent 
scene of which she was the victim in my pre¬ 
sence, at Le Gallic's bedside. Nor, during that 
period, which lasted nearly a fortnight, did he 
ever speak to her of their suicidal compact, 
although his ever-progressive emaciation and 
the more and more marked intensity of the 
jaundice proclaimed the implacable progress of 
the disease. He rose for only a few hours, but 
always refused to leave the hospital, despite 
the objurgations of those of his cmfirlres who 
came to see him and dared to give advice. 
Visibly, he was suffering more and more, and 
the injections of morphia were becoming more 
frequent. Such a state of affairs could be 
prolonged neither physically nor morally. I 
saw that clearly. My observations tended 
towards the conclusion that a crisis was 
imminent. The patient was at the end of his 
strength, but the man was not at the end of 
his jealousy. He was about to prove it 
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On£ morning, as I was going, as usual, to his 
bedroom, to communicate to him the reports 
of the night nurses, 1 was told that he had 
risen and was in his study. 1 found him 
seated at his desk, in the act of verifying a 
heap of letters,—^tearing up some, classifying 
others, or throwing them into a blazing fire. 
Warned as I was, I saw immediately that 
these arrangements were only preparations. I 
recognized a long massive mahogany chest 
which was usually on his work-table at the 
Place des Etats-Unis, and in which I knew 
he kept his correspondence. He hardly cast 
a glance at the sheets I handed him. Usually 
he examined them minutely. 

By-the-bye,” he asked, “ where have you 
got to with your notes ? ” 

He had asked me, in fact, to draw up a 
record of the most interesting cases met with 
in our hospital. 

** 1 depend upon it a good deal, as 1 have 
already told you,” he insisted. '*My work 
here has not been what I should have liked 
it to have been, materially, you understand. 
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All the same, Tve . . /’ he corrected himself, 
"weVe done some good work. It must be 
made serviceable to Science. How many 
observations does the whole represent ? ” 

“ Fifty.** 

" And you have how many more to make a 
fair copy of ? ” 

“Eleven or twelve.*’ 

' “Good!** he said. “You will have been 
of very great help to me, under very trying 
circumstances, my dear Marsal. Will you be 
very nice to your poor old master ? Finish 
transcribing those last eleven or twelve 
observations between now and to-morrow 
morning . . .** 

“ If only my duties will . . .** 

“ Qudnaut and Renard will see to every¬ 
thing. I will give them orders,** 

Qu6naut was the surgeon whom he had 
called in after his break-down—a very good 
operator and who, moreover, incessantly 
bothered me to speak to Ortfegue on the 
subject of a surgical intervention. In the 
Director’s presence he was as much a little 
boy as myself. Renard was the incompetent 
student who assisted us and assists us still as a 
hospital pupil. 

“ Very well, between now and to-morrow 
everything shall be set down,** I replied. 

“ Thank you. I desire these notes to be 
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communicated to the earliest meeting of the 
Academy of Medicine, and I need to read 
them over. In the midst of life we are in 
death, and in my condition . . 

A smile passed over his face as he uttered 
these words and completed my conviction, so 
expressive was it of bitterness and impatience. 
On leaving him, I went cold all over and my 
legs trembled. I had just been furnished with 
a proof that it was settled. Still clearer was 
this made to me when I met Mme. Ort^gue. 
She was deadly pale, with a fixed expression, 
and an almost convulsive trembling of the lids 
of her eyes, which seemed to be concentrated 
upon a horrible vision interposed between 
herself and the objects around her. If things 
had reached such a pitch as this and the fateful 
day had arrived, hesitation on my part was no 
longer permissible; and that the fateful day 
had arrived was proved to me, for the third 
time and irrefutably, by a very simple incident. 
Its coincidence with Ortegue's demand for the 
completion of my notes ended in dissipating 
my doubts. About half-past ten the Professor 
again summoned me. He was with a solemn¬ 
faced individual, whom I had already met at 
his house, and who was no other than his 
notary. 

“ I forgot to tell you, my dear Marsal,’' he 
began, **that Maltre M6tivier was coming 
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to-day for the signing of the document which 
settles your position here, after my depar¬ 
ture.” 

“There you are again with your ideas!” 
protested the stout notary, whose comfortable, 
over-fed appearance—that of a well-set sexa¬ 
genarian—formed an extraordinary contrast 
with the dying man whom he made a pretence 
of comforting. “You look much better,” he 
insisted. “ Moreover, we have always noticed 
at the office, my clerks and I, that it resusci¬ 
tates people to make their wills, but you had 
no need . . 

“ Will you acquaint Dr. Marsal with the 
contents of the document.^” said Ort^gue, 
ignoring these consoling remarks, which, in 
their banality, were, involuntarily, cruelly 
ironical. Maitre M^tivier handed me the 
sheet of stamped paper, at which I glanced 
for form’s sake. “He has summoned his 
notary to look at his will,” thought I, “and 
the other has just said so. What more is there 
for me to wait for ? ” And my signature had 
barely been placed at the foot of the last 
clause than I hastily took my leave. I went 
straight to Mme. Ortegue's room. She was 
not there. I sought for her throughout the 
hospital, without finding her anywhere. Tired 
out, I went to see the secretary who kept the 
register at the door. He informed me that she 
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had gone out. My instinctive and immediate 
reasoning was: ** If the suicide has been 
decided upon, she must have gone to the Place 
des £ tats-Unis to put her private papers in 
order, as Ortegue has been doing just now. 
How can I make sure of that ? Telephone ? 
So that she will refuse to see me if she is 
there I Go there ? Surprise her ? Suppose 
I try . . 

The time to take off my hospital blouse, to 
put on my coat, to hail a taxi-cab, and I was 
speeding along the Boulevard St. Germain, 
the quays, the Avenue Marceau and the Rue 
Bizet towards that mansion where I had so 
often visited the fashionable surgeon in happier 
days. What a tumult my thoughts were in 
during that journey! and then what emotion 
I felt when the door-keeper, replying to my 
question, said— 

Madam has been at home for the past 
hour. 1 will announce Monsieur.” 

" There is no need to trouble, ** I said, 
anxious to get rid of the man. “ She expects 
me.” 

I rushed up the staircase, feeling certain, 
if she were engaged in arranging her private 
affairs, that I should find her in her little 
second-floor drawing-room. The rooms on 
the first floor were reserved for patients and 
receptions. The appearance of things around 
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me recalled to my mind, as I mounted the 
steps, the Ort^gue of the period preceding his 
illness. At a celebrated sale, he had secured, 
iifter keen bidding, the Italian Renaissance 
statue which stood in the vestibule. The 
Spanish tapestries, hanging on the walls, had 
figured under his name as a collector at a great 
retrospective exhibition. The gratitude of an 
American millionaire, whom he had saved, was 
witnessed to by a china vase, a huge example 
of art nouveau^ supported by a no less huge 
carved wooden pedestal in the corner of the 
landing. Ancient stained-glass bathed with a 
warm soft light the silence of this residence, 
abandoned now for ever by the one whose 
pride it trumpeted forth. This deserted and 
silent staircase still further increased my sad¬ 
ness. I had, as it were, the physical sensation 
of visiting a tomb—^the feeling that Ortegue 
was already dead! . . . But some one was 
living and must continue to live—the unhappy 
woman who had also ascended these two 
floors amidst the phantoms of former hours of 
triumph. 1 had reached the door of the little 
drawing-room. I knocked, a prey to the most 
unspeakable emotion. A voice replied, " Come 
in!** It was hers! 


Just like her husband a short time before— 
a clear proof that I was right—she was sitting 
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at her desk, surrounded by letters which she 
had begun to classify. She had stopped this 
work in order to write. Thinking that she 
was speaking to the door-keeper, she said 
simply, “ Is that you, Joseph ? . . and her 
pen continued to move over the paper. Then, 
turning round, she saw me and started to her 
feet with a cry. 

“You, Marsal? What ,has happened? 
Does my husband want me ? Is he worse ? ” 

It was the hrst time for many days since 
I had seen her dressed otherwise than as a 
nurse. She was still the beautiful Mme. 
Ortegue of former times, but how changed! 
These weeks of anguish had imparted to her 
noble features an outline that was finer, more 
compact, more hollow, as though cruelly 
chiselled. 

“No, madam," I replied, “and he does not 
know that you have gone out. 1 have left 
him with Maitre Metivier, his notary." 

“ And so you have understood ^ " she said. 
With her hands behind her back, she leant 
against the table, her head hanging down 
loosely. The start of surprise over, my pre* 
sence no longer astonished her. How and 
why I had come to the Place des Etats-Unis 
—drawn there by what presentiment, she did 
not ask herself. I was there. I formed part 
of the day-dream in the midst of which she 
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was stra^ling, and, with fixed eyes and bilf- 
Open mouth, she said— 

“Yes, it is for to-morrow. I have promised 
and courage fails me . , 

She had uttered these words in a low 
voice for herself alone. Looking at me, she 
continued— 

“Marsal, I cannot speak to my husband. 

I cannot face his contempt! Look ...” She 
turned round, and with a trembling hand 
pointed to the page interrupted by my entry, 
“I was writing there what I have not the 
strength to tell him. Take this sheet, Marsal, 
take it-” 

She sank on to her chair, and, overcome, 
let her arms fall slowly on to the table, with 
her head on her arms; and without uttering 
another word began to cry. I took the 
sheet of paper and read as follows :— 

“ I sincerely believed that my love of him 
constituted my whole life, my whole being, I 
told him so, and it is not true. I believed 
that if he died, the natural, the inevitable 
thing for me to do was to die with him. It 
seemed to me that if he were taken from me, 

I should no longer exist. It was my soul 
dragged from my body. I could not picture 
the sorrow of losing him. It was too terrible. 
That was beyond my power. I imagined the 
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void» the inanity of my being, separated from 
his, eyes deprived of light, heart emptied of 
blood. To such an extent had he set his im¬ 
press upon me! His voice, look and mind 
had been infused into me, had formed me into 
a new creature. That look, so warm, so full 
of gleams and disturbing, that somewhat bitter 
voice which seemed to me to be the very voice 
of intelligence and passion, that indefatigable 
mind the audacity of which carried me away, 
intoxicated me with confidence. But there was 
nothing else in me than that! 1 was merely 

the impression and reflection of you. Never 
did 1 think, like so many other women, of the 
face and figure, which you loved so much. 
When I closed my eyes, your eyes still shone 
under my eyelids and possessed me. Michel, 
Michel, is our love at an end ? 1 am frightened 
of you now. 1 suffer from unspeakable shame 
and anguish. From day to day, from hour to 
hour, it seems as though you are slipping away 
from me, withdrawing from me, and that my 
separated existence is reforming itself. I desire 
things which are not you. I desire air and 
light and space, in which it is so good to walk! 
I desire to share the ardour of this nation in 
arms. I desire the thanks of the wounded to 
whom I am doing good. Oh! Michel! All 
that, even without you, I desire. 

** Michel I • . . But I shall never dare to 
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speak to him. How he will despise me! 
Woyld he have ever abandoned me in danger, 
in suffering ? 

" But if I live, I abandon him. . . . To¬ 
wards the horrible path on which I am faltering 
he is every hour advancing. He must advance. 
He cannot stop, poor man I There is only me 
in the world who can help him, by walking by 
his side, and by lying near to him in the tomb. 

“ Ah I Michel, I cannot do it! I have 
promised too much. Free me from my word I 
If you require it, our bodies shall be laid in 
the same shell, but our souls must be liberated 
before death. The trial is too terrible. It 
shatters me. It shatters our love. Let me 
live. Even bruised and torn I would live, I 
am well aware that I shall be ever wretched after 
the splendid years I have known through you. 
Ah 1 if only I could hope to cross with you the 
threshold of another world, if only we could con¬ 
tinue to love each other in a heaven or in a hell 1 
But death is the end of all things. I beg you, 
Michel, to spare the flower which you love.. . .” 

This suddenly interrupted phrase, the ink 
of which was not yet dry, was completed by a 
spasmodic stroke of the pen. Not again while 1 
live shall 1 experience this sensation of having 
gazed upon a bleeding heart, of having touched 
its most sensitive spot. 



XXV 


I HAD no time to waste over emotion. I 
had in my possession that unique means of 
acting on Ort^gue for which I had sought for 
weeks. He should hear this agonized appeal 
—and immediately. However changed his 
personality might be, however weakened 
by disease, poison and despair, its chords 
remained too sensitive to prevent them 
responding to this supplication of a soul in 
agony. I looked at Mme. Ortcgue. She was 
still weeping, with her arms, head, and bosom 
crushed as it were against the table on which 
she had written this lamentable confession. 
She no longer saw me. She no longer knew 
either that I was there or where she was 
herself. What was the good of trying to con¬ 
sole her ? The thing to be done was to save 
her. Stepping as softly as 1 could, 1 left the 
little drawing-room. Then, as quickly as my ■ 
wretched leg would allow me, I hurried down 
the staircase and out of the house into the taxi, 
t shouted to the chauffeur the Rue Saint 
Guillaume address. I trembled at the thought 
that Mme. Ortegue, on recovering herself* 
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might follow me to take back that sheet of 
paper—her salvation I Once more 1 read its 
harrowing phrases, stopping incessantly to 
peep through the little window in the hood to 
see if any carriage were following mine. No. 
On reaching the hospital and whilst paying 
the chauffeur, I noticed that the Rue Saint 
Guillaume was deserted. Mme. Ort^gue had 
not followed me, at any rate not immediately. 
I had full liberty of action. 

In the courtyard, I ran up against Maitre 
Mdtivier. The ceremonious notary, who, a 
short time before, in the office, had greeted 
me with distant affability, was the first to 
approach me. He had been so astonished by 
e conversation he had had with his celebrated 
clk‘11 that, at the risk of being guilty of pro- 
fo.}sional indiscretion, he referred to it 

“I am glad to meet you, Dr. Marsal. I 
*s.now how’ fond of you M. Ortegue is. I have 
just received proof of it.” I have since under¬ 
stood this allusion to the will of my poor 
master, who, in his generous affection, had 
bequeathed his Cliniqm to me, in the event of 
his wife’s death. ** And you also,” continued 
M6tivier, “ are very fond of him, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then, watch him. I should not be 
astonished to hear that he was contemplating 
a fatal resolution. 1 have even thought fit to 
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warn the Chaplain, For, as you know, Vm 
not a free-thinker. I have implicit faith, and 
I should very much like to meet my faithful 
clients in heaven, especially those, like M. 
Ort^gue, who are the glory of a practice.” 

Consumed as I was by anxiety, I could not 
help wondering at how the same ideas, re¬ 
fracted in different minds, assume contradictory 
aspects. In the eyes of the worthy Parisian 
notary the other world was for o^ens de bien, 
well-to-do folk, whom he confused with gens 
bim^ good people — big fortunes continued. 
This paradisaical dream of a comfortable after¬ 
life no more resembled the religion of sorrow 
professed by the Breton Le Gallic than this 
most eminent member of the middle-classes 
himself resembled the officer. However, by 
his somewhat insipid optimism, M^tivier re¬ 
cognized the existence of a spiritual world. 
Ort^gue also, in spite of himself, by his 
rebellious pessimism. His frenzy, his spasms 
of passion, the feverishness of his nihilism, his 
despair in the presence of death, whicl^ he re¬ 
garded as a drop into nothingness, his out¬ 
bursts of anger, all constituted the blood which 
dropped from the severed limbs on the bed of 
Procrustes. His soul was mutilated by his 
doctrine. All these thoughts came to me 
afterwards. At the time 1 had but one idea: 
*‘Maitre M^tivier has spoken to the Abb^ 
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Courmont. I hope that the Abb^ has not 
already spoken to Ort^gue, and that I shall 
not find the Director too irritable! If it is 
possible^ let me be beforehand/" And I hurried 
towards the office. But almost at the door, at 
a turning of the corridor, the very person I 
' met was the priest. 

Are you looking for the Professor ? ** he 
said immediately. ‘'He is with M. Le Gallic. 
I am looking for Mme. Ort^gue.” 

“ I have just left her. Is the Professor 
anxious about her ? ” 

“ Is he anxious! ” replied the Abb6 
Courmont. “ He has just gone into M. Le 
Gallic’s in such a state I He is no longer 
able to contain himself. He made a veritable 
scene before us. A little more and we should 
have incurred responsibility for Mme. Ort^gue’s 
absence. So I said 1 would go and look for 
her. I have left him in the armchair into 
which he collapsed. Ah! he is indeed ill 1 
God has sometimes a heavy hand, after having 
had an indulgent and open one. But the body 
matters nothing. There is his soul! . . .” 

“ One question, Monsieur I’Abb^ I know 
that the notary has spoken to you of his fears 
regarding the Professor. He trembles at the 
thought that my poor master may have an 
idea of committing suicide. You have not 
mentioned the subject to M. Ort^gue } ” 


o 
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“ No/' said the priest. ** But that conver¬ 
sation impressed me so much that I went up 
to speak about it with M. Le Gallic, seeing 
that he is a very near relative.” 

“ Did you communicate M6tivier’s idea to 
M. Le Gallic ? ” 

'‘He had the same already.” 

** They are perhaps talking on the subject 
at this very moment,” I cried. “What are 
they saying? Let me go to them, Monsieur 
I’Abb^ . . . but alone. That will be the 
wiser course. I will reassure the Professor 
regarding his wife’s absence. She has left the 
hospital on a mission, and if there is a 
discussion between her cousin and him, 1 
shall be able to intervene with more authority. 
The mere sight of your dress might have the 
effect of exasperating M. Ort^gue.” 

“I leave you. Dr. Marsal,” replied M. 
Courmont. “ So long as M. Le Gallic is 
there 1 am quite useless, speaking from the 
religious point of view. I preach the Gospel. 
But he does more than that; he lives and 
suffers it. If M. Ortegue does not see 
religious truth through that great soul, it is 
because he cannot see it, because, as we 
theologians say, his ignorance i$' invincible. 
The parable of the talents tells us that God 
demands only from those to whom He has 
given . . . And then, the poor people whom 
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the Professor attended through charity will 
pray for him. I told Maitre M^tivier so. 
Guess what he replied. * That is the surest 
honorarium.' Oh! it’s not equal to Francois 
de Sales. All the same, it's not bad for a 
bourgeois. But I am keeping you . . . Go . . . 
Go . . 
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I FOUND Ort^gue at the officer's bed-side. Le 
Galiic's eyelids were drawn down over his 
eyes, as though he were asleep; whilst from 
the Professor's anxious eyes there darted 
anger. Both were silent. Le Gallic would 
not permit himself to express, and doubtless 
he reproached himself for feeling, the revolt 
aroused in him by the evident and unjustifiable 
jealousy of his cousin’s' husband. Ort^gue 
was bursting to speak. But he was unable 
to reveal to the young man, whom he regarded 
as his rival in his wife's heart, his intimate 
martyrdom. Pride commanded him to hide 
the terrible crisis through which he was 
passing and which had suddenly made him 
decide to fix the next day for the fatal expi¬ 
ration. Tortured by seeing the one whom 
he loved to distraction escape from him 
morally, tormented by that fever of suspicion 
which was all the more impossible to calm 
because it was founded not on facts but on 
feelings, he wished to lay a desperate wager: 
either his wife still loved him and the compact 
to commit suicide together held good, or dse, 
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loving him no longer, she would draw back, 
and he would know! She had not drawn 
back, and he did not know. Another doubt 
had sprung from that acceptation, from the 
" yes ** uttered by Mme. Ort^gue unhesitatingly 
and which she would also carry out, but 
impelled by what? Was she going to die 
with him through love or as a point of honour ? 
That painful question confronted Ortfegue. 
It was insupportable to him. His wife's 
inexplicable absence, by'^increasing the enigma, 
completed his exasperation, and perhaps his 
remorse. What ferocity there was in that 
charge he was thus bringing against a creature 
whose devotion he had so many times tested I 
The old Ortegue, so noble and so generous, 
reproached the erring Ortegue of the present 
with this cruelty. Moreover, what a contrast 
between this almost bestial outburst of passion 
and the self-mastery of which Le Gallic, at 
this very moment, set the madman a severe 
and humiliating example! This superiority of 
character was an insult, and one that Ortdgue, 
with the feelings which he now fostered for 
the officer, could not support. He would 
have learnt with dismay and horror that 
his wife loved Le Gallic. He still doubted 
it. He did not doubt that Le Gallic loved his 
wife. At bottom, as I have already indicated, 
he had always known it. The indulgently 
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bantering sympathy which he had so long 
shown Mme. Ortdgue’s cousin was a form of 
the complacence which a man advanced in 
life shows for a younger man to whom he is 
preferred—an irresistible caress to the most 
sensitive spot of our self-esteem. A reaction 
in the contrary direction had occurred as soon 
as Ortdgue had no longer been able to believe 
absolutely in this preference, Le Gallic's 
contained passion for his cousin had flattered 
the triumphal husband. The dying man was 
irritated by it, took offence at it. 1 have also 
indicated this: he hated him. 

To-day, these reflections spread themselves 
out before my mind. At the time, I perceived 
them all, in a flash, through a phenomena of 
mental simultaneity, analogous to that primary 
intoxication of anaesthesia which so many of 
my patients have described to me. All the 
details of one’s life rise up before one; at a 
glance one sees* whole series of years; and 
yet the inhalation of the ether or chloroform 
has lasted but a second. 

** Lieutenant,” 1 said to Le Gallic from the 
threshold of the door, '*pray excuse me. I 
should like to speak to the Professor privately.” 

1 myself noticed that my voice slightly 
trembled. Doubtless the features of my face 
were distorted. These signs of emotion did not 
escape Ortfegue, who questioned me sharply. 
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“ It has to do with my wife ? What is it ? 
What has happened ? ” 

He also spoke in a suffocated voice. I 
distinctly read in his eyes the horrible vision 
which rose up before him—his infatuated 
victim anticipating the hour and killing her¬ 
self the first. 

“ Calm yourself, mon c/ier maftre,' I replied. 

Nothing has happened. I have just left 
Mme. Ort^gue.” 

** She has come in,, then ? She must know 
that I am looking for her. Why is she not 
with you ? ” 

“ Because she has not come in.*' 

**You say that you have just left her. 
Where.? ” 

“ At her home, Place des Etats-Unis." 

“She is at the Place des Etats-Unis? 
She asked you to go there ? ” 

** She did not ask me to go there, mon cher 
maUre. I went myself.” 

“ How did you know she was there ? ” 

** I conjectured it.” 

On what grounds ? Why did you seek 
her,^” It was Le Gallic who now inter¬ 
vened. 

“Because Dr. Marsal was anxious about 
her, cousin. He does not dare to tell you, but 
I guess it.” 

For the first time since his arrival at the 
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\i09p\tal there was a tone of authority in his 
voice, ordinarily so resigned and detached. 

“Yes,” he added, “and I also was anxious 
about her, after her .visit this morning. 

“ She has spoken to you, then ? ” exclaimed 
Ort^gue, leaning forward. Looking alternately 
at Le Gallic and he then said to both of us—. 
“ What is the meaning of this conspiracy around 
me ? ” And to Le Gallic alone, violently: 

“ What did she say to you ? ” 

“ Nothing. But I noticed she was so 
troubled and anxious, like a person in the 
grip of overwhelming anguish. As to the 
reason for that anguish, 1 fear to know it.” 

** Come, speak out . . . Out with it! ** in¬ 
sisted Ort^gue, still more violently. 

“ It is very serious,” replied Le Gallic, 
with visible effort, “and yet . . . Cousin, if 
Catherine’s mother were here, or, in her 
absence, our aunt, who is, after her mother, 
her nearest relative, I would adjure her to put 
a question to you. In their absence and being 
the only representative of the family, you must 
not be offended if I put that question to you. 
That which is at stake indeed, if my fears ate 
correct—^and I am not the only one to feel 
them—is the cruellest grief which Catherine 
can experience through you. Cousin, give me 
your word of honour that you are not thinking 
of killing yourself.” 
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On hearing such a demand addressed to 
such a man and at such a moment, 1 trembled, 
and still more on looking at Ortfegue as he 
listened to it with tight-set jaws, flashing eyes, 
and hands clenching the sides of his armchair. 
I have often thought that the wretched man, 
under the double influence of jealousy and 
morphia, must have been suffering on that 
occasion from the beginning of a veritable fit 
of delirium. Otherwise, would he ever have 
replied to that evidently unacceptable question 
by a still more unacceptable one, which risked 
provoking a fatal emotion to a wounded man 
entrusted to his care.? Above all, would he 
have continued with a confession which ended 
in putting him, with respect to the young man, 
in such a position of moral inferiority ? 

“ Since we have got to the point of asking 
each other for words of honour,” he began, “ I 
will reply to your question, my dear Ernest, 
after you yourself have answered a question of 
mine. Ah^ so it is as a representative of 
Mme. Ortfegue’s family that you claim to have 
the right of controlling my household ? Well, 
give me your word of honour, in your turn, 
that you are not in love with my wife.” 

“ Cousin ! ” cried Le Gallic, raising himself 
up in his surprise and indignation. He re¬ 
peated : ** Cousin! ” 

“ Ha! ha! ” continued Ort^gue, with a 
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burst of savage laughter, and in a tone o( 
cruel triumph. “You don't give me your 
word! You cannot! ... So you love 
her! . . . 

Cousin! ” said Le Gallic for the third 
time, and in what a tone! 

“You love her!” resumed the other, com¬ 
pletely beside himself, “ And it is not merely 
to*day that I’ve learnt it. I've known it for a 
long time. There was a difference. Formerly, 
you had no hope of anything. You felt your¬ 
self to be a little boy by the side of the man 
that I was . . , that I was!” he repeated. 
“ It was two months ago, on the occasion of 
your visit here, that you began to say to 
yourself—I read the shameful thing in your 
mind—* If she were to become free.' And 
then you were wounded; you got yourself 
sent here, in order to see her again. I’ve 
told you what I believe, that you may live, 
whereas I . . . You had no need to be a 
doctor to know that I am going to die, and 
then . . . Then, understand, that shall not 
be. For my wife does not love you. It is 
I she loves, and she is going to leave with me 
for ever. She has offered to do so. I have 
accepted. You shall not take her from me, I 
am keeping her . . . Really! you claim to 
defend her against me.^ When she comes 
in, ask her to come here. Tell her that 1 
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am going to kill myself, that Tve told you 
so, that I have also told you that she wishes 
to die with me, and that we have made the 
agreement together. Make her change her 
mind. Try. 1 authorize you to do it. I 
don't know where my head could have been 
just now when 1 was astonished at her not 
being here. She has gone to the Place des 
Etats-Unis to do what 1 did here this morn¬ 
ing—put everything in order as for a journey 
... It is a journey, but without a return . , . 
Only, since you love her and 1 have always 
been good to you, Ernest, you might have 
refrained from coming here to spoil our last 
hours.” 

I did not come here, cousin,” replied Le 
Gallic; “ they sent me without my asking. I 
regretted it, I may tell you, until now.” 

And, turning towards me, he continued, 
** Dr. Marsal, will you give me that crucifix.” 

He pointed to an ivory Christ, a piece of 
modern work and very simple, which he had 
had hung on the wall, opposite his bed, in 
order to have it constantly before his eyes. I 
handed it to him. He clasped his hands 
around the black wood of the little cross, 
raised it slowly to his lips, kissed the nail 
which pierced the feet, and said— 

“ Thank you, doctor. I am glad that you 
are here, to be present at the oath 1 am 
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about to take . . . Michel/' he now addressed 
Ort^gue» with a fraternal appellation the un¬ 
expected gentleness of which astonished the 
enraged man, who raised his head. “ Michel, 
on this image of the Lord, I swear to you that I 
have never in my life uttered a word—a single 
word—to Catherine which you might not have 
heard. If the thought has ever crossed my 
mind that she might some day be free and 
become my wife, I swear that that thought was 
involuntary, and that I dismissed it—^you being 
living—as a criminal temptation. This Christ 
of my first communion is a witness that I asked 
Him for the strength to resist, and that He 
has given it me. Formerly, I asked Him for 
the strength to be happy for Catherine's 
happiness, when that happiness came from 
you, and I loved her passionately. For it is 
true, I loved her passionately, solely. Yes, I 
have prayed that she might be happy in this 
world through you, and, in dying, I shall offer 
my sacrifice that she may be happy in the other 
world, in which I believe. Behold how I 
loved and love her And you, Michel, look 
now how yoti love her, and at the act which 
you are going to make her commit. You say 
that she has offered to kill herself with you. 
You ought not to accept that offer. We need 
no longer choose our words carefully. You 
are sacrificing her to an abominable egoism. 
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You believe only in this life, and you take 
away the joys she may still have in it, because 
she will not have them with you! . . . And 
then, this lifel ... If there were but one 
chance out of a thousand, out of ten thousand, 
out of a million in favour of another, you have 
the right, as far as you are concerned, to set 
that unique chance at defiance, but for yourself 
alone. You may say to yourself, * I kill 
myself and run the risk. 1 believe that death 
is nothingness. If there is a God and He 
punishes me, that is my affair.’ So be it. 
All the same, you are not sure that death is 
nothingness. That is only an idea of your 
brain. It is not based on experiment—you 
who believe only in experimentation, I tell 
you that you are advancing towards a terrible 
punishment. Go; but do not^ lead any other 
person to it. If you are determined to kill 
yourself, Michel, do not carry with you and 
on you the burden of the suicide of the one 
whom you claim to love. Do not drag that 
beautiful soul to perdition.” 

He again lay back in his bed, exhausted 
by the effort of this long and passionate speech, 
and said in an undertone— 

“Everything is swimming round—every¬ 
thing. Ah! How painful it is! ” 

This animal cry from the sick man, follow¬ 
ing so suddenly on the elevated mysticism of 
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of the material situation^ and, as he added, 

*‘1[t*s nothing; the dizziness is over,” I said to 

Ort^gue— ' 

Mon cher maUre, let us go and leave 
M. Le Gallic to rest." 

Ort^gue rose, took a step towards the door, 
and then, turning, said— i 

“ I am going, but not before I have de- 
clared on my honour, before him and before 
ypu, Marsal, that 1 have left, leave and will 
leayq^^ my wife perfectly free to follow me or 
not, the day I decide to finish with it. You 
are an honest man, Ernest, but I am conscious 
of being one also.” 
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Run and fetch Renard/’ said Ortegue to me, 
when barely out of the room and the door 
closed. “ He must remain by Le Gallic's side, 
I hope that dizziness‘is nothing; but in the 
case of these head wounds we have sometimes 
nasty surprises—latent infections which affect 
the base. And when the bulb is attacked!.. . 
In short, it is more prudent to place him under 
observation. Act quickly and rejoin me in my 
office.” 

After taking a minimum of time to find the 
student and put him in charge of the wounded 
man, with the necessary instructions, I once 
more knocked at the study door. The fit of 
jealousy was not entirely over. Ortegue was 
about to continue his inquiry. Whilst waiting 
for me he had set to work again to arrange 
his papers. 1 have often noticed that auto- 
matism operates that way in crises; that it is 
all the more mechanical the more violent they 
are. May this not be an act of defence on 
the part of nature, which, in order to com¬ 
pensate the disordered state of our higher 
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psychism, Imaintains an equilibrium in our 
lower psychism ? A complete overthrow would 
immediately result in death or insanity. His 
gloved hands continued the classification whilst 
he questioned me— 

“ Marsal, why did you go to the Place des* 
Etats-Unis ?” 

** Because I knew everything, mon cher 
maUre . . 

I then made a complete confession ; the 
conversation with his wife, overheard behind 
the door—Mme. Ortegue*s demand for silence 
—my feelings since then—how I had hoped 
that he himself would renounce the horrible 
plan—my awakening when he had pressed me 
to draw up in a few hours his last clinical 
notes-T^my increasing suspicions through the 
notary's visit and Mme. Ort^gue's absence . . . 
And I concluded— 

1 said to myself, if the thing is true, she 
will be at home. So I simply went there. I 
arranged with no one; consulted no one. 
There is no conspiracy around you. There 
has never been one.” 

"No conspiracy } ” he exclaimed, " But 
what about her request for silence? You 
mentioned it.” Then, with infinite bitterness, 

" How alone one is! ” 

He stopped my protest and again assumed 
an inquisitive tone. 
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** So when you reached the Place des Etats- 
Unis she was there ? he demanded. 

“Yes, in the little upstairs drawing-room. 
She was writing.” 

She handed you a letter for me ? Give 
It to me . . . give it me at once ...” 

chermaitrcy it was not a letter she was 
writing. She has handed me nothing for you.” 

“But, after all, you talked. You ques¬ 
tioned her. She replied. You left her. 
You returned here and sought for me. Yes 
or no, has she given you a message for 
me ? What is it I want to know,” 

“She has not entrusted me with any¬ 
thing. She hardly said two or three words 
to me. She was in a state of despair. 
She had, as happens in these moments of 
great distress, scribbled a few phrases upon 
paper. She showed them to me, because 
she could not speak. 1 read the document. 
I fled with it. I have brought it to you. 
But, let me say it once more, she did not 
send it to you. She would have asked for 
it back if she had had the strength. She 
had not. But there is here, in this document, 
a soul’s cry—her cry, and you must hear it.” 

I had drawn the sheet of paper from 
my pocket. Ort^gue snatched it from me 
and began to read, muttering savagely— 

“ At last I shall know.” 
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I had once the terrible curiosity to witness 
an execution. 1 went to it^ But I did not 
see it. 1 saw neither the knife descend, nor 
the head fall. My eyes closed at that very 
second. A similar feeling of horror seized 
me in the presence of Ortdgue reading those 
pages of despair written by his wife, and I 
turned away my eyes. 1 was obliged to 
strike him that blow. To look at him whilst 
he received it was beyond my power. I 
iifSLS wrong. Nothing was to be lost of that 
last lesson—^after so many others which this 
extraordinary man gave me: the lesson of a 
magnanimous heart judging and condemning 
itself, and thus affirming, by its noble reaction, 
a whole order of realities denied by his in¬ 
telligence, It; was truly a pathetic commentary 
on the celebrated saying: the heart has 
reasons which reason cannot accept.^' This 
absolute determinist, in blaming himself for 
certain acts, recognized—yet did not realize 
that he did so—the facts of moral obligation 
and free will. This phenomenist, to whom 
thought and feeling were accidents, proclaimed 
-^and yet did not understand—^the respect 
which one person owes another. This man 
who denied the existence of a spiritual universe 
moved wholly in it at that moment, despite 
the weight of his dolorous flesh, despite the 
slavery of his long intoxication. 
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I expected him to burst forth into revolt 
and anger, to give way to acts of violence 
like that of which he had just given the 
deplorable sf^ectacle at Le Gallic’s bedside. 
Filled with astonishment, I listened to him 
speak to me with extraordinary calm and a 
voice to which the recollection of his wife 
brought nothing but tenderness—a disinte¬ 
rested, I was going to say disincarnatecl, 
tenderness. For it was indeed a voice from 
beyond the tomb, and one which stirs me 
even now when I recall it I On the point of 
setting down these novissima verba —his true 
last will and testament—and which he desired 
me to collect, I have to stop. The pen 
trembles in my hand. 

“ Marsal,” he began, in the same tone 
of stoical intellectualism which he adopted 
when scMng forth, in that same study, the 
diagnosis of his cancer, ** have 1 not been 
fairly correct, all my life, in believing only 
in facts ? How facts bring you down to 
reality. For weeks past I have been flounder¬ 
ing about in a state of uncertainty, in the 
world of imagination. I did not know. Now 
I do know and am delivered. Since you 
heard my conversation with my poor wife, 
you understand everything : I doubted her 
love, she wished to give me a proof of it, and 
I wished to see it as a fact. It was one, 
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but;, not the one I thought it was. On the 
mit 6f her generous heart, it was an out^ 
Durst of admirable pity. It was not love. 
And then I doubted again, and, because of 
that, committed a crime—yes, a crime. Not 
in accepting the offer of the double suicide. 
I don't reproach myself for that. I had the 
right to accept a love offering. In our case 
ephemeral, and one might almost say 
illusory beings that we are—the evil is 
suffering; the good is happiness and above 
all love—^love by means of which every 
one of us can overstep his limit, mingle 
with another being, and, through it, with 
the universal. You see, Marsal, knowledge 
is formed from age to age, it is hardly out¬ 
lined ; whereas love is an instantaneous 
possession, but full and superabundant of 
everything which surpasses us. It is our 
minute of eternity. We cannot separate 
ourselves from the being who gives us that. 
He is the apple of our eye, the marrow of 
our bones, our inexhaustible and ali-sufflcient 
treasure. And if he love us also, it is so 
natural, so legitimate that he should wish 
to die when we die! No. I do not re¬ 
proach myself for having said * Thank you' 
to my wife and for having accepted her 
offer. My crime consists, when I had a 
presentiment that she no longer loved me, 
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in having demanded the carrying out of 
that promise. Why ? To test her. And 
that, you see, was hideous—abominable. 
accept her death, even to aid her, in order 
to pass away together, loving each other, 
was the supreme ecstasy of our happiness. 
To risk what I have risked, Marsal—the 
killing of herself through pity for me in a 
lie imposed upon her by my mistrust—was 
murder.” 

“ Well, then, mon cher maitrel^ I hinted, 
“be logical. You nb longer accept the idea 
of her dying with you ? . . . ” 

“ Have you not understood me, then ? ” 
he interrupted. 

“ Yes, mm cher maitre; and it is precisely 
because I have understood you that I have 
this to say to you : Do better than liberate 
her from an insane promise. Assist her— 
it is within your power—to return to moral 
health by returning to it yourself.” 

“ You are referring to that scene of 
jealousy I made before Le Gallic,—^he a 
wounded man and I his doctor? Believe 
me, I regret it bitterly. 1 was mad. ...” 

“ It is not Le Gallic who is in question. 
It is yourself. Confess that a sick man like 
you—physically diseased but mentally in good 
health,—would long since have sought a 
remedy for his ailment ? ” 
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“ Theri^sn't one. You know that/* 

There is a palliative. You would have 
advised, ordered it immediately to a patient 
whose case you had diagnosed as you have 
diagnosed your own/' 

“ An intervention ? " he asked, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“Yes, an intervention. You spoke to me 
about it once, to reject it, and in such terms 
that I didn't dare to enter on the subject again, 
To*day I don't mind what I say. This inter¬ 
vention is efhcacious, whatever you may main¬ 
tain. Recollect Dieulafoy’s two splendid lessons 
on cancer of the pancreas and the history of his 
Portuguese, who, thanks to the operation, had 
months and months of perfect health. Promise 
me that you will have a consultation, and if our 
confreres —you can choose them yourself—are 
of the opinion it is necessary to operate, that 
you will allow yourself to be operated on } " 

“ I no longer say no,” he replied. “ Why 
not indeed ? . . . But there is a more urgent 
operation, Marsal,—to reassure my poor wife. 
I am thinking of the agony through which she 
is passing at this moment. She has not come 
back. You must go and fetch her. Moreover, 
it is preferable that you should see her before 
me, and speak to her. 1 could not do so, im¬ 
mediately and under the influence of so many 
emotions . . • Marsal, where are our heads? 
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Let us find out first of all if slle is still 
there.” 

He had already taken the movable telephone 
standing on his desk, and was asking the door* 
keeper bf the Place des Etats-Unis if Mme. 
Ort^gue was still there. 

She has not left,” he said. “ Come to the 
apparatus, Marsal,” and he handed me one of 
the receivers. “ Call her up. She has a 
telephone in her little drawing-room. You 
must reassure her immediately. You must 
spare her an excess of anguish. Tell her that 
you have handed me her letter, for it was 
indeed a letter which she had not the courage 
to send me. Tell her that I am quite calm, 
that I await her, and that, at my request, you 
are going to fetch her and tell her everything.” 

“ May I even tell her that you are willing 
to undergo an operation, if it is recognized to 
be possible ? 

/ “ Yes, if you like. But reassure her.” 

Whilst we were exchanging these few 
words, the door*keeper had transmitted the 
communication to the interior of the house. A 
voice, which I recognized to be Mme. Ort6gue*s 
replied. '* Here she is,” I was about to say to 
Ort^gue, when I saw that he had seized the 
other receiver. “ I trust that she will not 
say anything to hurt him,” thought I; ** I 
cannot stop her! ” Then, aloud: 
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** Is that you, madam ? I have spoken to 
the Professor. 1 have given him what you 
wrote. He has read it and he asks you to be 
calm. ... He is sending me to fetch you. 
I am coming at once. I will tell you of our con¬ 
versation. It will do you good. . . . Mean¬ 
while, once more, be easy in your mind. . ** 

“ But tell me, how is he ? ” asked the voice, 
stifled with emotion. 

** Better. Reading what you wrote to me 
delivered him. That was the expression he 
used. He will be so happy to see you I ” 

“ Get her to speak again,” whispered 
Ortegue to me, “ so that I can hear her voice 
once more. Explain to her why I do not 
speak myself. Find a reason,” 

Are you still there, madam ? The Pro¬ 
fessor asks if you are easier in your mind ? ” 

“ Yes, yes. But what about himself? ” 

** He would like to speak to you through 
the telephone. He entrusts me to tell you 
that he has not sufficient strength. He is too 
overcome. He begs you not to torment your¬ 
self either over that or anything else.” 

“ Ah! Thank him, and come quickly.” 

“ How many times, Marsal,” said Ortfegue, 
as he hung up the receiver, ** have 1 come here, 
to this telephone, between two operations, to 
ring her up and listen to her voice as I did just 
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now; to feel that she was in our hdme, happy, 
and that she trusted me! How refreshing to 
get a few words from her mouth ! But be off, 
Marsal. When one is waiting, seconds are 
years, and when one recollects, years are 
seconds. Go quickly, as she asks.*' 
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Twentv minutes later I was at the Place des 
Etats-Unis. Mme. Ort^gue was watching 
before the door of the house for my arrival. 
When my taxi turned the corner of the square 
she recognized me through the window and 
came towards me. She was another woman. 
Merely from her look I had to recognize that 
the whole of her vital energy had been con¬ 
centrated during those few hours in a deep and 
humble feeling, an animal-like fear of death. 
From her eyes, wild with anxiety a short time 
before, there now streamed a warm and 
mysterious radiance. She was going to live. 
Her half-open mouth seemed to breathe the 
air of deliverance greedily. Hardly had I 
shouted to the chauffeur to stop than she had 
already got into the vehicle, herself giving the 
Rue Saint Guillaume address. For a short 
time she remained without speaking; then, in 
a timorous tone, in which there was a last trace 
of anxiety, said— 

" So he wishes to see me ? 

** Yes, to set your mind at rest, to sustain 
you, to explain that he understands you. Ah ! 
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if you had been there whilst he read your 
words! ” 

** 1 should not have been able to bear it. 
I should have been too full of shame.’" 

” Not at all. In writing them you were 
truthful and you have brought him back to 
the truth.” 

“ Because he agrees in the breaking of my 
word ? You call my cowardice the truth! 
How much he must despise me, MarsaL” 

“ He has never loved you so much, and the 
proof of this is, that he wishes to try to live. 
You know that he would not accept even the 
idea of an operation.” 

** He has made up his mind to it ? ” 

Yes. You see indeed that you have 
changed him.” 

“ An operation ! That is true. Why didn’t 
1 think of it sooner ? . . she said, clasping 
her hands. ** Why didn’t I speak to him about 
it ? What time has been lost! We were 
living in a nightmare, in a state of distraction. 
Who knows now if it is not too late ? You 
don’t think so, do you ? Ah ! Why is it not 
already done! When he told me everything, 
the day of the Dufour affair, he was still so 
strong. He would still be strong without 
morphia—the poison which is destroying him. 
They will cure that also. They will give him 
back to me for some time, for a long time 
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perhaps, and I will indeed show ^im that I 
have not ceased to love him. OnIy» I am only 
a woman. 1 have not his grandeur of soui« 
He expected too much of me. It is my fault. 
I expected too much myself. It is the same in 
the case of ideas. You remember when I 
wept. I no longer know what I think or 
believe. There are times when you feel you^ 
are being rolled along by something more 
powerful than yourself. You are, as it were, 
under a huge wave. You can only close your 
eyes and let yourself drift.” 

She spoke in that manner, giving me the 
impression that it was but a little child who 
was by my side. And I felt glad at this we^k> 
ness, this disarray of a will which I had known 
so intent, this surrender to instinct. 1 was so 
certain that the presence of a poor, uncertain 
and disabled being would have a sovereign 
effect on Ortegue. He would have pity on 
her, and this pity would complete the disper¬ 
sion of his pride and despair. Alas! his 
victim’s second sight was correct. It was 
too late. 

We reached the Rue Saint Guillaume. As 
I was pushing open the small door at the main 
carriage entrance to allow Mme. Ortegue to 
pass through, three nurses, who were con¬ 
versing vivaciously in the courtyard, suddenly 
stopped talking on seeing us. They turned 
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aside and followed my companion with a iooku 
which frightened me. I could not question 
them, not wishing to leave the poor woman, 
who was almost running, without noticing this 
little incident, for a second. The spectacle 
presented by the entrance corridor was too 
extraordinary for her not to ask immediately, 
'^“What hks happened.?” Wounded soldiers, 
nurses and visitors were there, talking together, 
with that sort of dismayed animation which 
springs up around sudden catastrophes. They 
also stepped aside without replying. She con¬ 
tinued to run forward, and reached the little 
room which preceded Ort^gue’s study. There 
she ran up against Dr. Qudnaut, who was 
leaving the latter room, and who stopped her, 
saying— 

‘*Do not go in, madam. The Professor 
has just fainted. Renard is attending to him. 
He will come to. But do not go in. Marsal, 
prevent Madam from entering.” 

She uttered a piercing cry, “He is dead I ” 
And pushing us on one side—Qu^naut and 
1 —with irresistible strength, she rushed into 
the study. 

Ort^gue was stretched on the divan on 
which I recollected having auscultated him 
two months before, his mouth half open, and 
not a breath coming from it, his eyelids half 
closed, with no expression lighting up his 
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vitreous eyes. Mme. Ort^gue uttered a second 
cry, still more piercing, and, throwing herself on 
her husband, began to press him to her arms, 
covering with kisses and tears that motionless 
and ravaged face the infinite sadness of which 
would never more be dissipated by her caresses. 

Better leave her alone,” said I to Qu6naut 
and Renard, who were remaining there, in a 
^ate of hesitation. The other people had 
withdrawn. I pushed them both into the 
antechamber and asked in a low voice— 

“ How did it happen ? ” 

“We don't know much more than you do,” 
said Qu^naut. “We were upstairs, Renard 
and I, with Lieutenant Le Gallic, who, by-the- 
way, is going fast. Indeed, Renard, you had 
better go up to him at once. I will join you. 
An excited attendant came rushing up to us 
to say that, when passing under Ort^gue's 
windows, he had heard groans, that he had 
gone in and found the Professor unconscious. 
We descended. The unfortunate man was 
already in a comatose state. He died almost 
immediately. You know he abused the use of 
morphia. He must have given himself too 
strong a dose. Such things happen. . . . 
Poor woman I ” 

The sound of a sob came to us from the 
adjoining room—so violent that it made me 
anxious. 
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^‘You, also, return to the lieutenant, my 
dear cmfrhrel* said I to Qudnaut. “ I will try 
to calm her.** 

I had a reason of my own for getting rid 
of this witness. I trembled at the thought 
that Mme. Ortfegue, in her frenzied grief, 
might let drop some revealing word. The 
painful conjugal drama was solved by this 
death. For the honour of Ort^gue’s memory^ 
these cruel events must be enveloped in 
eternal secrecy. Fortunately, Quenaut*s sense 
of professional duty was stronger than his 
curiosity. 

“ 1 will leave you, then,** he said. “ Espe* 
cially as the patient up there is in a serious 
condition; weakening of the pulse, anxiety, 
dizziness, pallor, Cheyne-Stokes* breathing; in 
short, bulbary syndrome as clear as daylight. 
Moreover, Ortdgue feared it. * I should have 
operated on him, you know, and as soon as he 
arrived here. The toleration of projectiles in 
the brain is theoretical. I should also have 
operated upon Ortegue. I have often told you 
so, and I was right. I should have united his 
biliary vesicle with an intestinal loop. His 
jaundice would have been swept away. His 
sufferings would have disappeared at least for 
months. It is astounding that a master-^surgeon 
like him should have preferred the brutalizing 
influence of morphia and all its dangers. . . . 
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But hear how she is groaning. Ah ! how she 
did love him! ** 

He had barely left the room than I entered 
the office. Mme. Ort^gue was still pressing 
the body to her bosom. I took her by the 
arms and tried to drag her from it. She let 
me do so, as though the nervous attack of the 
first moments of her grief was changing tp 
passiveness, which, through her distress and 
wildness, was still more terrifying. Whilst I 
was leading her away from the divan on which 
Ori^gue lay, holding her hands in mine, she 
turned her head towards him, and, with con¬ 
vulsed face and haggard eyes, repeated in- 
cessantly—— 

''He killed himself, fie killed himself 
through me. He died in despair through 
me. It is my fault. He died because of my 
horrible cowardice. Ah! Marsal, why did you 
show him that paper ? 1 did not ask you to 

do anything.** 

"Not at all, madam. He has not killed 
himself,’* I replied—lying to her. I under* 
stood so well now why Ortdgue had got me 
out of the Way, and his tragic determination to 
commit suicide, alone and in silence—a suicide 
which might pass for a natural death, even to 
my eyes, even, and above all, to those of his 
wife. She no longer loved him as he wished 
to be loved. He had held the oroof of it in 
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his hand. Suddenly, he had decided to put an 
end to everything immediately, without seeing 
her again. The movement he made when he 
took the telephone receiver to hear that adored 
voice once more returned to my memory and 
rended my heart, whilst I continued my useless 
imposture. 

Reason a little, madam. If he had killed 
himself, he would have left you a few words,— 
here, for you to find. . . I pointed to the 
table, and, displacing the papers, added, You 
see there is nothing.” 

“Why should he have written to me? 
What had he got to say ? ” 

“ But he would have liked to have seen you 
again,” 1 insisted. 

“ He could not bear it. 1 had wounded 
him too deeply. Ah! why did you show him 
those words ? ” 

“Wounded him too deeply ? If only you 
had heard him speak of you after reading 
what you wrote—with what tenderness ^nd 
impatience he looked forward to having you 
here and reassuring you! ” Whilst recalling 
the attitude of indulgent gentl^ess which 
Ortigue had indeed displayed, how I recog¬ 
nized its heroism and martyrdom! I also felt 
that I was not deceiving this woman, who 
listened to me with her eyes ever fixed on the 
dead man. However, I insisted— 


Q 
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** No. He did not commit suicide. Neither 
Qudnaut nor I know how he met his death. 
But it is evident that it is an episode of bis 
disease. Embolism, congestion of the brain, 
stoppage of the heart—there arc twenty pos¬ 
sible explanations. . . 

shall soon know,” she said, escaping 
from me and going towards the drawer of the 
desk I knew so well, and in which Ort^gue 
kept his morphia. A key, attached to a bunch, 
remained in it. “You see,” she cried, “he 
opened this drawer. Our poison was there.” 

She pulled at the key violently. In one of 
the compartments her eye caught sight of a 
little bottle which she seized. It contained a 
white powder, and as she raised it to the light 
coming from the window I was able to read on 
the label the redoubtable formula C-Az-K— 
that of cyanide of potassium. The bottle was 
full to the top, and the cork sealed. Mme. 
Ortfegue murmured— 

“ Our poison ! He has not touched it I ” 
Fortunately, in the excitement of verifying 
this first suspicion, she had overlooked what I 
had noticed, with terror—^a large hypodermic 
syringe, placed in a compartment. A small 
quantity of liquid was still to be seen in it 
This liquid, I have since found out, was 
morphia. Qu6naut had judged the fact acca* 
rately, without understanding its significance. 
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OrtSgue had employed the simplest method 
of committing suicide, but at the same time 
the one most difficult to discover; he had 
injected a deadly dose of his habitual poison. 
He had had the strength to replace the instru¬ 
ment of death, to dress again and to go and 
stretch himself on his divan. The whole 
picture was formed in my mind with such 
clearness that I also could have cried out. I 
succeeded in mastering myself, and, pushing 
the drawer in, as it were mechanically, 1 said 
to Mme. Ortegue— 

** You see, madam, that the bottle is intact 
—a proof of what I say.'* 

** He killed himself in some other way. 
He hoped that I would not understand, that 
I should believe it was an accident. He acted 
generously, as he always did. .But he did not 
want to see me again.” 

She had sunk into an armchair. Her two 
hands clasped the little bottle, and I heard her 
moaning— 

“Or else he rejected the poison he had 
prepared for both of us.” 

Drawing near to her, I said very gently, 
“ Madam, you must give me that bottle.” 

She made no reply, save by shaking her 
head, and at the same time she pressed her 
two hands, which were still holding the bottle, 
to her bosom. I insisted— 
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** Madam, you must give it to me. I ask 
you in the name of your husband, whose last 
wish, expressed to me in this very room, an 
hour ago, was that you should live.*’ 

She sprang to her feet, placed the arm¬ 
chair between herself and me, and, holding 
the bottle still more tightly, said— 

“ I hope you don’t intend to take it from 
me by force.*’ 
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This short and terrible scene was interrupted 
by the arrival of the only person before whom 
it could continue, considering his priestly cha¬ 
racter—the Abb6 Courmont, who had been 
sent (his first words .informed me of that) by 
the dying Le Gallic, whom he had just 
attended. He entered and immediately saw 
this picture, only too significant after the 
revelations which his penitent had certainly 
made to him—the dead man on the divan, 1, 
distracted, in an imploring attitude; Mme. 
Ortdgue, taking refuge behind the armchair 
and pressing the bottle of poison to her bosom, 
in a savage attitude of defence. 

“Since you are here, Monsieur TAbb^,” 
I cried, “ assist me . , 

The movement with my outstretched hands 
clearly indicated the nature of the help I de¬ 
manded. I wanted to get possession of the 
bottle, and immediately, terrified as 1 was lest 
the unhappy woman should break the seal and 
kill herself before us. A pinch of that powder, 
takdn even from the hand, and all would have 
been over! I was employing—at this distance 
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of time I still shudder at the thought—the 
surest means of precipitating the catastrophe 
which I wished at all cost to avoid. Violence, 
in the case of a soul filled with frenzy, has 
never aroused anything save violence. But 
the priest had not lost his coolness. He 
understood everything and saw the dango*. 
As I was repeating, “ Assist me . . he said, 
addressing Mme. Ort^gue, and without reply¬ 
ing to me— 

‘•Madam, I have learnt the terrible mis¬ 
fortune. I have come to pray by the side of 
your dear, dead husband. You will allow mie, 
won't you?" She made a sign of assent. 
Whereupon he asked, “ Would you like to join 
with me in my prayer ? 

She refused, shaking her head fiercely. 
The Abbe Courmont did not insist. He went 
and knelt down at the foot of the divan, made 
the sign of the cross and began to pray. 
I continued to watch Mme. Ort^gue. The 
words of the Lord's Prayer, murmured by 
the priest, came to her, as to me, in frag¬ 
ments. . . . “ Tky will be done, . . . Forgive 
us our trespasses. . . . Lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion ..." 1 saw that her hands slightly 

loosened their hold, and that two large tears 
were flowing down her cheeks. What force 
was acting upon her? 1 cannot say. An 
energy emanating from a spiritual source, 
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outside herself ? Perhaps. I admit that that 
influence is possible. A suggestion from the 
priest ? I admit it also. A new and powerful 
recollection, in the presence of this kneeling 
priest and this murmured prayer at the side 
of the dead, of the far-oflf impressions of child¬ 
hood ? Again I admit it. Once more, 1 
record the fact without explaining it. That 
fact, moreover, proves to me that a mind 
formed by religious discipline is able to show 
itself singularly fit in. the knowledge and direct 
handling of reality. For the Ahh 6 Courmont 
had found the only means of arresting the 
unhappy woman's progress towards suicide. 
But for how long ? 

He rose from his prayer, and, in his gently 
serious voice, said— 

“ I asked that peace might be granted him, 
madam. He worked so much, suffered so 
much, loved so much. God is good. He 
sees what we do not see. He will give him 
peace. Provided that. ...” He stopped, 
and, in a still gentler, almost supplicating voice, 
continued, “ Madam, I came for another pur¬ 
pose. Make an appeal to your courage. 
Your cousin Ernest is very ill, very ill. . . . 
His hours, perhaps his minutes, are counted. 
He would like to see you. . . 

She shook her head, as shortly before, 
with the same movement of savage refusal. 
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** Don't say no, madam,” interjected the 
priest And, pointing to the dead man, 
" When it is on his account. For I know that 
M. Le Gallic wishes to speak to you about 
him.” 

She repeated the words, “About him?” 
then, turning towards me—' 

“ Marsal, they saw each other to-day ? ” 

It was the priest who replied, “Yes, 
madam.” 

“ For a long time ? ” 

“For a long time. Go upstairs, madam. 
I will remain here, to watch.” 

“ I will go,” she said, after a silence. 

She had taken her handkerchief to dry her 
tears. Continuing to watch all her movements, 
I noticed that she rolled the bottle of cyanide 
in it. This action made me followj her up the 
staircase. She entered the bedroom, and I 
made ready to remain behind in the corridor, 
to respect the secrecy of this last interview. 
“She will not kill herself before Le Gallic,” 
thought I. It was he who, having caught 
sight of me behind Mme. Ort^gue, motioned 
to me to come in. Already his irregular breath-* 
ing no longer permitted continuous speech. It 
quickened, then slackened, to the point of 
almost stopping at certain moments. In the 
intervals be was able to articulate. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said to Qu^naut and 
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Renard, who were standing near him. I 
have something to say to my cousin. I should 
also like Dr. Marsal to remain. . . 

I understood the secret reason for this wish 
immediately. I knew enough for him to be 
able to say certain words to Mme. Ort^gue 
without teaching me anything^ and my presence 
was sufficient to prevent him being tempted to 
pronounce others. 

Renard and Qu^naut went out, but not 
before the latter had said aloud— 

“We shall remain here, in the corridor, 
lieutenant Don't fatigue yourself too much.” 

And to myself, in a whisper, near the door. 

“ Nothing to be done. The bulb is,attacked. 
It’s finished.” 

“ Catherine,” began the dying man, and the 
intervals in his breathing gave his broken 
elocution a character still more heart-rending 
than the actual phrases he uttered. It was 
truly a man^ in the pangs of death who was 
speaking. “ Catherine, I came to an explana¬ 
tion with Michel in the presence of Dr. Marsal. 
He told me what you wished to do. ... 1 know 
that in his case it is finished. I fear that you 
are still of a mind not to survive him. . . . 
Catherine, you must live. You must for his 
sake. I, who am on the point of death, affirm 
to you that there is another world. I feel it 
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coming nearer and nearer. I see it. I touch 
it ... 1 know that one can suffer in this other 
world. One suffers for one's faults; for those 
one has caused to be committed. One can 
also be relieved by the good will, by the good 
actions of the living. . . . You do not know 
that this is true. You cannot be sure that it 
is false. That is what I told your husband to¬ 
day. . . . Reflect that, if it is true, your 
suicide burdens your poor Michel with a terrible 
load in the other world. If it is true, reflect 
also that your life may be useful, bountiful to 
him. ... You see quite well that you ought 
to live. ... If it is true, not one of the 
minutes you live in patience, humility, and 
chkrity will be lost to your husband. Nothing 
is lost when one offers it. What I am suffer¬ 
ing at this moment and what I am going to 
suffer is not lost, because I offer it. I offer my 
death for you, so that you may be enlightened 
and purified, so that you may live. ..." 

He also said— 

** Poor Catherine ! I who am about to pass 
away understand that your duty is harder and 
more difficult than mine. It is so simple to 
give everything at a single stroke. . . . But, 
you see, I have suffered much before reaching 
this hour. I know that there is a great con¬ 
solation hidden in suffering that we accept . • . 
Farewell, Catherine. I do not ask you for a 
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promise. You would not like my sacrifice to 
be useless to you. Farewell! Leave me with 
Him, with the Man of sorrow. . . 

He pressed the crucifix to his breast, with 
the same gesture of supreme recourse she 
herself had made, but a short time before, 
when clasping the poison to her bosom. 

“ Farewell,” she said, and bending over the 
wounded man’s forehead, she placed a kiss 
upon it. He looked at her with a look of 
gratitude and supplication. His lips murmured 
a *' thank you ” which was no more than a 
breath. In view of a loss of consciousness, I 
ran to the door and called to Qu6naut and 
Renard. 

“ Attend to him,” I said to them. ** We 
must attempt a lumbar puncture. I will come 
up again immediately to assist you. Renard, 
prepare the instruments.” 

Whilst speaking, I led Mme. Ortegue, who 
followed me with a quasi-automatic step, from 
the room. On reaching her husband’s study, 
where the Abbe Courmont was still in prayer 
by the dead man’s side, I took her hand, which 
continued to clasp the bottle wrapped in the 
handkerchief. Her fingers yielded. I held 
the poison. 

** You will live ? ” I asked her. 

Yes,” she replied.^ 
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She lives. Weeks and weeks have passed; 
six long months since the day on which, still 
all trembling under the abjuration of the dying 
man, I took the bottle of poison from her. I 
saw that she would keep her promise to live 
when she desired to assist at Ortdgue’s inter¬ 
ment to the very end. Three days later she 
was present at Le Gallic's funeral service. 
These two ceremonies resembled each other 
only in one thing: her presence. Ortfegue, in 
a final codicil to his will, which explained to 
me the devout notary's consternation, had 
made a request for civil burial. His aversion 
to Le Gallic was doubtless connected with 
this wish. Oh! that sad afternoon at the 
beginning of November when we took him to 
the Passy cemetery! He had had built there, 
formerly—lover of magnificence as he was 
even in death—a marble and mosaic monu¬ 
ment. The crowd pressed behind the mortal 
remains of the illustrious surgeon. What a 
contrast, in every way, with the humble 
funeral procession of the obscure lieutenant! 
After a low mass, said at eight o'clock at St. 
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Thomas d’Aquin, we conveyed the body to the 
Montparnasse railway station, whence it left for 
Tr^guier. The Breton soldier was to sleep 
there, in his native soil, that in which his 
father, his mother, all the ancestors who were 
repeated in him and whose faith he shared, 
were laid. On comparing these two inter¬ 
ments, I see a symbol in them. The officer 
lived in the communioi. He died in the com¬ 
munion. He rests in the communion. My 
poor master, in deaths remains solitary, as he 
was in the last tragic hour of his life. I can 
still hear his voice saying to me, when so near 
his end, and in a poignant tone : How alone 
one is I ” With what emotion, when I pass 
before that Passy cemetery, I contemplate the 
huge retaining - wall which overhangs the 
Avenue Henri 'Martin! I pierce—in thought 
—the high embankment, and proceed on and 
on, until I find the vault where, in the cold, in 
the silence, in death, the remains of that man 
of genius and passion, Ort^gue, are completing 
their dissolution. I pity him. I would aid 
him, and then I say to myself that, if he still 
suffers, it is not there. 

Another person says the same as I do—his 
wife. At this very moment I am looking 
through the window on to the lawn whose 
verdant expanse stretches beneath the ancient 
trees of the hospital garden. A soldier is 
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reclining on an invalid’s <chair. By his side 
are two crutches. His eyes are bandaged. 
He came to us blind and with a shattered 
thigh. We have saved his leg. But we 
could not restore his sight, Mme. Ort&gue 
is seated by his side, reading to him. How 
much thinner and emaciated she has become 1 
Her existence during these six months explains 
this falling away only too well. She has lived, 
yes, and she is living, but in the midst of the 
daily wear and tear of an activity expended 
beyond measure on behalf of our wounded 
soldiers. With the prolongation of the war, 
our wards, alas! do not become less crowded. 
Many of us are growing tired. But not 
Mme. Ortegue. Her devotion during the 
first weeks already provoked our astonishment 
and admiration. It arouses, since her hus¬ 
band's death, our admiration and dismay. 
We see her stop up night after night, offer 
to carry out the hardest, most repugnant, 
most dangerous tasks. On the slightest sus*- 
picion of a contagious disease, she is there. 
She gives her days. She gives her nights. 
She gives her life, I—who know her secret 
—have often the impression that there is a 
suicidal intention in her charity. One woul 4 
think that she was trying to satisfy at one 
and the same time the contradictory wishes 
of Che two men who loved her so dearly: 
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to live as Le Gallic asked her to do, and to 
die as she promised Ortfegue. To enable her 
to obtain a little rest, I have begged her to 
devote herself particularly to our blind men. 
A humble task indeed! ** But/* as she was 

told by the Abb6 Courmont, who is also 
anxious lest her health should be jeopardized 
by such an abuse of her strength, “there is 
no humble task of consolation/* It was the 
priest who obtained her consent. The fact 
that he had this influence over her proves 
that a revolution is taking place within her. 
She is tormented by religious nostalgia. It 
is Le Gallic's personality which continues to 
act on hers, and this beautiful soul—as he 
described it—remains so faithful, so loyal, that 
even Ortegue, were he to be called back to 
life, could not be jealous of this action. The 
noble woman desires so passionately to believe 
only for his sake. Yesterday again—for she 
converses with me with a more open heart— 
she confessed to me— 

“ You reproach me, friend, with working 
too hard in the hospital. I have no other 
means of appeasement. When I am worn 
out with fatigue, after being on day and night 
duty, 1 say to myself: 'If Le Gallic's belief 
is true, if there is another world, if my 
husband's soul is not extinct, if it is in suffering 
somewhere, perhaps the little help I give 
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others will fall on him.' It is but a wish, and 
full of doubt. When I give way to it, an 
id&pressible feeling of calm Alls me, as though 
a word of thanks were coming to me from 
somewhere. . . . But whence ? ” 

This simple woman's question aims at 
nothing less than the stating of the heart¬ 
rending and inevitable problem of death. 
What, in reality, does the widow of the 
unhappy Ortfegue ask ? Whether there is an 
eternal rupture or a mysterious connection 
between the dead and the living; whether 
our present activity becomes exhausted, or 
else whether it is continued elsewhere, in a 
spiritual universe, the first principle and 
supreme explanation of the visible universe ? 
Let this prolongation exist, and death assumes 
another significance; or, rather, it has only 
significance if this prolongation exists. Other¬ 
wise, it is but a termination, and what difference 
is there, apart from the pain, between one death 
and another ? All are equal to the one who 
is dying, since they annihilate equally. This 
problem, essential though it is, and one which 
all of us ought to have solved, or, at least, 
meditated on, we forget in the ordinary course 
of life. How is it possible not to be obsessed 
by it to-day, when a universal cataclysm, 
this hugf long-drawn-out and terrible war, 
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affirms it every day, every hour, from one end 
of Europe to the other, to millions of beings, 
to those who are fighting and to those who 
remain at home, to those who die and to those 
who survive, to individuals, to families, to 
countries, to the whole of our humanity ? Has 
the shedding of so much blood and so many 
tears a significance elsewhere ? Or is this world- 
conflict nothing but a frenzied fit of collective 
delirium, the only result of which will be the 
premature entrance of innumerable organisms 
Into the cycle of physico-chemical decompo¬ 
sitions and recompositions ? It is also the 
problem which faces us at the close of this 
long narrative. To the study of it I wished 
to offer a contribution. It has been offe^’ed. 
What is it worth ? 

I said, on beginning these pages, that I 
would write them as a “memoir,”—as an 
“ observation,” The master quality of a 
memoir is exactitude. These pages possess 
it. I can do them that justice. But I could 
not prevent myself writing them in the midst 
of am increasing agitation, in proportion as 
the episodes were revived in my memory; and 
agitation is not a scientific attitude. To weep 
into a microscope has never bqen conducive to 
seeing in it clearly. On the point of concluding, 
1 will endeavour to resume that intellectual un¬ 
concern which is the condition of all objlKltivity. 
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Let us sum up, then, the facts the 
establishment of which results from this 
observation. They are to be grouped under 
two headings. I see, on the one hand« a 
superior man, Ort^gue, furnished with every 
intellectual power, overwhelmed with all the 
favours of fate. Death suddenly rises before 
him. He faces it with a certain doctrine. 
He cannot adapt himself to it. Death to 
him represents the annihilation of his whole 
sentimental psychism, and the deep energies 
of his affective life revolt against it To 
him, 1 repeat, death represents the annihilation 
of his intellectual psychism. His pupils will 
doubtless continue his activity. The patients 
upon whom he has operated will survive 
him. His memory will not perish, but the 
most precious acquisition of his work, his 
thought, with the accumulated treasure of his 
^reflections, that power of associating his person, 
4 ;hrough knowledge, with eternal laws—all this 
is going to be lost in nothingness. He ends 
by accepting this total collapse of his being 
with pathetic grandeur, but the grandeur of 
crushed resignation. It is the mind bending, 
with a gesture of desperate powerlessness, 
under the pressure of irresistible and 
sovereign forces, which to him are mon¬ 
strous, since they have only produced him 
with the object of crushing him. Such is 
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the first of the cases considered here. 1 
see, on the other hand,—and this is the 
second case—a very simple man, Le Gallic, 
a man of action, but so modest in action. 
His intellectual representation of the world 
seems likewise very modest. He has not 
formed his doctrine; he has received it. An 
Ort^gue despises him for it. Is he right in so 
doing ? Does not a Le Gallic, without 
knowing it, bring to the interpretation of life 
the residuum of a long secular empiricism ? 
Before him death also rises. This tradi¬ 
tional doctrine enables him to accept it 
immediately, to make it the substance for 
his effort, an opportunity of enrichment for 
himself and others. His sentimental psychism 
adapts itself to it, since he is able in accor¬ 
dance with this doctrine, to offer his agony, 
with the conviction of a reversion of his 
sacrifice to those he loves. His intellectual 
psychism likewise adapts itself to it. He 
himself affirms it when he speaks of “his 
salvation.*' Salvation is the keeping alive 
of the best part of his being. His resigna¬ 
tion is an enthusiasm, a joy, a love. Where 
the other fails, he triumph^. Where the 
other renounces, he asserts himself. To an 
Ort^gue, death is a catastrophic phenomenon, 
a combination of an ambuscade and absurdity. 
To a Le Gallic, it is a consummation. 
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an accomplishment. V^hat conclusion is ^ 
boy clrawn ? That, of the two hypotheses 
on death whose application I have been able 
to contemplate in the case of these two men, 
one is utilizable^ the other not. I am well 
aware that this formula is simple to the point 
of seeming puerile. I agree that to me, 
with my particular turn of mind, it is burdened 
with such consequences. Nevertheless, my 
clinical education dictates that application should 
be, in my eyes, the definite test of theories. 
In medicine, I accept nought save verified— 
that is to say active, and therefore experi¬ 
mental—truth. From this point of view, 
stt^ge though this change of position may 
bei* a Le Gallic appears to me to be more 
scientific than an Ortegue; just as Magendie 
showing an experiment to Tiedemann, who 
made the objection: ** But what about Bichat's 
law?*' replied: “I need not trouble myself 
. about that. The law is wrong if my experiment 
Contradicts it.” 

, I resume, again in order to state the matter 
|)recisely, the analysis of the results of my own 
experiment, and I find this other formula: 
death has no significance if it is merely an end; 
it has significance if it is a sacrifice.—An& by- 
the-way* ,^what hidden riches language possesses, 
and how profound is this word significance^ with 
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' Its double meanin|( of significatimi and 
direction /—But sacrifice itself must havA a 
significance. We believe we can detect this 
significance very clearly in certain cases : such 
as those of a Delanoe and a Dufour offering 
their lives in the trenches for their country. 
The sum-total of these cases of devotion 
constitutes the army. It saves this country— 
France. There is nothing to be said unless 
it is this—that it is the present immolating 
itself to the future, and one cannot see why the 
future, which does not yet exist, should demand 
this privilege if an imperative order had not 
been given by conscience, which receives the 
revelation of it from elsewhere. And behold 
we again come to Mme. Ortegue’s question: 
“ But whence ? ” And suppose the sacrifice 
has no immediate result ? Suppose the being 
for whom the devoted person accomplishes it 
does not receive the benefit, has not even ^n 
idea of it ? Mme. Ort^gue was at Le Galliots^ 
bedside in time to hear him offer his life fdr 
her sake. She might not have been th^e. 
Every day soldiers are set down as “mis^ 
ing*' who have killed themselves for thdr 
comrades, and the latter have not known it, 
have been lost perhaps in spite of this sacrifice. 
Nevertheless the sacrifice was made. For it 
to have a significance, there must, .then, have 
been, in the absence of human witnesses, some 
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one to receive it» a mind, capable of re;^istering» 
the act which man makes for man when this 
act has no* result and no man knows it. If 
this witness of unknown and inefficacious 
< devotions does not exist, they are as though 
they had not been. Everything in us revolts 
against that. On the other hand, is not this 
i^itness, this conscience, the judge and conser¬ 
vation of our own, to be met with in the world 
which physical experience reveals to us ? Is 
this not a proof that physical experience 
does not exhaust reality? 1 recollect some 
words which were uttered one day in my 
presence, at the close of a long discussion on 
religious experience, by the American physio¬ 
logist William James, one of the sincerest 
scientists I have met, one who has brought 
himself the most under the discipline of facts : 

believe that through communion with the 
Ideal a new energy enters into the world and 
gives birth to new phenomena.’* What did he 
mean by the Ideal? A force, since it is a 
source of force. Being also the source of 
intelligence, it must be an intelligence. Being 
a source of love, it must be love. There can¬ 
not be in the consequent what there was mot 
virtually in the antecedent. William James 
also said of our higher psychism '^that it 
forms part of something greaier than itself, but ^ 
of the same nature* something which acts in tfe 
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universe outside it and is able to come to its 
assistance . . 

“ That is the opening of the Creed, set 
down in other words/' replied the Abbd 
Courmont to me the other day, when I quoted 
these two passages to him. “Is not our: I 
believe in God tlte Pother Almighty this : some¬ 
thing greater and of the same fiaturc , . . wkkk 
is able to cmne to the assistance of our higher 
psychism ^ . William James speaks of a 

new energy which enters into the world. What 
difference is there between this and our : who 
for us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven . , /* 

So I seem to hear him. And since I have 
seen Le Gallic and Ort^gue die, seen the moral 
fblness of the one death, and the stoical but 
barren distress of the other, it is impossible for 
me to prove, experimentally^ that this priest is 
wrong. No more can I do so when he adds, 
alluding to Mme. Ort^ue's religious perplex¬ 
ities—and to my own, I imagine, for he is so 
acute— 

“ With what pain the poor tormented souls 
of to-day seem to seek for the truth, which 
Is there, quite simple, within their i*each! 
Yet is not this very pain in the search after 
truth a prayer,^ When we feel the need of 
3 od, it is because He is quite close to us.” 

Paris. May—August 1915. 
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in ihn Reign of Queen Anne Willi 

I 11 st I 1 s CI tts n St < 

AUSrr.N {JANF), 1 he orks of, 

II Icii \oltiiuis cult c )t 111 I 1 

lllustr itl JUS 111 Odour I \ \\ \i i 

Mill With Notes b\ I J t IMI t 
Johnson PjstSvc iloll n 1 1 

V >1 I he Kostls lu IS t 1 ts 1 n 1 
Jl PKIDl VNHPKIIMUCI III 
ind IV SI NSL AND Si \S1I111 11 s 

V NOUIHA \Gl K Al IH > \ I PI I 
Si ASION Vn iiid Mil I 'IMS 
1\ ml S M\NSI n I 1> 1 M I 

AUTHORS foi Ihe FOCkUT. 

Choice Pis ig s m >stly sdteled ly 
A H ID Al I if nin cloth Zi net c k I 
Inthtr idtuli 

The Pocket R. h. S. 

The Pocket George Borrow. 

The Pocket Thackeray. 

The Pocket Chariee Diokensi. 
The Pocket Richard Jefleries. 
The Pocket George MacDonald. 
The Pocket Bmerson. 

The Pocket Thomae Hardy. 

The Pocket George Bllot. 

The Pocket Chariee Klngaley. 
The Pocket Ruakln. 

The Pocket Lord Beaconafield. 
TheJPIower of the Mt:i^ 

AU/IAS - 1 UlRENNlE (RAV - 
MUND). -The Last of the Mam- 

mothe * A B imatitc Cr 8 vo 1 3 f 

AVK5HIA (MARIO'^N).-The 
1 ruth about d Nunnery lin'leni 
mat o»\CQt SdK ol, O t>\o, doth os 


AVSCOUaH(JOHN), Novels hy. 

Ctowu bvo iloth, 6j each 

Prodigals and Sons. 

Outsiders—and In 
Mezxoglomo. Hurdoott. 
Monkabrldge | Paustula. 
Marotz. Cri wii 8i<, doth Jr net__ 

BACTERIA, Yeast Funsi, and 

I Allied Species A Synopsis of. By 

WliUiuv} liA With 87 Illustrations 
Cr iwn 8\o tl tli (« _ 

BAILDON (H B.). -Robert 

1 ouis StON ensou: A Study With a 
\ itiits ( wn \o bii Irtni ( r 

BALLADS and LYRICS ot LOVE, 

siki.kdfiontPi'RCY S Riliqu h ’ Edited 
wiih in Inn dudion by b Stm WICh 
Wit I J J I lit s in ( oloui ifttr BlAM 
Siuw K I Iari,tfL'ip 4I0, doth 6 s mt 
Legendary Btulads, icitoUd fiom 
Piiti Ueliiuts hclilid with m 
Inli Iwti n by E Shj<v\uk With 10 
PI (a ni (. >1 > 11 dttcr Biam Suaw R 1, 

I nil fi 1) 4I0 rlolli, ( art 
ttu >b( \f ilmms m i\ also be had in 
Iht ) MaKIIv 1 IHRAKV t It bvo doth gilt 
I it f* iih kitlui gilttdgts 41 otteach 

DARD5LEY (Rev. C. W.)?— 
English Surnames: Ihur ■'oitrieN 
r unfi ill 11 Lf Hi cloth 71 6# 

BARGAIN BOOK (The i. BvC K 

JlKMN lU I ind i 1 WISBl IIAVY With 
I 1 III 111 1 7 ^ nul c) 1 ibular Ch iits 
Dill \ \ 1 th ^ r(i net 

BARING GOULD iS.)7Novelsby. 

( t wnbi I 111 , d tich put 810 
ilUi I n d t nil I Ciih PO ILAK 
I iiiiK \ muSmn \ f / i uh 

Red Spider. t Bve. 

,BARKbR (E, HARRI50N)_A 

British Dog in Prance * hii Adieu 
111 (sin Dlicts 11 les ind coiiveiu 1 >n» 
with hie ch Deo 44 IHusIralions 
by I R Pkk Hiiiaii Large uuwn 
Svo cloth (\ nd 

BARKER (ELSA). The Son of 

Mary Bethel «. rowu 8vo cl >th ft 

BARR (AMELIA B ). Lovewill 
Venture In. 11 win 81 > doth 41 Cur 
CiihAi 11)1 in )\r, I loth 11 net 

BARR (ROBERT), Stories "by. 

Cr 111 Si j iloth r (>/ eaih 
In a Steamer Chair. With a llltnt 
From Whose Bourne, &c With 47 
lIlustiAti me bi Hal Hlbst and othci 
Revenge! With 12 IlluHtratlone by 
1 ANci 10T Si n i> mil ottacib 
A Woman Intervenes. 

A Pi 1 nee of Good Fellows. With 

I I n I II iisb\ IT btflUVAN 

The Unchanging Bast. 

The Speculations of John Stseie* 

Clown hvi doth d 6rf. PoW Lvp 
Lpiiion, niedium Svo ftd. 
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BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by. 

PiiMt8^ jlJufct bds Jj ti t.1 0/ 

The Sin of Oltfa ZassottUeli 
liittle liady Llaton. ^ 

Jiolin Fomdjii .uid His tf elpmato. 

A Hoooillnri^ Ventfeanoa. 

Honoat Dayio. I Llont Barnabas. 
Cr 8vo cinlh civ.t j<st 8 m iHti**! 

boards 7s t ich cloth liinp 2 ^ i< h 
Found Onilty. I Folly Morrison. 
For Lovo and Honour. 

Bstwoon Ulo and Baath. 
Fattarad for Bifa. 

A Hlssintil Witness. With 8 Iltust«< 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
The Harding Scandal. 

A prodigal's Progress. 

Trown hv > tl ih, t ( / « t h 

Under a Brrange Mask. 11 lliu t 
WasSha JTustiued? | Bady Judas. 
The Obliging Husband. 
Perfidious i<Vdia Wn fr>nt piu 
Pon 1 \rt ] rniu k M Un > ^\ f / c I 
Fettered tor Itffe Found Oullty 
The Brror oi Her Ways c \ 1 
vl th ) 0/ Ciu \r I ixii Nil f 

BARRlNCi rON (M1C tl A b L), 
Novels by. 

The Knight of the Golden Sword. 

< riwii S\ tU th (« 

The Lady of Tripoli iVith IHun 

tl »tj JllS 1 1 WH Sv ) b« J Jill I, 1 S 

BASKbRVILLE (JOHN). Hv 

Uatiii sjiiAts met K iv In 1 \v tl 
7 1 put (Jn>ito hi ct I 1 M 

Ba I If (f he) in Skin lltseases 

T I Mit r >\ P S\ I <1 M / 

bXYbuX lAHbStKY. 1 he Book 

of the i\ Hit Ain liiiui. With'^ 
ttiaimik O') uitd lliimti iti n. K > il 
'tv*' tl th 1 ^ / n t 


BBACONSFIBLD. LORD, ily r 

P OCoKVOi M F'* Cl *wn St u«nli s 
The pocker Beocon&fleld. t(tn 
cl >lh hilt k it) *r t, I *• 1 net 

BEARD (JOHN, D.Sc ). The 

En/vme Treatment o( Cancer 

Uitli flliisf Du 11 S\ " t f 

BhNNBn fARNOLDS Novell 

by < I viu 8 % > cl 1 i I M 1 h 

Leonora. ) A Greet Man. 
Teresa of Watlin^ Stxect. 

Tales of tbe Five fowus | Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 

The Gates of Wrath. 

The Ghost. | Tbe City of Pleasure. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel. 
Leonora I’uiuu lduion net 

Pott I AH i I nioNs m ilin n v ( i tch 

The Grand Babylon Hotel. 

The City of Pleasure. I Hugo 
Sacred and Profane Love 
A Great Man. 1 Leonora 
< ( 11**1 n I f in vs I i\ 1 n i ticii 
Sacred and Profane Love. 

Tbe Gbost 


BELL (CLIVE). Art: a Critical 

Pvstit. ^^ul IIlUSlT itionA <1 s 
biKkrtu ••t I ft 


BELLOC (HlLAlRb). IhcRook 

of tile Bayeuv Tapestry Uit) > 
tacsiniitf tfl iited lliii tr lU 11 1 vd 

8 v > clot) I t 61 I Ilf 1 

BENNETT (W. C.). -Songs for 

.Sellers 1 18 vr cloth 2 


BESANl and RICH, Novels by. 

C 1 Nc < 1 til t < / < I h I *1 V 
lihi t t i ( I h cl 1 uip jf I 

Reechr Money Mortlboy. 

The Golden Buttertly 

My Little Girl 

With Harp and Crown, 

Tbts Son of Vtiloan 
The Monks of Thelema 
By CoUa s Arbour 
The Chaplain of the Fleet 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case oi Mr Luoraft. 

Twas In Trafalgar B Bav. 

The Ten Years Tenant 


BESANT (Sir WALTER), 

Novels by. «. r Ml 1 l)i i 
( 1 h ] yt <\ 111! tl tk I ml 
c ich cl th lini i / I h 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men 

Witt I Illu»tt it t V I HI II 1 \l 1 

The Captains Room, 

All in a Garden Pair Uith ! 

tl it ills I \ llAI > I M MS 

Dorothy Forster. W ilh 1 1 nii } c 
Uncle Jack. ■ th >11 s 
Children of Gibron, 

The World Went Very Well Then. 

\/ til 1 flit t it IS l > V M III I 

Horr PauluB. 

The Bell of St. Pauls. 

For Faith and Froedom. H 
Illns I V 1 11 i s in 111 t 1 W II I \ 
To Call Hei Mine, Ih ) 1 

The Holy Rose, V Witt out' j c 
Armore)of Lyonesae. Will 1-7 1 s 
St. Katherines by the Tower. 

Witt 1 li II t n ) I t 1 11 N 
Verbena Gamollla StephanotlA. 
The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. ^ ^ 

Bevond the Dreams of Avanoe 
W I 111 I ' (s I \ W H 111 I 
In Deacon e Orders, 61 W th 1 j 11 l-i 
The Revolt of Man. 

The Master Craftsman. 

The City of Peiufte. 


f r \ II t V 1 tl , < / i icU 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Changeling 
The Fourth Generation, 
rhe Orange Girl. With 9 IUusImU iq» 
by I Ik k\m 
Thf> Alabaster Box. 

Khe Lady of Lynn. Wuh u Uluitta* 
tl n h\ Vr DRMUN HaMMOM> 

Ma Other Way. With xa lUuttfsUoni. 
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BI 3 SANT (6»Ir Waltei-W hu im. l 
« rownSvo pictqreLl Ih H^tbirk each 

Si. Kathttrlna ■ by the Tower. 
Ttae Bobol Queen 

Fins PAprit Loti ions poti ivo doth gilt 
it net etch leather ^ilt St net each 
London. 1 Weetmlnotev. 
4ferueelem. (tnc llibnal onwiUiPi i 
I ii Paiu&r) 

sir Blobnril Whittington. 
OeBnejE>(i do Oolitfny. 

All Borte and Condltione of Hen. 

CllKAP EmilONs ir Hv loth i; net eicb 

The Alabnoter Box 

Verbena Camellia Btephanotls. 

The Rebel Queen. 

8t. Katherine** by the Tower. 


PoPllIAN toniON medium H VO ft nch 

Ail Bort* and Condition* of Men 
The Golden Butterfly. 
Xeady>Noney Hortiboy. 

By Celia * Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

Tho Monk* of Theiema. 

The Orand* Girl. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
Children of Glbeon 
l>orothyFor*ter. I Ho Other Way 
Armorel of Lyoneeeo 
The Lady of Lynn. 

My Little Girl. 


Demy Svo doth st net et(.h 
London. With las must Uions 
We*tmln*ter. With i tdung by i s 
VVAnk&R ant 130 IHuslntions 
South London. With l-Uhing by h b 
WAX K6K and lib lllusti itiona 
Bast London, wuh l u 1 mg by l S 
Waliur and IIIu iitlins by Pnti 
Mat L Ravun Hni mdj Penniii 


Crown b\o rUth sr 6f tach 

Fifty TeareAtfo. 1837 - 1887 . With 
144 lllnslntions 

The Charm, tnd ither Drawing room 
Plays i;o liln bv Curt H \mmuni> & 


Bt. Blhtherlne'* by the Tewer 

CHCAi } DrnoN pivluitcoTer if net 
The Bulody of Biohard itefferlea 

With PII unit Crown k\o buckr im 
Art of Fiction. P<. tp t vu dotb is nd 


BieRCH (AMBROSE).—In the 

Midst of Life. ( ro vn 8vo dotb ^ tit 
r 8\> bt« 2 t cr 8fo pk cov i id 

B1NDL0S5 (HAROLD). Novels by. 

luwnHT) d>th 31 6i rich 

Tho Hlftre** Of Bonaventure. 

Mventry’e Banister. 

JLBoiret of Wheat. 

The Conoe**lon«hnnterc. 

JUnflle’e Jn.Jn. Crown Svo clotli 
m )>icture doth Bat bick as 

Por&LAR Epwiot med urn Hvq 6rf «ich 

The Cenoeiilon-hunter*. 
fni Mittreat of Bonayoiitare. 


BLAKE (WILLIAM): ACritlcdl 

study bv A C bWiNBWR'te With a 
Putt lit (rownSvo budcrana net 

The Marrlade of Heauen and 
Hell, and A Bong of Liberty. Wth 

Introdmtion by B G SroCBS A PiOR 
RNCA rRi><Ts Book Cr Svo hand-epade 
I t «pi.i bds 3 T M net parchmi s* ne t. 

BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 

with a Portrait Pott Svo cMli »lt 
top 3f nt t k ither gilt edges 3 J net 

BODKIN (McD./ K.C.). — 5hll 
lelegh and Shamrock. Crown 
_Svj, d_>th 3 f ftf _ 

BORDEAUX (HENRI). - fhe 
Parting of the Ways Translated bv 
Loutsvi Hoiohtow Cr Svo rl f 

OORENIUS (TANCRED).-The 

Palaters of Vicenza. With i<- full- 
p Igc Plates De my Svo doth 74 6J net 

bI) R R O W (OEORQEK ~ The 

Pocket. Arranged by how Thomas 
ifni4 I >th jf net Itathir 3 t net 

BOSSES AND CORBELS~ OF 
BXeTBR CATHBDItAL. By L k 
PKIDEAIC md O K HOIT SHAllo 
With Hinds JDy S vo cl yr 6i net 

BOIJRQET (PAULT.—A Llvln|? 

Lie 1 1 insl tied by John Da Viu ifrs 
C r wn Svo cloth 3f CilFAl 

I imiON picture covt I t net ^ 

BOYLE (F.).—Chronicles of No- 

_Man a Land. Po st Svo pic t _J)ds z\ 

BRAND (JOHN). Observations 

on Popular Antii|oltles With the 
Additions ot Sir HbNKV hi US Crown 
fevo doth ss bi _ _ 

BREWER’S (Rev. Dr) Diction¬ 

ary. 

TheBeader'aHandbookofFamou* 
Marne* in Ftotlon, Alln*toa*, 
Reference*. Proverb*, Plot*, 
Storlen, and Poem*. Ciown Svo 
doth Sf tw net 

BREWSTER iSir DAVID), 

Works by PostSti d>th 4 J 64 taih 
More World* than One: Cieed ot 
link >{.htr Hrpe of ChiHian Plates 
The Martyr* of Selenoo; CiAujlso 
lYcno Braiis jnd kxpii<K 
Latter* on Natural Maglo. With 
iiunitro us lllin>tritionB _ 

BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES¬ 
TIONS AND ANSWERS: inoludlag 
tht Port: akd Club Cooi< By HORSKr 
Hammokp Fcap Sio cloth ar 64 net 

BR1D0E(J.S."C.T -FronTlsIatid 

to Empire: A Hiviotyof theLapansionof 
Tngl tnd by Force of Arms With Mam 
tnd Phnv Latge crown S\o CU gia IMt J 
all, I crown Svo doth w.act, 
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p Hri» M aMHiio 

BROWNING’S (ROOT ) POEMS. 

i AfLt ^cap 4to cU df ntt 4*) 1 arg£ P \t fr 
I Pif on, pitch uent ja« t<d net each 
MsoiutheSl MARIlNSLiBRARt pctt8i( 
doth, ntt each, leather % net ta( li 
PtpjM Fmsmi tnd Hen and 
women. With 10 Phtec m (rlni 
liter E tORTI^CUK nKttKDALF 
Dmnatla Penonm; indDramatfr 
Romajtcea and Iiyrios. ith 10 
PUtis in tokinr *. f Hrickpali 

BPownlntf^ Hfapoinis. By Tthict 
t luBURN Maim- With 1 ront ic litit i I 
t I ui iiid othii Becoritions b AIa\ ’ 
WKIL Armmki l> Cr 8vo d))i f ntt 

BRYDBN Exiled 

SIcot. \\ith hi ntispiecL hv T S 
C ftOMPT ON R I t lotin H\ I , j_ h tj_ 

BUCHANAN (ROBERT), PoeTilfi 

and Novcia br> 

Xhe CSomplete Poetical Works of 
Rodert Buokanan. 2 v iib ei >vi i 

Sto buckram with Pew triU Fronti'picc* 
to tich voluini* i'>t 

Crovia Sv ) tilth, tr feC » ith pmt R\ 1 
illus^ritel I liids at each 

The Shadow of the Swovd. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Han. With ti (ilmtri 
tioi A bi h Baunaro 
Iiady KfIpatrlok 
The Martyrdom of Hodellne. 
(tove He for Bver. 

Annan Water. I Foxdlove Hanor. 
The New Abelard. | Rachel Dene. 
Hatt: Abtor> of 1 Cu inn 
The Haater of the Hine 
The Heir of Lin no 
Woman and t he M an. 

Crown Svo cloth ^ fii each 

Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. _ 

PopuiAR ImnoNs mtdtumgvo 6d etch 

The Shrdow of the Sword. 

God xnd the Han. 

Poxdloye Hanor* 

The Hartyrdo m of M adeline 

The Shadow of the Sword. rr*ci 
lAli-R tWIlON Pat 8 to cliih iFilt; 
loi, w, net leather, Rl t td£,t , net 

The Mew Abelard Cr. 8co ci it net 


The Charlatan. BvEofitcRTBucifARAR 
and iiF\R\ Murray Crown 8 \o, cloth 
With I'rontispicce by T II RobimsOn 
%\ 6d pmtRvo iUuMrited lintids at 

^fZANflNE'" ENAMELS IN 
MR. PIBRP0N1 MORGAN’S COL- 
LBCriON B>OM.nAiro\ W'lth 
Note byBoGFU 1 RV, and llluatritlons 
in (^kmr Ro] at 4to buirds, 71 fid net 


BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 
Saw at Home. Wnh 91 Iliusts. Poat 
tio, I’^uet boards 2s cloth Itmp 2s tut 


BURTON (ROBERT). - The 
Anetom) ot Melancholy. With 1 
Fi nl Hiiccc Dinn < >Mi 6/ 

CAINElHALLi. Novels hy, 

Cn«i n 8V0, cloth m I i e ivti \ st fvii 
iHust bds 2 s < ich tl Imp ■*( (ut (iih 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hatfar. | The Deomaier* 
Also Library Luiion rr(wnH\o *.1 th 
6 s each PoiulAR T nntORs )Ktir< 
covers 6d nch ind the biM lAlFS 
I onioN of The Deemster, pat kvo 
clot) sr lut IcUhei tt mt 

CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 

Bv HARIfc.*.TlNn N With I II llslt I 
tons 111 Col lur in I l< in S(pl I It vKt \ 

I MoRLbY Deni> 8\n il th, 7 t t iiit 

IcAMERON ^V. LOVETTThe 

Cruise of the * Black Prince' 

I Privateer Cr >vo cl 11 wi t » Illusts 
TT (>l p >1 8\o pntuu brtirdj 2 

CANCER, THE EN/i^E 

IRPATMENTOK ByJ<m<Bl\in). 
DSi Dtuji 8\ (loth 7 i <>_i tttl. 

CANZIANI (ESI ELLA), Books 

by 

Costumea, Traditions, and Songs 

of Savoy Will) u iiiusiti iti m m 

Colour and soni' in I iit Beit)Vi|totl 
gilt SIS net \flhnn(,lt 111 td ntt 
Piedmont. B> Fsibti a Cas/hni ml 
FaAbOiR Bdiiut 'Vtith M illnx 
trail n s tn Colour ind many n ( uu 
Demy .^ tw c loth t ni 1 _ _ 

CARLYLE (TH0MAS)T- On the 

Choice «l Books P s *^1 > 11 t 1 n G«i 

CARROLL (LEWIS), Books by 7 

Alice in Wonderland W Ith u Col 

ind niiny Luit tins by Mu Hum 
S mbRBV 1 irt It ‘lyU T ftd net 
Feeding the Hind. With 1 Ptcficc 
IV W H Dwmik P t h\{ hoardo. 
I r»I If itl 11 • ^ 

CARRUTH (HAYDi:N).~The Ad¬ 
ventures of Jones. With 17 lllusts. 
h ap 810 I ‘lurt t M.r i cUlh n 6 d 

CA5TELLANE (MAR(^IS DeF. 

- Men and 1 iiings ot My Time. 

Irn ht d In A J i t\hll{A Pt Matios 
\\ thn Pi Iriii' I)ein\ ttvo cl 6t net 

cFaMBERL 41N (WithMR.) IN 

THH U S ANU CANADA. By Sir 
Wil 101 GHBl Ma^UIHv K C M G With 
3J IlliistP Dcnj> 8\o tloth, Jar 6 d art 

CHAPMAN»"s“(aEbR(iE)WwlCi* 

Vol I PlAyb Complete inelodhtfi tbe 
P i.b*fnl Ones -\ol II Poems and 
Minor Innslations with Fsiay A. 0 
SWINBCRNS—Vol ni, lianslatidbs of 
the Iliad and Odyssey fluee VoS, 
crown 6vu, cloth 31 64 each. 
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CHATF|ELD-TAYLOR(fl. C). 

Goidonti A Wtv lu W ifli It Illii tt X 
lions l)*i»v Sk ilrth, K upt 
FAma'a Pathway, ci cic^h 

CHAUCBR for Children; A (iol* 

den Key BvMts H U hawfis \V>ti 
M Cole HI id llitt. in I JO \V Mill lit 
< rown fto <lolh •?< hd 
Chauoar for Schools, vinth th< st ns 
oJ Ills Imii.. ind Jill W )rh Vy Mi 
II U Hawi ts Dili j I'io cloth ■/. < ti 
% * See >N> riTT hTNC silt Its p If 

CHBSNEY (WEATHERBY), 

Novels by. Ci il >lh j < / ♦ nh 

The Cahle-mnn. I Tho Claimant. 
_The Romanof) of a Qnoon. 

CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of; iMth 111 Anilysi h tht Oitiin s 
By H0W\M) '■itiiMON Idiied b\ 
U. B WoKMAio CuwiiAvi tiolh Si 
Tha Minor Tactics of Chess. a 
Treitist on tht Utpl lyintul ot thi 
I’ori ts in obtdicn i Sli ittPu Piimif le 
By F K Youni uid I C Houiri 
Long leap Avo iioth s fii 
The Hastings Chess Tournament. 
Aug Sept iKp With Aunmill ns i> 

PlLISBOKl 1a ivl W XAI RASI II Sll XNM' 
bCHUFFR*- ll ICIIMANN BAklH LMH S 
JrtLAt KBPRVr CrtMsBKRO 1 1 \S1 I A 

Maon ind \lBiN ilso f{ )gt ij hits ind 
Foitriits 1 ditid h> H I Chi sHtMi 
__Cro^ hvo < I ith Si 

CHILD-LOVER'S CALENDAR 

(The) for loijt llUtsti did in ( loins 
bvAURUA Bo«FRli>r irinio, iicluii* 
_cloth n net 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS, AN- 
ClfiNT FNQt ISli C< Ike Ud sncl jr 
ranged bs EniiuKiiKTRi Post 8\o 
floth, ii htt Hit riiihimnt Si nil 
__ «/»»MFWMmitvAt Liirxra v iO 

CLARE (AUSTIN).-By the Rise 

_M the River. tniwnSvo cloth (if 

CLAYTON (MARO ARET), Books 

lor Children by. 

C^pltttf In the Forest. With i 
ColoutccT lilusts ind nianv in Line by 
the Author I tip ,‘o tl tli d f / net 
Antahal and Crispin. With in my 
llhatrttions Dtmv *i\c Uolh, u ( f net 


CLODD (EDWARD). - Myths 

a nd Dreams. Crown »v<> cloth xt (a 

COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 
Navels by.^ ^ 

Tim Caro of Sonia. Post 8vo iiim 
trated bounds, 7t 

Tha Bed Bnltiui. Crown Svo, rlifh 

3 ^,eid |W« Wo illushaled boaidi *r 

Wh# Barden of Isabel* Ciown Svo,! 

«idth,gi.hd. ’j 


CLIVE (Mrs* ARCHER), NoveU 

by. Post 8\ft ii jv hi et bds as 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why Pant FerroU Killedhlsjrife. 

COLLINS (J. CHURFON, M.A.1 

Jonathan Swift. Ci 8vo d >s o 

COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

FRANCFSl, Novels by, Ci Rvo il 
H (>i eiih piisl >A j ilhi td hdi 21 tath 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

You Flay mo False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

Ihe yillage Comedy. | Frances. 

Post''VO illustiattd b itrdB ai each 

Transmigration 
A Fight with Fortune. 

Sweet Anne Page. 

Sweet and Twenty. 

COLLINS (WILKIES Novels by. 

tl 8vo <.1 sr tul cith postKvo pitture 
loaids 2 earh cl limp 2 * (d eivh 

Antonina. I Basil | Hide and Seek 
The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. I Man and Wtfb 
The Dead Secret. I After Dark. 
The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name | My Misoellanles. 
Armadale. I Poor Miss Finch 
Miss or Mrs '* I The Black Robe. 
The New Magdalen 
Frozen Deep. A Rogue’s Dlfe. 
The Law and the Lady. • 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

Heart and Science | *’ I Say No ” 
The Evil Genius. I Little Novels 
The Legacy of Cain | Blind Love. 

The Legacy of Cain, (loun Svi 

clolh 15 net._ 

PopnAK Fnnio*4S mertimn 8vo f/. cith 
Antonina. | Poor Miss Finch 
The Woman In White. 

The Law and the Lady. 
Moonstone. I The New Magdalen. 
The Dead Seoret | No Name 

Man and Wife I Armadale 

The Haunted Hotel | Blind Love. 
The Legacy of Cain. 

The Woman in White I at cv typp 
biNi- PAP1>R b )nio\ Pott Svo cloth 
gilt fop 7i mt kilhcr I'llt edits D.nc* 
The Frozen Deep. Laroi 1 yi f 1 pit 
blip nvo clolh iv net 


COLQUHOUN CM. J.).—Every 
Inch a Soldier Crown 8vo doth. 
Xs.fxd po t Svo Illustrated boards 25. 

COI>-BREAKrNQ,Hlnt^n* By 

\V hf Hn iLHisow Cl 8vo cl 511 6 d 

COLTON (ARTHUR)*'« The 

Belted Bess* Crown 8 vo cloth xs 6 d 

COLVILL (HELE'n“ H.).-.Ttie 

Incubus* Crown bvo, noth. <tt, 
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C0MPEN5ATI0N ACT (THE). 
1906: Who pays, to whom, to 
what, and when ft fa applicable. 

By A CuMFUrBiiWARi , M P Crown 
__8vo li net J^'oth i «>rf i>i.t 

COMPTOl^ (HERBERT).NoveM by 
Tli« l&imltable Hva. Maaalntf- 
bam Crownfcvo cloth tx^ PotP ^ 
tAK i* miWN_mct^ni_Rvo , 

Clown 8 \iT cloth 34”orf tath I 

The Wllftal Way i 

The Queen ean do no Wrong 
To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 

COOPER (E. H,), Novels by 

tuwnSvi cl>tli Crf ea h 

Geoffopy Hamilton. 

The Marquis and Pamela. 

C O R N W A L L.— Popular 

Romances of the Vtest of rn^land 

(.ulltcltd b> 1\ n M Hr nt I l\ s \J 11 
l-viu 1 laics by Gtouci' CRCihsiiANh 
ft Sc 1 th *■ / 

CRADDOCK (C. EOBERT), by. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains ( r i \ < 1 tth 3 

p r Si Ji i 1 [| t ads Jt 

HIb Vanished Star t lOiCU >• I 
cl tl t i 

The Windfall ti wn P\ 1 
? f r j Dnri N I th i 

CRE5.SWEI L (C. M) Ihe 

Mnkfni; and Breaking of Almansur 
l J \V1 s\ 11 f 

CRIM tMAIT). Adventures of 

a I- nil Kcbrt t wn \ h ) * 

I st 1 i l( (I I tl 

CROCKHl i (S. R.)and otheib. 

lalf's ot our Coast B It 

< r III! ()il n E i tHKM H } l>] 1> 
I Kl< » K <1 1 C W C t Al K 1 S I U 

With 1 lUi( li li I bv biiANh 
^\Y^ C \ S I th 1/ 

CR05$iMAROARET B.), Novels 

- b>. Cr wii s\ c til Ui Cdch 

M Question of Means. 
Opportunity 
Up to Perrin's. _ 

A Question of Means. Popt l,ak 

I 1 inoN III il imi Uv) f / _ 

CRU1IC5HANK*5 COMIC Al¬ 
manack. C iiapirle in T'vo Si RU » 
thv I<iKSF from 183s to 184s the 
Sbcosu from 1&44 to i8m With miny 
hiiiidied W 'lodctits and Steel Phtcs by 
0} OKOP C Ki IKSHASIK aud othf IS 1 wo 
V Is ciownSvi cloth netccch 

CUMmInCI (C. >. GORDON), 

Works by Dtmy Svo tl« th fti eich 
In the Hebrides, w th 74 niustt iti< ns 

In the Himalayas and on the 
Indian Plains. With ft nsti iti us 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. 

With aP filusii itwm 4 

Vln Cornwall to Bgypt. 1 rontis I 


CROKER (Mrs. B. M,), Novels 

by. Crown 8 cl ith j t)i tnh 
p »l 8vo itlast did h iidb is i i(h 
ckth limp II < I r 1 h 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. I Mr Jervis 
Diana Barrington. I fnterterencs. 
Two Masters | APamlly X^lkeness. 
A Third Person | Proper Pride. 
Village Tales A Jungle Tragedir^i. 
The Real Dady Hilda. 

Married or Single? *To Bet.' 

11 w 1 > 111 ( I p ch 

In the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Miss Balmelno s Past 
Jason I Beyond the Pale. 

Terence 'W.i r I i t > 1 ic.n 

The Cat s>paw H n 1 llJuslnti ts 
The hpanish Keoklaco Witi h 

tl I ] I E A \l l( hcipl I 
Will t 'll } lint vti I net 
A Rolling Htono 
<.[< \i u il , 1 li post 

t 1 mi ( i cict 

Infatuation. | Some One Else 

I (U' I I HA I in V (/CM 

Proper Pride The Cats paw. 
Diana. I.>iPitngton 
Pret^-y Mets Neville. 

A Bird of Pavaage. 

Beyor 1 tho Pale. 

A Family Likeness. 

Miss Balmalne s Past. (Ci 8vo ) 
Married or Single * 

The Real Lady ¥li Ida. 

The Spanish Necklace. 

A Rolling Stone I Infatuation. 

CUPID AND PbYCHE (from *1he 

lloldonAss’ ot Apuleiusin Adfing- 
ton’ A translation) V.fith 8 lilusti^ 
l i I In r M l> Mm/ M’ troth 
jl cl t 1 L vt r 4 u t 

CU55ANb (JOHN E.l,—A Hand¬ 
book of Heraldry. W h 4 oSW Lu s 
id ( It I >*ItI s t I an i\o tl th ( 

DANBY (PRANK). - A Coquett« 

111 crape i ) /^ jvj picliiic covet 
( / (t lb 1 mi 

DAUDET iALPH0N5fc) —The 

I vangellAt or Fort balvatlon 

Cl «v tl J ?s / I i‘‘V lus 

DAVfcNANI (I RANCISi. -Hints 

tor Parents on i hoUr of Profession 
for their Sons Criwn 8\.o ii M! 

DAVIDSON (li. C.). Mr. bad- 

ler’s Daughters, t r 8vo 1 lb, jt bd , 
C III Ai J 1 ID tl th It net 

DAVIES (Di, N. E YORKfe-i, 

Morksby < is 1 ct tl itOJea 
Ona Thousand Medical Maxims 
and Surgical Hints. 

Nursery Hints \ Moilur» (»iiidr 
The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 
(Foods tor the Fat). 

Aids to Lord Llic, C r 8vo t», cl ti di. 
Wine and Health. How to ea)0} 
bt th l town Sv / 11 )tb, 11 6i 
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DEAKIN (DOROTHEA). Stories 

Crown 8vo, ctoth, v 6 d 

The Poet and the Pierrot. 

The Princeae ft the KitolieH.»mald* 

DBPOE (DANIEL), — Robinson 

Crueoe With vt Jllosts l>y Okqrgb 
CRVXH fit vvB tt Vvo cloth gUt top 
it ntl ItfUhtr f’littdgcs net 

OE MILLE (JAMES).—AStrange 
Manus(,rtpt found In a Copper 
Cylinder Otuwii Mo tlnth uilh !<> 
Illu.tijtj hy GiTBtRT CAI L, 3* W. 
^po I hvo lilwti bonds at_ _ 

DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 

Hletoryof Pv At imm W CiAvnv, 
M A With llltis Dtiny 8v<> t.1 tor bd nc I 
Devon 1 Its Moorlands, Streama, 
and Coasts Lady JtiJ'tAiiM 
NOHiHcoie lllusti itcd lu Culoui!* bs 
1< J Winbii.RY 1 Lip 4t<> cl ,ut net 
Also 11 fix< M BR bDiiiON with ■TO lltujtri 
tious 1 ( tp 4to (loth 7i (hJ list 
Folk Rhymes of Devon. W 
Crossing l>tin\ Mo cl th 4r bd nit 

DEWAR (GBORirE A.B*), Books 

by CiOWtiMo cloth bs nett.sell 

fttioA jkimv V7av 

This Realm, This Bntfland. With 
9 lllustt itl m 4 Uo published it ai id 

PE war" (F. R.U — a "Ramble 

Mound the Olobr With 220 lllustt 1 
tions t T iwn Mo (I ith js I / 

DICKENS (CHARLES), The 

Speeches of. With Puit nl I'ott 

8u> dotii at net It. dhtt 3 net 

Charles Dickens. l)/ Aigkrnon 
CU4KIIS S\vi\B(K\l tnmn 8v 
(.Uth ft (d net 

Dickens’s Children. With to Di iw 
in|,s JO Ctltur t\ IistJh. Wuiiox 
SmmM Cr«uii4to tl th 1. 61 lit 

The Pocket Charles Dickens: Pass 
igts thus 1 by Aliiiu H till Air 
>&iio il th \ ml h ithti gU it 11 

DI^IONARIES" " 

JSl Dictionary of the Drama. Fv 

W r>AVt \I OKI AOAJUs Vol I <AU Cl 
Uem) Sin doth it 0/ nit 

The Reader’e Handbook By Ptv 

£ L BKMVVR 11 I> ClOWIlSvC CiutJl 
M 6 d pit 

Familiar A Hustons. Fy W A AndC 
C WrtRJOliH UinySioU 7* 6 # nit 
Familiar Short Sayings of Croat 

Men. Witii LxpliiiU-iiy Nolit b 
bAMlTBI A LbNI a M Cr Svo o) •ft to i 

The Slang Dictionary: lU tone 1 
and Aartnotd CrownSvo cloih 6t (d 
iSosds, Facts, and Phrases: A 

fnictlotan of Cuiioiw Mattiir. B\ r 
gPWAl DS ( roWii 8vo doth 1 hi 

oijjlNEt^fERNESTjr France 

m fterself Again. Demy Sio, ii>(h 
^ nit. net 


DIXON (W. WILLMOTT), Novaig 

by Crown 810 cloth, sr (d each 

The Rogue o f Rye. f Ral. 

DOBSON (AUSTIN). Works by. 

Crown 810 buckram, 6r each 
Pour Frenchwomen. With Portraits 
Blghteenth Century Vignettes. 
Tn riiiec Strict), each tos a»o httif- 
t vpBR LoinoNS pott 810 doth, at nrt 
I ich Irither 3. net each 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With a lUusfrattone 
Side-walk Studies. With 5 TUosts 
Old Kensingtou Palace, Rc With 
( illustration- 

At Prior Park, At With 6 lUualntK nc 
Rosalba’s Journal 8v-> withhliius 

DONO'VaN (Dick;), Detective 
Stories by ^vo illusir iteU 

bond, at tdch cloth 2. 6d rich 
In the Orlp of the Daw. 
SuspIclo^Aroused. 

Cl vu <1 3 I i <ach piuuted at ea 
p st8vo boirds 2 c» doth 6<f ei 
The Man from Manchea-^er 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terraco. 

Wanted I _ 

Crown S\o cl>lh t* ( i eich 
Talcs of Terror | Deacon Brodte. 
Tyler Tatlookji^lvate Dwkeotlvo 
Criwii Rvij doth, 3 . ( i laih post Sio 
hinds it (ich cloth Itmr zi 6d each 
Chronicles of Michael Daneviteh. 
T racked to Doom. 

Tracked and Taken. 

A Detective’s Triumphs 
W ho Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Caught at hast. 

Xifnk by Dink t Riddles Read. 
From Xnfoi^ationJRecelved. 

The Man-:iffuntev. <1 waSvn picture 
cloth .1 p ist dvn iltust bdi, at , cloth 

limp is id _ _ 

Dark Deeds Cnv^r mo cloth limp 
at to* } ictiin ilith fl it hi 1 21 

The Records"of~Vlncent Trill. 

Cl Sio,d,3t to] pl«t il tut bl 1 

Suj,ploloa Aroused. Ciuwn Hio 
I itji It lilt. 

DOSTOEVSKY (FYODOR). 

Letters of. 1 insisted by I tin l 
( ui BURN M i\ M With 16 Illustration- 
Drmv M 1 1 utkrini 7. to t net 

DOWLINQ (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcorsn's iVlonsy. Cr Bvo cl \t ft/ 

DOYLE (A. CON AN).-Tlie Firm 

of Qlrdlsstons < r 8vu doth ti tod • 
FopiIAK limiOV medmin?v» Of 

DRAPER Tw."h.). —“ Poems of 

the Love of Bnglsed. cr mu 8vo 
I>1101 ited cov.'r it nd 

DU MAURIER (GEORGE). The 

Satirist ef the Vlctotlsns F 

Mar Its Wnoc With 41 llludnitons 
1 CAP 4to doth, U tod nit. 
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dramatists, thr old. 

Edited by Col CtjnntnWIIm < r jv > 
doth 'vlth Portnits 6 # per Vol 

B«i> Jonsoa'a Wavlta. With Nves 
and a Biogr iphicti Memoir bj Wuuam 
G iyrOKli 1 hree Voh 
Citapman'a Vovka. ihneVois v>i 
1, Iht PIa^s tompJcte, Vol. IJ. I’otm 
ind Itinslation^ with Issiy by A C 
SW]\B{;kkB Vol 111 Ihe Iliad ii) 
Oilv<>«ey 

Marlowe’s Works. OncVM. 
Masslntfer's Plays. One Vol 

DUMPY books” (The) for 

Children. Roy 1 ^''ino doth is iiti 

ti<.l 

i.Tbe Flatnp. Tho Ameliorator, 
and Tke Sohool-boy'a Appron 
tdco 1 V. I U AS 

4 . The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. lihif\ Uvnmii ian 

Illu trited in loI iu s 
7 A Flower Book, liuitrik-d n 
toliiirsby Nmiti liiSiOS 
8 . The Fink Knight. By T K Mon. 

SI U Illustiiticl u colours 

d. The Little Clown. P> l ( ohi 
10 AHorseBook. By Mam lui i ji 

Illmtiaud IU criouir 

11 . Little People: m Mil Id 

Hi M tYKitand 1 W H t KO l \\I 
Illiistritcd in c douii. 

12 . A Dog Book. By 1 lllbi Itici m i i 
Viitl Plctuies in colour, by C ii(\ 
MOORI PAIcK 

15 . Dollies. By Richako Himli 
I llHAlr'iled in uilours by Kuiii t oi i 

17 Peter Piper’s Praotlcal Prin- 
Oiples. lllusti ited In coloui 

18 Little SThlte Barbara, i 

I ] I AN4IR March liluAtratt dm co' i 

20 Towlooks and his Wooden 

Hor*ae. By AticK M Aim toe 
lllu ill colt uri by Honor C.Ai f ri o\ 
Zi. Three Little Foxes. Rv mar 
TOURII l tlluHti ited In colours 
22 . The Old Man's Bag. Pv i u 
H CRoslasD lllub b\ ) K Mo\ lit 
83 . Three Little GobUna IH M 
G TArt AM lllu tiatediiic dours 
SB. More Dolliea By Kit haj u hi s 

II K lllus III nlo >r^ bv KUIH ( omt 

86 . Little Yellow Wang.lo. l» M. 

C Bill lllusti ited 111 c iloms 

28 . The Sooty Man. 6> r B 

MACKINNON and Mmy CoypKr mu's 

30 . Rosallna. llluslrAtcd m colours b\ 

JKAN t \lCHHt 

31 . Sammy and the Snarly wink. 

lUustntrclin tnlouiikby Li \A and NoR 

MAN Aun 

S 3 . Irene's Christmas Party, th 

Richaru Hlntkr Ihus by Ri in cobb 
34 . The Little Soldier Book By 

i P!»slK Poi i. Ilhlstr Ited ii i toui i t > 
I1 lsR\ MATi>R 

as. The Dutch Doll's Ditties. B> 

« C ACBSPY MOOKK 


DOMPV BOOkS t tttmutl 

R il ij.ni > CUtli I lift el h 

36 Tea Little Nigger Boys. By 

VOKA C \ I- 

37. Humpty Dumpty’s LIttls Son 

B> ilhi! y h Cl o 

38 Simple Simon. By Hr.jEn R. 
GROSS tlliisir tied u t ilours 

39 The Little Frenchman B\ 

1 nr (oiriut 11 ubti lUd in c luitshy 
K j 1 RI I I( 

40. The Story of an Irish Potato. 

Bt 1 II V SCIK 1 Tl 1 I lllu t I lOl IIA 

DUNCAN (SARA J RANNLTIE), 

Books by. ( Rt tl h " i ^ * i<,b 
The Slmpli* AdventuroB of a 
Membahib. Wilb lylll i iitbuus 

Vernon'S Aunt. 47 iiu liiaii ms 

< 1 IM SV I 1 ! 1 )i 1 1 

DU1T(R0MESH C.)T-EnRlanO 

and India Pni^nst dunnf One 
Mill! I s Ci«wnR>oiltU ’» 

r,DWARDRS “(Mrs. ~ ANN IE), 

Novels by. 

A Point of Honour. I it 8:0, 

I In 1 1 il I iitdi 

Archie LnveU. ciown 8\o cloth 
I J cost s illutlx ited b 2 t 
A Plaster Saint. Cr sw cioih ^ 

EDWARDS iELlEZER)r~- 

Words, 1 acts, and Pbrases: A HI 

tioii ll^ (f Ciiii m<> Quaint ind Out of tb« 

A u Ma ters Cioun Bio cl >th jr 

EOERrON ’(Rev. J.” C.).- 

Sussex Polk and Sussex Ways. 

Will! 1 om lliudi < lown 8vo cloth ti, 

EDO LEST ON “ (EDWARD;. - 

Poxy. P ist Sto, lUuctralcd b( aiil'i 

ELl/ABb IHAN “VERSEr I he 

Book of. Iditfd wiih Note bv^ b 
I UMinw \iri c r w il ’ / 

ii 'iiliim 2. ^ ^* 

ENaLI5HMAN (An) In Paris? 

J ec ilkcticus < f I ouis Phi i f an IU 
1 II rue OcvtitSvo bii 1T tin 1 b/ 

epistol"^ obscurorum 

Vlrorum (1515-1517) f ‘h" 'c\t 
with IlDsIltl 11 N>t &t U h Ir 
=70K J. I o\ Il '•y > biKknin, rs' nrt 

EXETER 5CII00L, The Pound, 

Ingof Lh H lutyiPAiM. Uo\cn 
4 t clfth 51 II t _ 

RYES, Our: H () w t« Pt < serve H v 

|onv Brom MNt Crown Si o clot h f 

fair'y "tales from 

TUSCANY. B l*\m IIA M AbiSR 
1 )\ *■ jUMf I mo cloth 1, 1 

FAMIUAR AI LUSIONS: 

tclIuKrii Ini 111 iinii DyW A sndt 
G WHkriKR Dtin} 8\o ct 7 » net, 


9 
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i^MlLlAR SHORT SAVINOS 
of Of^at By^S A Bsnt AV 

CroWro 8vo. Ctot b 7 j __ 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

by. Pofit 8vo olotb 4^. iid each. 

She Ghauloal History of a 
Candle: Li(.lnie4 delivered bttott a 

i imnile Auditiu^ Edited by Wu 11 \m 
iROOKts F < S With nutp«r ms. Ill ists 
On the Yarloas Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each 
Othar. 1 ctited hv Wjl 1 lAAt C ROOK&s 
y C S With Illustr ibo^ _ 

FARMER (HENRY).—SIa\es of 

Cbsnce: A No’!el (1 8\o n ih, 

^RRaR (F.W., D.D.).—Ruskiii 
as a Relijflous leaeher. Square 
Kqno, Outh with 1 1 inti^puit it mt 

FAIRER'(J. ANSON)-War: 

iliiee Issiys Crown cloth it f / 

PENN (Q. MANvFlLE), Novels 

*>y* - Crown Si o c loth 31 C ? each 
pustAvo tllustr< id b<nrd4 2v etch 

The New Mlstross. 

Witness to the Deed. 

The Tiger fill/. 

The Whttejrinfln. 

Crown 8vi> cloth n d c ich 

A Woman Worth Winning 
Cursed by a Fortuno 
The Case of Alisa Cray. 
Commodore jfunk. 

Black Blood. | In Jeopardy. 
Double Cunning. 

A Fluttered Dovecote. 

King of the Castle. 

The Blaster of the Ceremonies. 
The Story of Antony Grace. 

The Man with a Shadow. 

One Maid's Mischief. 

The Bag ot Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Baste. 

Running Amok. | Black Shadows 
The Oankerworm. 

So Like a Woman. 


A Crimeon Crime. C town 8vo cloth 
jr fid piUuitiioth fritbaik av 
POPtlAR FDtTUiNs inidumi tl.fvb 

Jk Crimson Crime. 

A Woman Worth Hanning. 

FILIPPl (ROSINA).-Inhaling 

A Romsnee. f own «vo ciciii (I 

fTrEWORK"- MAKINCI, The 

Complete Art of. By T Kfmti^h 
With ill? Illu'-ts Cr Bvn cloth st trf 

BTZhERALD' (PERCY), by. 
Fatal Sero. trown 8\o tloth,ji Oi 
post 8vo, ilUwt rAtwl boa trts 21 
Podbro lllustr ited hoLidi as each 

BaUa%nna.^ I ^ Polly. 

TBa uidy of Brantome. 
ifainiw Forgotten. 

Onha msoond Mrs. Tlllotson, 
AeiMiaty-Sve Brcmke Street. 


IISHER (ARTHUR 0.), -The 

Land of Silent Feet. With 4 '’‘rontisr 
pitie by G D ARMOLR Crui a hvb, 
_ cloth, 61. _ 

FLAMMARION (CAMILLBI.-^ 
Popular Astronomy, iransiitrd 
bv r 1 11 AML* G 0 R 1 1 HAS With UU3 
U itionb. Medium 8v i cloth loi fia 

FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS 

(The). Set lu the be mtliul Fl nftt \c f 
IlPr dCMMltd by Mt lllRRRRt P 
Hoi Nt Hiiuttil oil hand in idc pif n 
VlrfInfbua Pueriaque, Ac. Ill It J '.iKVftv 
HUS Withl II ihltiti oiiMl Icnii M III 
tyi art.ithi (It iTi ii.<-r f Nou»aM'Wi ktN 
MON i l^inuiiiiM'iT I |>i s) II iiniK bdi, 
t I fu lut lellini i It iiPi 

The riopettl or Idttle Flcvrers ot 8. 
Franeie. liariHlnti 11 \ Pi tf I W ajinoiu 
M 4 vilili xilihiHtraU libint Ir in 

tilt MSS 111 the 1 Hire lit i«n Itliiri (475 
11111 lined ( pt m) Print.(I niu I ind Ink 
in nil 4tii i) lardti Kix 11 t iillum 4.1 mt 
I Songe before Bunriie. Ill Ainrasroh 
( marikmRuinbvk^b (4''snuinberedr(>pieM) 
1 nuK <1 in r d ind 1 1 itl ( r ivn 41 1 t oardk 
nrt Iiii I itll ini 'H'o cel 
The Merilage of Heaven and Hell and 
A Song o( Xilberty. Bi w 1 r 11 am Bi avs 
■Wuh 1 itnluition iv P O SroKKB (lown 
H\ t »rle T erf ntt iiarihiiicut 8« not 
Sappho Out niindiid Ifii « Ut Blihr 
(ASMAN HmaUtrown Sto, Ioird4 net, 
I Hr 1 m< nt Kilt^ ntt 

nemoplale dl HoUa Statno s FitiepSa 
Bono Inoiyta Olpta dl Florentle. 

I tiiion limited to 49)1 oj leu I Tteini luro 9a 
mt limi idhiin Ua erf n t 
OlvmplB The tiatln Ten* of Boooaaelo'e 
Fonrieenth Bologue, wiib nn 1l.)iKhHli m h 
thnni ntil tfi 4 ipiUinei t in iiiAtUi tv 
JhitAim (oTiAMt/ Jitt]) an lath t kri. 
Hire fi Imiie of 1 init of tin M-i I iiiiUd 
to 9UI) ( ilta flip 4to 1i ud miidi 1 nti 
b anlh 6a iwt vHInm 1 / net 
Steven son's Poetna. t mihti AdUtin 

huiilltiHp 4ti,cl>tb UT 6f 1) I leliTtmlf 
1 fiT mt 

' The Foams of John Keats, s. ivlj ai 11 ipi d 
in (hiinitoKi Hi ofd r i 1 IdiK 1 bv eir 
SibVKT I 01 vfv In iilM H Hill 4in londa 
15 t n«t hndiitn net I AaOB Paiiu 
K biiioN llnui dlniWooiiPT ii iitiibind 
inadt I ii<) ] iirhtnent 3K 6t ml v.llum 
4'S» Pft 

Flandars, The hittla Towns of. 12 VT md 

eiilHbi ALPSrr DjrisriNfitK witba Pnfi 
fcri Lettei inmyiiiiirl IiHiiisubn tdiii n 
Hunted to 900 nunilMrid « lU" fUmv 4 to 
b«l 6,1 4 rrf not I Hum iI la 11 I 

FLOWER BOOK (The). Bv 

CONblANCP SMIDII<y AI.M IKLl) ab(t 
MAXWflL ARMPIPID Lni,c fcap 4to, 
el, r. uct p irehment glU 71 bd net 

FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

Dumb. C rown Sw cl olh, yv 6 d 

FOg'TESCUE’S 'TMlSS) 
RPMINlSCtNCeS. With PoffcraUs 
and other lllnsts DemvSvo cl. i 6 t net, 

FRANCO-"BRITISH EXHUTI- 

TION (The) F olio c l< lb lof. 6 d ne t 

FRANT^A0 (CHLglRT)"—i5ii«r6f 

Us; A Novel in Verse, Demy 8vo, 31 6d. 
net crown Svo piper, u net, 
‘'TId’Apu": A Poem. Demy svo, 
boards ar fuf net. 


* 
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Pf^ANClLLON (R. E.), Novell 

l>y> Clown 8vc^ Uoth 3? id e4Ui 
8vn illustr ited. boards zs eaLfa 
One by Ona* I ML Baal Qaean. 
A Dog and 111 a Shadow. 

Ropaa ot S^and. with iKusUatU ns 
P ist hvii illusli ded b f iiUs 2i t ii.h 

Romancas of tha Law. I 

Kins or Kaava ? I Olympia.' 
Ja^DoylasOauShtar Cl ><.1 ' 

PREDERICIHAROLD). Novel* 

Post Sv > clctli 31, bd each 
tUustnUd ho irds 21 each 

Bath'a Broth ar'a Wlfa. 

Tha Lawton Olrl. 

FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).-John 

Ihorndjrka'n Cases. lUusUilidl)\ It 
M BKUck it (iownS%o i-lotn 0/ 
POPUHIt 1 imlOV inulium«v( 0 

FRY’S cHERBERl) Rojal 

Ouide to tbe London Chaiitits 

I dited bj |OUN L INI' 1 iibli t 
Annuttl> Cl >wii 8vo i<r 1 i 

FURNITURE. Hy l.sim rSinoi i 

ION 'VithllllHl 1< )v S\o cl l« % lit 

OAROENINCi BOOKS. I’o t8v<; 

I cich «.! til IS (1/ t ich 

A Yaar*8 Work in Garden and 
Graanhouaa. M txi orc b 011 \ \s 
H onaahold Horticulture. By imt 

lUcMVM JiKKOlU IilustriUd 

Tha Garden that Paid the Rent. 

B> lOM ]rKR011> 

Our Kitohan Garden I \ luM 

II Ri 011> Post 8wo i h th Ti net 
Vina - Growinif in Rntfland 1 

Practa ll Guide H M lOt With 
lllusts Ll bvo bds XT act s.1 1 C f u 

OARNETT (EDWART)). I be 

Three Great Kussfan Noveli»*s 
(Tolstayt Turyenev. Dostoevsk) ) 

Crown ' i loth f i net 

QIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

Crosvn 8vo tlolh 31 s ich 
post Avo illuslialtdboiids 2v mh 

Robin Gray. | Tha Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of tha Forest. 

Tha Braaa of Yarrow. 

Of Hitfh Datfrae. 

Quean of tho Meadow. 

Ciosvti8\<> piLtnii but] s as s. ich 
For Lack of Gold. 

What Will the World Say*> 

For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 

In Love and War. 

A Heart’s Problem. 

By Mead and Stream. 

Fancy Free | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 

Beart's Delight. | Blood-Money. 
The Dead Heart. Post Ssu ii ust b 1 
3j , PoPl 1 M I nirisiN nil limit) s\u 0* 

CtownHvi c! >tb I n t. 

A Heart’s Problem 
in Love and War. 


OAULOT CPAUL) The Red 

Shlrtit A 1 lie ol The itiior Inn* 

I dill bs (oils xiH \atiUss (rnvkht 
S\o iliHli wthbimii p i< I> 

Wtioii t / picluu I U lid bilk 3 

0LP'AR0(D(>R01tli:A) Agureti 

of Curd^andCreant i > si s(d 

(lIBBS (A. HAMILTON I. 

Chcadle and .Son C vn il << 

OIBNLY (SOMLRMLI F).— 

^rnfeiicrd t (i si i 1 li ( f 

UiBSON (L. S.), Novel* by. 

1. r s^ii I 1 sill If I h 

The Frcema .ona | Burnt Spices 
Ships of Dsaive 

The Freemasons, the 1; h iih n 

jiituiisosci ( net iiitdiuriMi f/ 

GILBERT’S (W. S.) Original 

Playi 1 n 4‘iii< 1 i\i i'\i I Kl iinio 
J >l 11 ith It t p, ts m t I icli 

II ithci iilltij;< t list 1 icii 

Ihi I IK I -III Us lit ins lilt W liked 
W iikl P 1,11 ih 11 ui 1 G ll ilnft - 
Lhiii V Ibt P iiiss ihe I slice n( 
Liulh liisilv)ui\ ( 1 mthf 
Ih i AMI si in'! I 1 1 1 ns PiuUn 
Hint I ni Iff i viitthrsrts 
Giitilicn - Hint Dime 1 lu (obb 
H M S Pm 1 11* —Tlic S luertt— 
1 III P tilt otPn/imi 
llir 1 HIRU bfeun ml uns C mud) nud 
lii.Jy P ti eih P uty K bii 
11-1 it/ tnd Lulllinstirn I itiriii t •" 
liiiHis Till Ihi Mil ill) I uddigiye 
Ihi ^c intri i the Guild —Hit Gon 
dt lit rs 1 lit M nintch nil s l topi i 
Ihr ItiLKTHSiili nmtiii ilul<4itis 
D cnm'i'i - till («i iiiil D k His 1 xcci 
1 « ni V - H i U t» Iht WcddiriiS -1 slit n 
1 niKs Ih (iiuLUtnininBIiik Biin 
Imtiliimt Hill Licitiiustt Inipupt 
K Slid ill’s 1 hull I 1 lie i o Iniu hunter 
iht ps With PirU lit ol thcAu hor 

Bight Original Comic Operas. 

iwt Stilt d iiiv8s si 2 s e/neletih 
IhtliR I Sikh Si lui Hu Sviititr 
-TIMS Pmitui - Hie Piidis or 
Pi 11 /UK c—Idinihc— Piti ntc —i‘no 
((ss Id 1 1 he Ml ido—Ti ll bv Jury 
Iht SrtoMi blJUi I tun Hie Oon- 
d ilii r - rile Gt ind Duke 1 he Ys <> nen 
(1 the Guird 111 I xtiliinty-TUopliji, 
1 imitid Kudrtir ut - Hit Mi untebanM 
I H i ti to tht Wi 11 nt 

! The Gilbert ilmd Sullivan Birth* 
day Book ( iiuidcdiyA Wainon 
It 111 cl illi s dri iialfld 

I \tt r fit 

GISSINQ (AliiERNON), Novels 

by. 11 hi 1 1 1 > oJ eit h 

Knitters in the Sun 
The Wealth of Malleretang 
AnAngel’s Portion J BallotGaMli 
I The Dreams of Simon Gaher Lr. 

I s\o c th 3 t / .LfiiAi Pun Ti.net. 


ij 
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aiilggOT CW|jLXiAM).-JaiitM 


Uitlos, C<|st«nnoairer. PostStio u 
OlAl^ltLB (il<^E5T), Novels 

|>)r. Crown 8 vr>, cloth 3$ 6d ejoh 
post 6 vo illuitratM boaidit, zs rach. 
The Lost Heljpesa, With a ZUasts 
The Toeelohert A Romance of Mash 
onalaod two lltusts by Hums Nisbbt 
A Colenl et. Wi th FToutispirct 
Crown 8 vo cloth, sj bii eich 
TheQoldeii Rock With Vioatispiect 
Telee fpom the Veld. With 12 iliusts 
Max Thornton. With 8 itlustratlonv 
bv ] b Cromp ton R I 

R Fair Colonist t r 8vo ir ntt 
GLOVER" (JAMES). — Jimmy 

Qluver snd Hfe Trieads. W ith lllui> 
ti don_Dftin 1\ » i.loth_7s hrf net 

y^DWSN (WILLIAM).-Lives 

ottiio Necromancers. I* t8 < i' 

GULDEN" TREASURY of 
rhoujfht. The. It\ Tiiiuiiukjl 1 a\. 
lOlt Li hvo cl 31 6 y. _ 

GOODMAN (Erj.)—The Fate of 

lterbert_Wayne. Cr 8\o c' (d 

Oi^ACE (ALFRED A.V-Iales 

of n Oyina Race. (.< a\o, cl 3; (d 

GRACE, Dr. E. M.~: A Memoir. 

U\ b. S AsHJ 1 i-CoOPBK ti »WU 8\(» 
cloth net 

GREEKS AND" ROMANS, The 

Llfeof the, Hv LkniI C.uin n d VK 
K)MR 1 Uttd h\ 111. I III I 111 I 
V'nil 3(3 111(1.1, licnu tv^ cl t/ 

GREEN (F. E.) ~Tlie Surrey 

Hills, jllu tralcil by >1 III II si \ 

Li wthr l*c »p 410 (I til, 71 ( / n«t ' 

GREENWOOD (JAMES i. -The 
Prisoner in the Dock. Civiuu 8vi 
c li 111 (>d _ 

GREY (Sir OEORGE).“The 

Romance of a Proconsul. Iiy Jaair'. 
Mum Crown Sv< , 1 hi I r I k (, i 

GRIFFITH (CECU).- CorfirtKla 

Mararion. * t nen «\ < hth ( / 


GRIFFITHS (Major A.i. -No.oo, 

wil BlueJBIrmd. _uowo 8 v(i ciotii z 

G R I M~M. "German Popular 

atorles. - Colltclcd by the UmthcT 
Grimm and lianslated by Edoar X a\ 
LOR Wilh m Intro, bv Jouv Ru Mv 
lUusItated h\ Gpokub Cruir^uwk 
S qtnrebvo cl illi (tilt fop, ot 

ORSNE'lTTAUauStA). - I he 
Man with the Black Cord. Tt,ms 
liled bv OKAtB X con I, ON With? 
Il|ip,l( limns t icrtvn 8vo c o'h 6v 

tIVR ~ CLOCLO. Tlansldtrci bv 
Kora M. Stviham c i ,«1 tt f / 

HTX^ERtON (JOBNI. -Helen’s 

0ebles« ^Vl(h ( otoiud iMontN indC > 
Ijliuts b} 1 \ A RuOj lc*t) ,(» cl 6f 


HAIR, The: Ita Trea^mdnt. 

ByPr J, Piwcpa Cr.tvo 12 , d,, uetjd 

HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poenih 

liy. Crown Svo rlnth 6< eaeh 

New Symbola. t The Serpent Play 
Imtfende ef the Horiraw. 

Mal den Bcitaey, s nl^i 4to cloth, 8s. 

HALL (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches 

of Irish Character. lUusls by CRtlXL 
SHANK ando th trs. Demy 8vu cl yr bd 

HaLl" (OWEN), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm. Crown svo 
piciuibcloth flatbtek zs 
Jeiaam. Ciown 8vo, cloth 3* Cd _ 

HALLIDAY (ANDREW).-- 

Everyodey Papers, must, b^, 2j 

HAMILTON’S (COSMO) Stories 
Two Kinfa, So. Cr 8\o . d, ai. ftet 
(o\cti 8\ > M net each 
The Olamoui* of the Impoealble. 
Through a Keyhole. 

Ci( u I S\(> c < (lb c li h. 

Nnture’B Vagabond, So. 

Plain Brown. 

Thu Doo^that has no Key. 

Plain Brow¥~ Ppulak LDinON 
uitdiuni 8 v«i (d 

JL Plea for theIfoun^er Oeuere- 
tion <. town 8to.d I I 21, W, net 

HANDWRITING, The Phiioso- 

phyof. iiv Don 1 1 iiMH bAiAMANt \ 
«m) I iktinnlec Po.t Hvo ilotb ai dd 

happy' testament, The. 

it\ L H VKI BS LOtINDSlirRRV Hit] - 
tl lie 1 lU Co our by Rac ULL MARbHAI I 
P .t/\(> < cL oiated c o ver, x r net. 

H AP'SBURGS, The^Cradle of the 

hV J W GlLRARl-bMlIH MA. With 
iiuineroiis lllusU Cr Svo, cloth net, 

HARDY (IZA DiUFFDS)7*^ovel5 

-by* Crown8 vo cl ith 3*.bd asrh 

The Iieeser Bxil. I A Butterfly. 
Man, Woman, and Fata. 

HARDY (THOMAS). — Oiider 

the Q reenwood Tree. Povt Svo, doth. 
3, bti , itluBtiated bnardi, 2r cloth 
limp 22 6d , biNF Papuk EnirtoN polt 
Svi doth Rllt, as net leather Cilt, 32 
net, CllRAP Edtiion medium Svo, bd 
AHo the CAROFTypL EnniORPKLintic 
with 10 Illustrations in Colour by Ksnif 
HKRDrRsoR Fcap. 4to doth, 6* net, 
velvet calf or parchment las 6 d net 
The Pocket Thomaa Hardy. iSmo, 
iloIhRdl .t lut le.ithcr (Zilt 3r net 

HARRIS fJOHL CHANBtBiir: 
Uncle Bemua. With ^ Coloured «nd 
so other fllusti itiOKsby J. A, SHLrkRRp 
fcap 4 to cloth nit too 6 s 
Miirhta with Uncle Bemua. With 
h Cold tied ind 30 otlicr tllustiatlons by 
} A biiKi ixilkx) fcap 4to, dO(h,dri 



CHAmo & WINDUS, in ST. MARTiN-S LANE, LONDON. W.C 


HaRTB*S (BRET) Collected 

WorM. * library KDITIOJJ (lui 
V< lumes now ready) Crown 8Vo cloth 
3 ,u 6 d etch 

Vol. 1 POEtICAL AVn DBAMAH'- 
WoKKS. With t’orli alt 
„ II Thk Luck ov roakimc. Cami ~ 
BOllPMIANPAPbRS -Ami imcan 
Lfcfnus 

HI TAif«' OF TiiF Art»o\Airs- 
CAtreKN hKiTcrta. 

„ IV Gabrifi CO\fO% 

, V Stow —C0M>i MSP i> Novn 
„ VI 'lAXl<«'OFmF rA<.IlK SlOIF 
VII Tam sokiiikPaco It si( p» n 
With Poitnitb\ Ions Pi nil 
VIII TAt «S nh Pl\F AM> f ' PRI ss 
IX BUCKIXT AVD C inpi AM I 
\ lAirs or TPAii AND lott'r 

Brat Htfurta’a Choice Works in Pt iac 

mtl Vprsr XAith Pirtriit Tiid 40 Ulus 
tritioiis Crown Av tiolh <i/ 

Brat Harte s Poetical Works* 11 

tllullIlF SOMR I \l Hi VUtSF ClOWl 
8vo Inickrvin 4 r dd 

la a Hollow of the Hills. Cmtn 
8to piclutL(loth (lathtele ar 
Maraia. (lowi 8vo tioib dd post 

\o picture boards as cloth limp 2s hf 

P«>tt 8\o, iloth if nrt t t U ifhsr, ^s net t 1 

Mllss. Luck of Roarlaif Camp, &c 
Condeased Novels. Both Sitiis 
Complete Poatical Works. 

C n vri 8v 1 1 >th, As < u h 
Ob the Old Trail. I Treat’s Trust, 
under the Redwoods. 

From Sandhill to Pine. 

Stories in Ll[£ht and Shadow 
Mr. Jack Hamlin's Mediation. 


HARTS (BRStV-ow/rnsfd 

Post 8eo, llluatritetJ htnrds, »* each 

XiUOlK Of Roaring Camp and B«A« 
satlon Movels Oondensod. Also 

in pirture cloth it etmo price 

An Heiress of Red ttog. 
Oaltfornlan Stoilas. 

A Ward of the Oolden Gate. Cr, 

8vo (loth M net 

Three Partners. ^Ut! on 8\o f / 
Mow Condensed Novels. Cr. Kva, 
cloth (d ( he tp 1 H ti 11 u net 

The Idfe of Bret Harte. Lv 11 t 

MumviN With Ji lllii''ti4tioiiu Demy 
S\ > cloth, ns 6/ lul 

HASELDEN, W. K.~'The Sad 

Experiences of BIk snd Little Wlfiie 

riutty IN Cditoons lepnntdi hoin /A* 
l>ai t 'iftrttr D<my |ti cloth I tt 
(limited to soo copic siifiicd by ihe 
iiithor) f iper cover n nil 

HAWBISiMrs, H. R.). Books by. 

The Art of Dress. With u > 

lionA Post 8co cl dl u tti 

Chaucer for Schools. With hiont v 

P Cc Dtinv Sc » el ilh as rtrf 

Chaucer for Children, \tiih S 

( I icd I lies 111 p \\ wKuU 
Crown 4 t(> cloth ft ( 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 
Novels by. Crown \ Mb (if*/ 

cich postHvnllhi ichrthitirt ■’teith 

Garth I Bllice Quentin 
Fortune's Fool | Dust I *11 I lusti 
Beatrix Randolph Hilhl ntr nimls 
D. Poindexter's Disanpearaaoe. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


Ciown Sc I doth 6 i e ich post S o 
itl 1 It ited h iirdf 7 s each 

Gabriel Conroy. 

A Waif of the Plains. With fo ilhi 
trUionv >\ SrvNTFV I Wood 
A Ward of the Oolden Gate, wui 

S9 PtustrAtioiiA by Stani ky I WOOD 

Cnwnftv* cloth xv Ui tceh 
The Bell-I'lnger of Angers, A 
W th villlimtc oy DUDIKC 11(111*11 A 
Clarence: A Story <*1 ♦he Amcr m W tr 
W Ih i tlln (r ihoncby A Tkt p C( odmcv 
Barker’s Luck, M With % ritust 1 
li >i>sh> A loRi >ii&H Peui lie rm 
Devil's Ford, 


(,incvnHc it)th ( (1/cicic 

Sebastian Strome. • 
j:.oYe—or a Name. _ 

Miss Cadogna. him <1 >< d bonds 

HEAD (Mrs HENRY).-A 
Simple CIttide to Pictures \ 1 ilh 14 
IlIustrrtionN (2} in Colour) Icip Uo 
cloth nd 

HEALY (CHRIS), Books b>. 

( ro cn 81 ) il *th (i (nil 

Confessions of a Journalist. 
Heirs of Reuben. 1 Mara. 

The Bndless Heritage. (1 Svo if fd 


The Crusade of the 'Bxoelsior' 
With hrontic hyj HFR\ArDPAT.iiimi 1 

Tales of Trail and Town. ti* 

IrrontKplecr! b/G P fACOMb Houi* 

Croevo Svo cloth 31 dd each picture 1 1 d 1 
flat bit k K ( ach 

A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonal Starbottle’s Client. 

A Protagde of Jack Hamlin's. 

with numerona Illuctritlona 
Bally Dows, &C With 47 illustration 
by W D AUtOND and (vthiia 

PottSco Ulus bts 2 \ ( <ch I *th 31 < 5 / etch 

Flip. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


HELPS (Sir ARTHUR).-Ivas 
de Biron. Ciown rco d th, 3. <xi 
post be( lluhtratcd b( Mfds 3* 

HENDERSON (ISAAC).-Agatha 

PSKr* Crown 8vo cloth bd 

HENT^r A^, No^li 1^^ 

Rnjah, the JugAer. Pont 8vo, cloth. 
3c bd , lUuRtrjted boarda as 

Clown 810 Cloth <** dd each 

The Queen's Cup. 

Dorothy’s Double. 

Colonel Tborndyke^s Beorali* 


TS 


k 
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HBRBBRTSON (JESSIE L.).- 

Jfiola* Crowtt Sv^iJoth (f 

HILL (lfEADON).-Zaiiibra the 

IDet^ctifte. Crouii i cloth 31 f>i 
t K(m« «1 >lh_H it b ict 31 

HILL (JOHN), Workd by. 

Treason-Felony, l* wt 8v^ l>ojrri<. n 

Tite Common JLncentor. CroiMi 

bVO <l0Ul 11 < i 

HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL). The 

I over’s Creed < uo il t 

hOi^PMANN (PROI.). - Kiuff 

Koko A W i>,K St >»v Cl Bv » cl i it 

HOFFMANN.TALESOF. Retold 

ft'om Orri^NBACH’S Opeia. ) 

I tKa J \ I llUisli lU 1 m C lU ur b^ 
A Huam \ uamSimi n\ ROl smill 

4I I.l 0 lh t I tILl \f l\£t I llf t <, ( I T tt 

HOLIDAY, Where to jco for a. 

s( 11 r il well known Anth u <■ u wn 
ft\ ) riolh f / 

HOLMES (CHARLES J.. M.A.), 
Books by. 1>N Bv cl 7 < / lit cT h i 
Motes on the Science of Picture 
mehlna. Wi h *’h >1 > 1 unre bi nUs 
Notes on the Art of Rembrandt 
With I r intispii i md 44 PI iti s 

HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL). 
The Autocrat of the Bieakfost- 
Tablc lliusli led I T ( 01 r c)\ 
iJloMsf V J ivj 1 AJ J-K r nnioN, pott 
bi > Lloth zi iitt 1< itl ir <1 n»t 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) Choice 

Works in Prose and Vet so. With 
1 itt oi (he Author Potirtit ind zoo 
Ilhisti ilions Cl iwn Bvr cloth % f * 

ffOOK’S (THEODORE) Choice 
Humorous Works. With 1 ie ud 
btoiitispic.i.c (imnrivr cloth 6 a 

HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

Ctown B\o iJolh *>» < ' lach 

’Twiat Xiove and Duty. 

The Incomplete Adventurer. 

S he Nutfenta of Carrloonna. 
ell Halfenden. With s liiusti itmas 

For Freedom. 

HOkNB (R. HENai5T).-^rlon. 

Will Porttni* Cnwr <lvo cloth 7, 

HDRNIMAN (ROY), Novels b>. 

Crown 8to cloth 6i eich 

Nellsmy the Ma^nlfloent 
Itord Oammarlelffh’s Secret. 
Israel Mank.^ Cumn hvo doth 4 

POPUlAK CnniONS croun ttvo cloth uith 
nktorial otitei i overt net c uh 

BMlanurthe Maantfloent. 

Israel Rank. 

ilORNUNQ TE."W.). Novels by. 

Crovin kvti, cloth 6rf edUi 

mtngavse. I A Thief in the Mljfht. 
The Shadow of the Rope Or ttv i! 

cloth 6/ pit toil it t loth S3, net i 


HOUOHTON (MAR^-IS the 

Baemy’s Country, with a Forewoid 
by Fdwako OAKNKrr. Crown 8vo 
(loth (;< nrt 


HUEFPER 

^ovels by 


(FORD MADOX), 

Clown 8vo doth 6i each 


A Call: The Tale of Two FaaetonSf 
The Yountf Xtovell. __ 

HUGO (VICTOR).*-The Outlaw 

of Icdand. li lusUt dbvSu Oiibeui 
CAMimn Clown 8\ > cloth 4» ta 

HULL(ELEANOR), Selected and 

Annotated b 4 The Poem-book of 
the Oael With ]>c<oi itu n fioni lush 
MSS Snnll Clown Hv) cloth 6 t nit 

HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 
The Lady From Nowhere, cr 8 v 
clilh bf iiilmecloth flat I itt •»( 
The HilUonalre Mystery. Ci wn 

Svo il th (li 

The Wheeling Light. Crown 1 \-) 
cl Mil t, 11 p (? 

HUNOERFORD (MrA), Novels 

by. Ir Sv > <1 ini i ith foMSvo 
bondjaritch cloth 2 ub 

The Proteasor’a Bxeeriment. 
Lady Verner’a Flight. 

Lady Patty. I Peter’s Wife. 
The Bed-House Mystery. 

An Dnsitlsfaotopv Lover. 

A Malden All Forlorn, 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. I A Modern Clroe. 
In Durance Vile. | April a Lady. 
The ThreeGrajjfs. I Mora Crelha. 

(1 mn Sio cloth 4 ? ba cTioh. 

An Anxious Moment. 

A Point of Conscience. 

The Coming of Chios. | Lovlee. 

I on jftw 1 uiiiiJNs n * liuni 8 vo 6 d each 

The Red-House Mystery. 

A Modem Clroe 

HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED^, Novels 
by Ciowu 8 v i cloth tf tut each post 
'll iltusli tffd boards 33 each. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Be I f-Oondemned. 

That Other Person. 

Mrs. Juliet. Tiown 8vo cintbi tr 64 
Thomloroft s Model. W ith a Prefa 
torv Clnptti bj Vioixr Ht VT Crown 
810, cloth, fs net 

The Covemobe. By Mrs. Au^bu Hunt 
lod Vioui HwNJ with % Preface by 
bOKD Madox Hueki sr Cr Svo, cl., 6 * 

HUNT(^I 0 LET) 7 -»fheDK^i^ 

Allen at Hmne in Oermany. With 
iddltionat Chapieib by I^ORD MADOX 
HURl s&K. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 

HUTCHINSON (W.IC).-Hfeitg 
on Colt-Breaking With 74 Illuatia* 
Dons Ctnwn Svo, cloth 3s (d 



CHATTO & WINDIB. J1I ST. MARTIN'S UNE, LONDON, WC. 


I1YAM50N (ALBERT).~A Hl«> 
tory of tke Jews fa lBaKlan 4 * With 
i8 lUas tR D emy 8vo cloUj txi opt 

WVaTT (A. H.'), Topographical 

Aathologles cointnled dv Ci own 8\ o 
doth full gilt side gilt top, net tAeh 
velvet calf 7s tvf netcich A 1 m> Hm 
pAPva hmitON' without XUdAti iti >n 
ID the St Martin b I ibrar\ Pc tt Svo 
cloth, gilt top, 2( net e ith U tlhet Mh 
edges ijs iiptdCb 

Tlta Ohann of Voaioa: m Anti logv 
With 12 lU In < < Irut hy H AKiI l) SOVD 
The Charaa of Kiondoa. Wi h u 
lllusts mC lour b) \<»siuo Maii iNt 
The Charm of Parla. With iiius 
trationi m Coloiu ^ Hahil> Mori i -y 
The Charm of Edinburgh, witt 
12 lllust^m Cokni L> Harry M( 11 \ 

INCB (MABEL), Novell by. 

F uh with 1 lOnt sptec <r vo cl 6 i < icli 

The Wisdom of Waiting. 

The Commonplace & Clemeatine. 

INCHBOLD (A. C.), Novels by- 

The Road of Ko Return (r sv 

clilh 6 / 

Kiovo In a Thirsty Land. C » 

doth 6 s 

INDOOR PAUPERS, iiy Osi oi 

1 HI Bl r r wti X\ > 1 s c I Ih 1 } 

IRVINQ (WASHINCi I ON). -Old 

Christmas NquircK i> cl li I It 

JAMES (C. T. C.).—A Romance of 

th|SQuern's Hounds. Cr hv U ts( / 

JAME5 (G. W.). -Scraggiest 

The Stoiv of s Sparrow W tl ( 

lUuTtr itK ui C1 wii > cl ith i 
liecnrated bn <1 n;, i u( t 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.). Dramatic 

Pictures tl wn vo dolh ss 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The Pageant of Summer. I ni. 

ft ip dcn r ill d c lA c i net 
The ihtfe of the Fields, r st sv 
doth as 6 (/ JARti' r\Pk IInfP'PH 
Edition pi It 8 /> elolh gill Up a net 
ItAthir {illtedg s 8 not Alw i 
inmoN with 13 lUiwtiatlonAin Col mie 
by M U 11 ARKE Cl 8 vo d Ss net 
smipQpon Air. P >vt *^111 cl th 2ifi 
LfAROErVtR filNBPARl Kl ntIUN p tt 
8 vo cloth gilt top 3 t net Inthei ),lt 
edges 3 s net il\ t Nrw roiaoN 
with 12 lilustrati >0*1 in Col lurb by Ri r« 
DOT tMAV crown Be > cloth S' net 
Mature near London. Ciown 8 v> 
buckrani 6s poet 8 v«> tl as be* L\k( e 
T trr Fine Pa I fcR F Jin ION pottSeo ti 
gilt top, as net leath^i gilt edges qi net 
S/se » Neu r mnov with 12 Ulus 
, tfAtions In Colours b> Riin Doiuian 
down Svo noth 5* 

The PookeTlftioharSf Jefihries. 

pASSAges chosen by A H Hyatt ibtno 
cloth gilt is net leather g]Jt 3s net 


JENKINS (HESIEK D.),-Bew* 
hind lurkish LattUes With 34 
IHu tl < 1 n CrownKs tl\th i net 

JEROME (JEROME K.). -Stage- 

land W ilh S4 llU stiati 1 s hv f )ir 
\A«0 PariBidi I Flip 4t I 

JERROLD (.iOM), Books b>. 

Pi t «v IS t ii li 1 th I 1 / » itU 

The Garden that Paid the Rent 
Household Hortieulture. 

Our Kiteheu Garden 1 in. 11 nils < 
tiiow 1 III \\ \vi c-i k llii nit' 
Sir tilth I net 

JOFFRh ((ienrral).- My March 
I tollmbuttoo w ii iCi 11 ictti siiuh 
IV I I M s liniv 1 11 F 1 tl 

I t 

JOHNSTONE (Aithur).- Recol¬ 
lections ot K 1 Stevenson In the 
Pacldt VViih P It lit t i 1 ic 1 L 
T cltct Cl wn tl I I krun < ni. 

JONES (CECIL DUNCAN).- 

I The Everlasting Search \ P 

[ 111 11 r Cl w 1 Nv( cl ih 6 

JONSON'S (BLN) Wolks. VViUi 

N tcc etc bt Wim\M UT IOTI> 
bdlUllbvC loi ll LlWIMl IIAM ililtt, 
Vols rt )wn tv I tl t t f ( ith 

JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Works of tl til 1 I hi WtilTSM 
WHisroN llh ii ll il Tati V Is 
dtm\ tv cl >th nil di 

KEAT.S (JOHN), Hie Poems of. 

\r in^i 1 ibi n 1 ...tc I V in I 1 li (I b} 

Si sniNiv Ctiv \ P nttd m Ihi 
lift NI Piisivn vols smill 
4I b ird 1 <i til 21 tut 

Lai I P\ hH 1 i UK N lcii> 4t limitMt 
t SOI {US pir 1 Kill 31s Od net 
vtlhini 4 net 

KEMPI INCUW BAILEY ) The 
Poets Royal of England amt Seot<* 
Ifind With f I III us ill Svo 
pu h lent ( iKt villutn, 7 > / it. 
(Sev dsn Kim Cl AS KS p if i 

KERSHAW (MARK). - Colonial 

{ f-acts and Pitt Ions. Post 8 va illus 
tr lit lib lids 2 doth 3 i (d 

KEYNES (HELEN MARY). 

Novels by C own hvo doth 61 iacU 

The Spanish Marriage. 

Honour the King. 

Khaki Library, The. A Serifi of 

Copyright Nov Us C r< wn Mvo, cloth 
1 net I uini* t on ppllc ih in 

KING (R. ASHE), NoveU by. 

PoslSvo illnsttatid bOTrds laUi 

•The Wearing of the Green • 

Passion’s Glav^ _J_ Bell Barry, 

A Draum~Ciiai^ Crown 8 vo vbth, 

6d post Svo lUustraled boards, 8f, 


15 
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KINO CLBONAROW., 

A H<itoryM Balwli^nlaAodAjMi^ria 
from Prelilstom Times to the 
Perslwi Conquest. Wtth I’lim md 
/Uvslrsttons vote ro).il 8 vo cloth 
Liiuh vol, svp’tratcly, iSs ritt f>r the 
vote if 01 dmd at ont time ^aiof. net 
Volh-^M. Kietory of Stamev end 
Akkad: An account ot the kari^ 
luccsof Uib'vlonti ftom Prehistoric 
Tinica to the hound ttion of the B ib> 
Ionian Monaichy, (Rndi 

„ 11 -^A iCIutoi^yaf Babylon tiom 
the Found ition of the Motimhi 
nbwit B C 2000 until thet iiqucst h 
B abylon by Cyrus B C f i v 
„ni—A Hletory of Assy via tioni 
the I arht 1 Pexiod until the I <11 d 
_ NiDe% a, BC 6oft \Prffattri 

RlKci'S CLA I CS iThcf 

Ifnder the fteneral Bditomliiii of Piof Israi i 
tloirAvc}' liLite Post h\n aaaitir boun I 
tnttaue me bxirds oi rtd iloili in M n<t 
UoubleVtite w net (^rui Atlluin aiey oloih 
write *a ita net Ihiuble Yols., mt Thm | 
Uiiiuit r vtnttni,Ojrfor<l tide imiiiiih gilt ton '< 
bet Double Pols, fa 6f nel ♦eUn ifles Uonlli 
Aohtniea * laa i»p aupplted for bchool use ii 
I it)i ere nt la net < i h 

1. The Ziovo of Booka tha Phlloblblon of 
Klehnrdde Bury. 1 ri u l vK u t iiomax 
18. Btec Bramae of Oaldlaron frina bi I u 
Frr/liPBAin Ldiudbill 0Km\FB M A 
*3. Vha Qhvonlela of Joealtn of Beakalond 
1 iflils from I be I lun a itb N Utti, 1 v l l 
jANr M 4 IlllK (1 t \ At nor I^AHQI t 1 
q. Jbfteef BIr Thonas Vora. Bi n ii i )am 
UoiHH With Letlers i> lUd fiuni hi>- 
Daughter 

gc BkslMka Kd bv Pi> A i vac r P «< A 

6. alaga tettara. Bart I. l luui vifi* d 
to the Oinntng of the I idote Bdityd 1} 
^ IIOUKRT 81 FBI a B H A 
T XlBga Mittara. Part 11. Ptum the Larlv 
Tudors I irltU Letters of Dcm> Vlll hucI 
^ ^ Anne Koleija 

*V. Ohattoara Knight a Tala. /» Modrro 
r tffluiA by Prof bK n \ r 

eg. Chaeoai a Wan of Law a Tala Squtraa 
Vala. and UutoB Priaata Tiua /< 
wodim by Pio£ skua- 

Ohanoara PrtoraaBa Tal^ Pardon- 
ora TaJa Olarka Tale and Canon • 
Yaoman a Taia fa n 1 tii t tgltth i v 
^Ptof 8K»Ar (See alto*^<>6 i 4 wl 
The Xomanoa of Bulk Pltxwarlna. 
liBiuiiiteil by AiTor Kivi whio/i , 
iiilrodui tlott by Prof Hii4,nijin I 

Tha Btery or Cugld and Psyeba | 
Prona "The Oolden Anii>nioNh 

Tmnstetloa Bdited b> vy H 1) Uoit»i i 
in. fitta of MUuwevet Bcdolphtn Bv jou 
bviitYh, 

!«. Barly Ueae at Banta. TnuuUted i> 

^ P K TjoiERniVb 

|B.Tba vaiatalf Lattare. BrJAitrsWenr 
ii PplonhM By now A an ViTtn^ittunu 
IT Wadlmval Lara. From llAasHoroiiAiuA 
AMsnrnH pdlted br RonaHi Sisvia 
a with Preface by tritlTAX IfoRutH 
ilu The Vlaten of Ptere the Plowman 

th Wll I lAM L ANRI AND /A t/KXtet A Jlny 
fith by Prof ^EA r 

The Oall's Bomboefc By TnovAn 
DakKaS Bdkt* d by ft, fi MoKbraow m a 
T he Kan^ Kale M Jtneran Btwia In 


KlNd'S CtASSlCSo-fCRfiRMAf. 

as 


mi 4 

hTj 


no. 


It 


la 


M 


m 

it 


madeiiii Bngliim. Ldlted by Ana >i 

iVASQCtXT 

w**? 5 !l* M^t Cary. Bavl ef Wen. 




aa. Mw^ldvea of dhaviastii^e” Tianv 
teted by A J UhAMf C9t.e«3*t>No ) 


CloaroB *Priei_ 

‘^Bolbloa Bream 

r OUKV LlM l> 

ta« WordaworthtePrelndi. TnitbTo‘«Hb) 
W B WoHStOl D If A 

as Tha Bafanea of Onenavere, and ofbar 
Poems by William Woi ria With in. 
ti Niuiti 11 b} IlniinRi Si hi I K 
as a? Brownings Wan and Woman 
KoteAbi w u wo tsrui II M A i/b . i 
SS Poa a Poems Kotcu bv KwAno Huri on 
aa Shaksspsarss Sennats Sdited bvc l 

NiUl AS 

as GsorCu hllot a Silas Warner With 1 1 
110 Uu I )<>» bjDl K 0 ARVa 11 
3i Goldsmltha Ylear of Wakaflald With 
Jiitioduf II in by Ur U Gakabti 

33 Charles Reads s Pag WolBagton With 

ntiodnrtioi) bi Ur !l ( ARh»ri 
S3 TUa Household of Sir Themaji Wore 
My Anvf ManKino With Pielai bv 
Ut ii (tAUNuri (beoslw) Nos 4 hi) 

34 Sappho Qna Hundred Lprlea B; 

ni UH I ARMAN 

35 Wlna Women and Song Wadlatval 

Latin Students hongs fiunHlilMi 
with Jntiort, tv 1 AnniNuiofc Niiiosru, 
se 37 Oaorgs Psttle s Patlta Paliaos of 
Pattis Hla Plaaaura T diird b\ Piof 
F t (IT 1 AND/ TLi Jw* VsIkia X 

38 Walpoles Castle of Otranto With 

1 It 11 ( e hi Muw SI DROBON 

39 The Poata Royal of Bngland and 

Sootland c)i IgniAl h x ms by Uoyai uid 
N itle Jdxxis hdlted br W Belli i 

XANI IIMO 

€0 Sir Thomas Wore a Vtopia S diced by 
Kon»R7 '•11 bit PSA 

*41 Chauoera Legend of Good Women 
yn w dxru J ngl tth by Ptof SiuiAT 
49 Swift a Battle of tha Booka, dta Fditcit 
by A (FUxnRRicH 

<S Sir Wtlllan Tampla upon tha Ganlans 
of Bpleurus with other XYllth 
Oaniury Bsasys Aditi d by A Foukfa 
S lMvaKiNU Fr>A 

48 The Bong of Roland. Tmn^ted Id 
M rs (aim AND With lairoductliiii 'u 
Pnf BiiANDiN (Set Alsu Ko 03 ) 

48 Bantae Vita Nnova Ihe Italkn Usi 
with itoRsa'TiK t ADBlAtlon and iutiiHl 
bi Dr H OuiHMtn (Sie kIsd ho l-O 
*47 Chancer s Prologoa and Minor Poama 
In moofin tnyh^htv 1 rotsKRAi 
*48 Chauears Parliament of Birds end 
House of Fame inmodem XnyUbhby 
Prof Si a VI 

48 Hrs. Oaakella Oranfard. with liitm 
dm lion by H tlRinttiy Jornbon 

80 Pearl Au PngUsh Poem of the Fourteenth 

Ututury FdiTod iritti Kodein Iteatlsi Iiih 
liy Piol 1 tiOiUANC/ rpr«p<*r»*i« 

81 63 Klnga Letters Parts HI and IV 

ariJteubyItoui iti Sinui a F8A 

ri« lua IftHmfn PrxjdflrtAfj 

S3 Tha Bngllab Correepondenaa of Balnt 
Boniface Hsus by BuwAKoKyitaM \ 

88 The Cavalier to Hla Ladpt XVIuh 
Oentuiy Love Souga itilitea by Pbamc 

SlJlUWIOK _ 

ST Assar a Life of Ring Jitfrad Trauidstcd 
by L 0 JANB, M A 
68 Tranalatloaa from the 

TraMiitPdby Ray W 0 URai'^M A, 

68 Tha Role of Bt Banadlat 
b> AHKotCAhocar ^ 

80 Banlaia Balia' and Amylong 

* Idea Rd <bv aruvdp' uShdaii a, H A 

81 The Book of the Buka of True Lovdra 

IrsutUted fromOURisriNB oa PIHAN by 
AiioaKaur Wai<u ^ . 

88 OttbaTUmhlarefBarl4td3r;iitt<««liM 
Mlrhslaa mnslatad fttmi ^av u8 

OoiKoui 
es The Chmi 

by Ai JOB _ _ 
tfoD by L BkAVbtN, PhlD 


%^aTed 
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KMOKT (WILLIAM and 

SOWAUO).-~Thc PaUent’9 Vade 
Mecuoi 3 How to Oct Mobt Benefit 
itont Medical Ad^tco. uoun Sv 
clnlh \s fd 


LAMB'S (CHARLES) Collected 
Works in I’lr^e ind Vei<$L mcU lu 
*P wtiyfoi t-hildteu incl Ptiuti) as 
IdiUd by R H SiKillfcll) C mii 
Sio <I< th 3v Gd 

Thfl EisaayB of SSlla (F iiiSlIiv 

J IM Fa( I K I DiMON pf It > C Oth I ll 
tf > Ji I tt leitlur nltid(.is .<r m 

LAMBFRT' (OEOfeciC). I lie 

Pr* sidentof Boravia C it (/ 

LANE (EBWARO WILLIAM). 
— Itie Ihouwnd and One Nights, 

L mill iiK citle t m L d 
Arabian Niglita' Slntorlaln 
mentn. lilu ti lUd l>v \\ liAR\j<Y 
WiMj 1 f ue bySiANi IiY I am 1 < U( l 
•) \ ) s lemv Hy } cUjUi e i 1 1 1 u 1 

LASAR ^CIIA^ES”A.).- Prac¬ 
tical Hints for Art Studert 1 < 

Iltii ti 1 I rl J I 8 \ «.! >tli T f t 

LAIJRISTOUN (PETER) The 

Painted Mountain < S > < 

LisHMANN (R. C.). Haiij 

1 Indyer at Cambridke, md Conver¬ 
sational Hints for Younn: Shooteis 

Cl ) vii S\o ja U )tb tt oj 

LEITH (MRS.“DISNEia-^he 

Children of the Chapel InLludm.. 
A M n ll t\ FUt, Ihe Piikrimajce ot 
Pleasure, In A C i 

_ Ctow n *<7 > clo th ts ne t _ 

LEIaNO (C. CL).-a Manual o. 

Mendlna and Repairing- VtUb l> t 
giarn- CrowitSio cloth «i 

LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). 

Madame Bans-Odne Tt insliUd bv 
John dr Villuirs Post it > i-l 11 
Hi 6 d lUiistritcd boird'- at I Oi 11 \ t 
im I ION mecliuuitYo <d 

LEVS (JOHN k.)T -The Lind 

eaya* Ptat bvo ii tust b ds w_ 

LILBURN (ADAM).—A Tragedy 

in Marble. Crown 8vo cloth h* hrf 

LINDSAY (HARRY). Novels by. 

Ctotiin8vo cloth 3r hd etch 

Rhoda Robavta. [JTha Jaoohite. 

LITTLE (MAUDE,, Novels by. 

Cru«ii8YO cloth 6t (‘icb 

M.$ the Sign of the Bnvnfnjg Bnah 
A Woman on the Threanold 
gha O hlldMn*a Bread. _ 

LLOYD (Theodosia).-^rnnocence 
la the Vi^Ilderaesa Cl. Ov I, cloth 6i I 


I.INTON (E. LVNN), Works by. 

(.l< Arntvo fclotl 3 I / cull ivist‘'Vl Ulus 
trite I bo r 1 a, t nh 

Patricia Kemball. | lone. 

The Atonement of Li«am Dundee. 
The World Well Lost, i Hums 
The One Too Many. 

Under which Loitl J* Wi u i- u i ts 
* My Love.' I OowlRff the wind, 
PdstonOaiew, | Dulole JUverton. 
With a SilKeii Thread 
The Rebel ot the I'amlly. 

An Octave of Fi lends. Ci vvnit 

yIi th It ( i 

The Atom ment of Learn Dundee. 

< in V tl utl 
Patricia Ksiuhall l ui n ai I lu 
III s n d 11 f 

LONDON CLUBS: Their His¬ 
tory and Irta.uris Hamh 

Ni \II t V I 1 1 lilt mliH I (. 

d J'l it< s 1> < U 7 f V tu 

Clubs and Club Life in London, 

K> J IN llMU With I lllusti itt Ills 
1 1 Y \ cloth f 

LORIMPR tNORMA).-The 

Pagan \\ oman. lit tb (u 

LUCAS CALiCL). - iatmudic 

1 eF«.nds, Hymns and Pitiaphrases 

1 s 8 y iiTlfpirvIn ot ii I 

LUCAS (1:7 V.), Books by. 
Anne's Terrible Good KTature, mi 

thtr St iiis lir i 1 jldrt 1 W (1 j 
lllii t Alu us I i \ 11 lU < 1 A J) II 1 
( 1( uii I Fiid I'lfu lid C Yit bY 
P I> 1 I I r I P 11 WI h I Ih <j 

A Book of Verses for Children. 

t I Y lY Y l I b ( 

Throe Hundred Games and Pos- 

timi^s. 1 1 V 1 I AS II 11 ii/u»i IK 

1 t vs 1 tt 4lt i lb i net 

The Flamp, and other Stories. 

U u ll lOm cloth I 11 

LUCY (HENRY W.).—Gideon 

Plevce Crown fi\ ilo'h ■»( bi pit 
K\ > illiiM iltd I lids ’> 

LYRE D'AMOUR (Lai. An An 

thoiogy ol French Love Poerie, 

S( c ted Yvilh Intndiut m intl Note 
lY t P IiYYl With Ph (uyrwuri 
Ir ntisp e CtoyyMvi vlnth^Sr 1UI 

McCarthy (JUSTIN), Booksby. 
A illstory of the Four Oeorftes 
and of William the Fourth. 

boiir ' ol«i, demv 8 yo el th lav ei h 
A History of Our Own Times 
iipin the AvLtHM in oi (Julcii ViLloiia to 
the Cc ler il PlcLtion ot i8So, 1 ISRAKH 
hiUiiON lourVols d(my 8vo cloth 
m each—Also the PoroiAR LpinON 
in Foui VoIh troan 8vn, doth, ^y each 
-And tht JuBtLKF CmnoN with an 
Appendix ot EvintR t) th<> tnd of 
in a Vols lirj.r p »yI hi s rU th lej 
A HlstOey of Our Oim Tii»i«L 
\ol V fimniSHot the DiatnomlJubUee 
Detnj 8 yc doth ixi uowndvo uoth 6i, 
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M^ARTNY (JUSTIN), ewi » ufi 
M. Bl^tovy of Ouv Owa !Tim«84 

Vols VI 4ndVn tiotn rf(4/loAu;eBsion 
of Edward VIl. aVol^ <Un}> 8\o cloth, 
345 crown 8\o cloth fit each 

A iBIiort; Histovy of Oop Oam 

VlimOSf fioiiJi tht. Acccsuoii uf Queen 
Victor! c to the Aiees'nn ot Klnj, 
lydwatd VII Crown Kiu < loth, c<H 
top, 6f also he Pen uiJVR I miioN 

? im Svo cl Jis hd net and the Cikai 
PIT tON(lotheseiriS»o) mod B\ id 
Ottp Book of Momoilos. litteis 
liom Jl/SIIN Mtl AHUIY to Ml CVMI 
JiPH Praip With Poitniti uid 
\icw8 Demy 8\-) clcth t2> ftd nit 


t IKE Pa]>kr I rn noNS 
Pott $vo cloth {Jilt top »« nctptrsrl 
leitln r fiilt edge*, t net per \ I 

Vile Jfteltfn of Queen Anne m t \ i 
A Hletopy of the Four Oeortfea 
and of William ly, m 2 \ m 
A History of Our Own Times iimn 
Accetaion ot Q Victen 1 1 j pkh iu 4\o1s 
C rown8vo cloth (d enh p>st«vo put 
botrds 2c each cIMh htnp st f ^ tich 

S he Waterdale Neldb hours 
y,Bnemy*8 DautfUter. 

A Fair Saxon. | leliiley Boobford. 
BearLady Disdain. | The Dictator. 
Miss Misanthrope. ^Vilb 12 must 
Donna Quixote, with i^iiiusttaUom 
The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. W th 12 liiustritions 
Oamlola. 

Hod Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring. 

Crown Bvo loth •$ 6 i eich 

The Three Disgraces. | Mononla. 
Julian ReveUtone. 

‘The Right Honourable.' Bv K *hn 

McCaRIUY and MK C ami llkt L PRtl D 
Crown8v(> cloth ft 


McCarthy (J. H.), works by. 

The French Revolution c>u<tti 
tuent Ammbh 17^'! cji) h lur \ ■'1 
demydvo cloth 1 e <*1 h 
An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown hv > te c.ioth le 6i 
Haftcln Iiondon. <-t h\o «ioth le (^ 
Our Sensation Hovel. Crown 8 m> 
It cloth IS 6d 

Doom: An Atlantic Fpisodr Crown 8vo n 
141 y 1 ^ 8 . Crown Kto u cloth it fd 
lUrfondfmDegend. cr svo.ci >th s fid 

MACAULAY (LORD).- The His¬ 
tory o( Bngland. liAKCr IyM llMH 
pKnot Fwtioh m 4 vok put hvo 
doth f^It lop as net per vo) h ithc-i 
ttllt cd rs n net pet sol. 


MACCOLL (HUnH}.-Mr. 

Stranger's Sealed Packet Cr 8vo 

oloth fid po^tSvo tllUB hoird% .. 

JiWftni UY^-Jb dWa r d).- 

BSMys III Presro With fi Uliutra 
„ ^ hOiUL Crown 8ro buckram ^t. net 



NBLL (AQNES).- 
;er Conslesi Poit avo boards s; 


MACDONALD (Dn 

Books by. 

Works of jN.ntty and Imagination 

Icn Vc thiuo Oiroltucloth tt fid each. 

Al>r tn lOnu) tiuth, gilt top as net pet 
Vol Ic-atbu gilt top, JT net perVol 
Vfi I wirsiN ANP WnHOur-CHB 

HlPDFh LlFX 

II nil oisciPTE lilt' oosm 
Women Book ot boNNFis 
Oko4'« Songs 

ill Violin Sono*!—som . or the 
DVY*! ANP NlOlIT A Book 
OP Ore \mn--Ro mtsidr Poem*' 
—PotMS tOR COIIPKLN 

IV Paraclp*-— Bauaps bcmcH 

V &\i Phaniastks [Sono> 
VII int PORItM 

VIII iin Iiom PRiNctss —IHF 
GianisHkari Siniwws 
1\ Cross Pufposf*i~Coiden Kr\ 

( ARASOYN—l inLFl)\tI IWIX 
\ 1 HP CROKi Pain tfr- 1 iii Wow 

ORlVVlN—lHl tANItP-lHB 

I Hohi N Sword*! J m Gray 
W on Ui^Lt CoRNtras 
Poetical Works. / Vois cr 8vo 
biu ki itn X2T pott 8vo cloth gilt lop 
jt ml itr V 1 Itathu gilt tdgt? 
net pti \ol 

Heather and Snow. Crown Svo cloth 
IT 0/ p>•^t^vo illustt lUd bomh 2 t 
D lllth* Crown b\ > c oth 1 1 
The Pocket George MsoDonald: 
Pa*‘s »Lt*> t h >sen bv A 11 H\Aft sOnio 
il th gilt >T lut ledh I gilt 4 T net 

MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

(lownsvo tloth 6/ eich 

A Blow over the Heart. 

The Private Detective, 
sentenced to Death. 

The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn. 

L. own Kvo, cloth, I fid CUKAF 
1 1)11 ION piclnie covei it net 
Her Honour. Crown 8\o cloth tir 6d 
ciiFM I PirroN cl>tli 1 net 
The Woman Wins, c r hv 1 doth, 6 t 

MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).- Inter- 

ludeA and Undertones. Ci 8 vo < loth fi\ 

MACKAY CH ELEN).—Half 

Loaves; A Nov-l C 1 » «loth_ 6 j 

MACKAY “(WlLtrAM). — A 

Mender of Nets. Ctow i8\o cloth 61 

MAOIC LANTERN, the. and its 

Manncmcnt By 1 C HvrvvoitXH 
With ro niu sts Pr 12 doth dd 

MAQNA CHARTA; A i4c8unile of 

the Original, s ft by 2 ft with Arms and 
be da emblaronod m Gold and Colours <$< 

MALCSeKlWrH;)7Workd hy. 
The New *RepubIie. Fine PArwt 
}<PitioN pottsiro cloti) gutter as eet. 
leather, gut edges, 3 *. net, abo pmt 8vo, 
lUustrate d boatde a» 

Poems. Small 4to phrehfiient»8« 

Is Life Worth During? Cr Sm, U 
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MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).- 
Mort d’Arthnri SelwUon<» fnmi, edlUd 
hyU M KAWKiHO Post Hv‘> <V>th, h 

MARUUERITTE (PAUL and 

VICTOk), NoteJs by. 

The DlsasW. Tiansulc-l by ^ Uis 
Cl own 0, cloth, 3*. (iti W \R fcDii l<>\ 
cloth, as. net. 

Vanliy. Tt vn'>’ itedby K S Wi si C lown 
*>%o cloth hrontispiuc i» int 

The Commune. Iransl ited l>v h I h 
and KJ'i Doui lA tr H\o iloth «k 

MARKING (Yoshio). Books by 
A Japanese Artist In Xiondon. (^ 

^<JSUI0 Msrmno. With 8 Mints m 
*11 It c Coloms and t in Monochu uu !ij 
Mu A ithoi Cr. 8\t) cloth fu n t 
my Recollections and Reflec 
tlons liy io^uio Makmko wub 
lllitsls in Coloiu and 0 in k i la bv lh< 
ti'thor, t lown 8io, cloth (u utt 
The Charm of Xiondon. I’assucs 
ScItcUdbv \ II HtAII With I" Hill t 
in Loloiii bv Yo-»iTio Makkini}, U w > 
cloth <$1 It S’ *'<■’ icUitcalf 7T W net 
Oxford from Within, hv H i (.i> dk 

SI 1 ivtolMn. AA itb A Note mid i’ IlUis 
11 ill uis in I hici Co'ours and in bepi i 
\i)sHlo MAhKiNO Btiny b\o,«lutt 
yj 6rf net pan hnicnt. isi. not. 

1 IIge flap 4to cloih aov net cich , L\R( it 
Paisb CoWiS, parchment, 421 nit tub 
Also a CxtuAPiR I-wiIOK ot each bock 
fc ip 4to <loth VT tit net 
The Colour of Condon. By w j 
lOlUl ISA, With liitioauction bt 
M. II SPJi I MAUN, Preface and 4** Ulu 
trahonA m Colour and la m Sepia by 
Yosiiio Markino 

The Colour of Paris, liy MM, 1 1 s 

Ac MlfMIUl NS CONCOnRl. with lull ft 
ductmn by L BfNf PlTit.Pieficc and (H 
Illudi ilions in Coloui and 12 in Sepn 
by Yo'hio Marmno 
The Colour of Rome. Bv 01 av i m 
P oiiKK, With liilriKiuction be Doio 
IAS biJiDi>N, Priface and 48 Illusti i 
lions m Colour and xa in Sepia b> 
Yobiiio Mar rinq 

Crown 8 u> c lot li Or” nM 

The Story ollYoneHo^uchl. By Him¬ 
self With 8 Illu 4 s bv'VosmoJVlARKlso 

MARLOWE’S" Works, mcluthnu 

hw Tianslations Edited with Notts bi 
Col CtrVNniH.HAM__Cl tlvn^cloth "I Ijrf 

MARSH (RICHARD), Novelsby. 
A Spoiler of Hen. Crown hvo cloth 
ji 6d ( Port IAR Editi on, ro ed. Svo, 0/ 
Cl Own llvo" cloth (u. each. 

Justtoe—Suspended. 

Mardot and her Judsos. 

Hie £o^or His 

MASSlNOg^ Plays."Woni the 
Text of WitUAM OlFSORD Edited by 
Col Cunningham Cr 8vo, Ooth m iv/ 

mxstkrmAn ■•<j;)'.--h«i]( . a ■ 

doyen Daughters. PnU hvo, bite,, ai 


MASTER OF GAME (THE): 

The Oldest RkkIIaIi Book 00 
Hunting. Hv LnwAkii Stcuucl Dulte 
of YoiK Ldited by W A, mid P. 
Iivtiilli lirRoiiMAN With Intiodiii t)on 
bylilKOTunit Koo i\tn I* 11. ixuro 
tie vitis and 'tllbistns I nut 1 bvo 
cl (1/ iiti ^ uchnunt ii i Ul lut 

MATTHEWS {BRANDER).-A 

Secret of the Sea. iVt 8\o, illus- 
tiitid bonds <1 

MAX O’RELL, Books by. 

I I n 1 i Ill’ll ^ b(i i ich. 

Her Roval Hlffhness Woman. 
Between Oureelvea. 

RambloR In Woinanland. 

HRH Woman, J'opii \k 1 iiniov, 

11 dll III \« Oi 

MAYCOCK (Sir WILLOUGHBY, 
K.C. 11 , 0 .) Wilii Ml Chunbulihi in 
tin niidtii St»l«s iiul t III ida With to 

II us 111 > 8 vo cl >ih 13 fj net 

MAYNE (ETHEL COLBURN).— 
Browning's Heromeni Withhn du 
null ind liUi in (< loin iiiit iilhtr 
Ilciotd iu> by Maswiti AKWiieU), 
I lu r iwn Si >, cl dh fu ml 

MEADL (L. T.), Novels by. “ 

A Soldier of Fortune, Cruwb 8\o, 
(liilh dJ poslhio ilhist hoards, 31 , 
(toMiihv I Uolb 3* r f cich 

The VoioB of the Charmer. 

In an iron Or^. | The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey s Patient. 

On the Brink of a Chasm. 

The Way of a Woman. 

A Son of Ishmael. 

An Adventuress. | Rosebury. 
The Blue Diamond. 

A Stumble by the Way. 

This Troublesome World. 

MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 

New). Smill riowii Sio puic i iji 
pipu bonds ■; nd pir sol . pit{skn7 
withilisp"' 7s bf iirlpervol 

1 . The Book of the Duke of True 
Dovers. Jniislitcd fi 0111 the Middh 
hrtneh ol tUKisuNA PB Pi .AN with 
Notes by Aul I Kl SIJ* W tl Cll. Wood 
lilt Idle ind o l*holo>»ravuns 

2 . Of ttae Tumbler of oor Dady, 
and other Mlraoles TtanHlited 
finin the Middle litiub of bAUllXK XUi, 
CoiMi At wilh Notts by MKii KSMp- 
Wm H WooiU ut and 7 PbotoRravetes 

3. The Chatelaine Of Vertfl. Tiaru. 
Ididftotn the Middle hrinch by AucB 
Kkmi-Wuch, with theoiTglnai Text, 
and an Intioduction by Dr t BRANUIN. 
W'oodcul litlrand <;Pholof>rayarcs 

«. The Baboes* Xtook. Edited, with 
Notes, by hiiiiH Kickart. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photi»j5raMtns 

5 The Book of the Divine Con* 
eolation of Saint Andela 
Foligno Iransiated by MARt Q, 
bli vuM ihN Woodcut Titii. and lUoAbl 
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k |»| M I>I| |M|||||||P». I l w« n i rn tm' I 

MBDtmVAL UHRARY ( 1 heNeivV-(P»< 
Stuitl uown 8 vo pur«ia^paper*Doxrds 
prt pet Veil pigskin with clasps, 
9k fid net pet vol 

6 Vha leagand af the Holy Flna, 
Virgin of Santo Gamlnlcuno. 

1 mini )tc(l b 7 M M ^N'kFU i n Woodcut 
ritle 'tiid () Phot if ,r iizi s 
7 . Bavly Bngltah Romanoaa of 
Loira. hditid tu M deto l*iiUish b} 
1 IJIIII 11 « I I Ri ■; Pb t H i I'U' ■» 

Q Barly Rnglisti Somancas of 
Frlandshly h hted wjt i \ >tts bj 
I »ttH KiCK.1 >1 6 i b f M r ozirt 

S* ttba Call of Self-Knowledge 

St.\cnl Illy M'v ticil lit iuses i utv. t 
itisi 1 dited uitb liitkedu<.l u rt 1 
N( tes by f<mn mi uami ii 
(iTloty I tontispircc n c Iiur 
i 0 » Ancient Bngll&h O irisfmas 
Carole, 1400 - 1700 . ColUde>d u I 
tnaiigcd by botTH KirBkisi Witi s 
PUot >t,ravu «... SprU (1 ^ tire of tb 
\ol 111) 1 raids yji 6f net pi^skii 

viitfa clasps lOf 6i ntt 
11 . Trotoador Poets* St ct u lit s 
lited iron the Pioicnvil with Ii ro 
iluilion an) Motis by Bam v \ 
SsiYTHG Vi til Culuiued Fionti ) i 
n I nttoiitne lallul 

13 . Gllg 6 s A Rirntnct li usl led vtb 
ui Introduction by I ) CiAi iilMlt 
Vf II Olid trmu the <JH hmiLi i 
Cne<^ l»PVi>Pl« >M s Vjl_f>n r 

MELBA: A'Biogiaphy. ia 

Aqnps M Muhi III V 111 c 1 1} 1 si 
MAOAAU hlLIRl on 1 III ^Kl Ot -I 
iNf, »nd on Musu as i 1 oi i ss i 
IHusliaUd __0uriv Sv > l>tl i et 

MERRICK (HOPE). - When a 

QIH’s Bngaged ( sv it th 3 o/ 

MERRICIC (LEONARD), b^T 
The MaA who waa Good, (town 
Sto U 3 Ci_ p jt V illust bds 
Clown dvo (Mh u f c tUi 
OyathJa. I This Stage of Fools. 

MERWIN (HENRY CHARLES). 

The Life of Bret Hnrte With Phutr 
t^vuib PorirAlt and 10 Plates. Demy 
ftio d lot 6 /f nft 

i^TEtHVEl^ fPAUL), Novelf. by. 

CioiAuSvo doth 6 tTrh 

lafluenoea. t Billy. 

MK^'FLX {Kt IC Ef-The 
Rower of the Mlad * a Choice* 
aiaottg the Best Peems, lu ion , 

cloth «»Uj« net Jtaibfi , ml 

MfTCHELLlEDM.), Novels b^r, 

Crown 8 in doth it tg e w h 

The looaa Star Rush. \\ ith & itiusis 
The Belforts OiUben. 

Crown »ro pirtnre wloth'da* iic s it eich 
netfajm of Parle. 

^a Tamnla of Beath. 

Ttnvarda thaj^tamai Sr ews. 
Only S Blgiter Croun sn 

tuf Cttslr JL milov iloti I r lift 


MINTO (WMOk-WsgShSObod 

_ or Bed f Cr own 8 to cloth, Sf 

MITFORD*(BERTRAM)» Novels 

- i>y« crown Mvo doth $s 6k eseb 

Ranshaw Fanning'a Qnaat* 
Triumph of Hilary Blaohlaad* 
Havlland’s Chum. 

Harley Creenoak^a Charge. 

Ciowiiltiu d'lh Ik (<f (.1 h liictnie cloth 
<1 (t b ick s e id 

The louok of Oerard Rldgalay. 
The King* a AasegaC ^ With 6 liloMs 

The Onui^n nnar. Cr 8v o c\ )* 6 d 
1 in I AK tiiTiKih!* medium 8vo W eidi 

The Gun-Runner 
Timhuolc of Gerard Ridgeley. 

MOLESWORTH (Mrs.)."*— 

Hsthercoart Pcctory. Crouu hvi 
tl th T I d p st tivo illusl boaids j 

MONCRIEFPCW. D. SCOTT-).— 

The Abdication : A Orama. Vi ith 7 
I Ich n >.» Im pel 111 4to budenm it 

MORROW (W. C.).—Bohemian 
Paris of To-Day. With 106 Illusts bv 
Eliot AUnCl cui 1 Smalldriiii 8vo Cl ( 

MOZART’S OPERAS: a Critical 
study. By I J DtNl Illwtratcd 
llemi fnn doth lar 6 d nti 

MUDDOCK (J. B.), Siorlea by. 

CiowaHvi clith 'll 6/ each 

Baaile the Jester. 

The Golden Idol. 

1 ist 811 ilJustrdtd biirds at each. 
The Dead Man’s Secret. 

From the Bosom of the Deep 
Stories Weird and Wonderful* 
Po t 8\ lUist bonds ai t fth »« 6 d 

MURRAY (D. CHRISXIEC 

Novels by. Crown i doth y 6d 
eidi I istSvu illustriUd beards 3f each 

A Glfe’a Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat* With la Illustrations 
Coals of Fire. With 1 lllmtrUiouf 
Val Strange. I A Wasted Crime. 
A Oamul o’ Malls. I Hearts. 
The Wav of the World. 

Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 
Old Blazer’s Hero. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature* 

First Person Singular* 

Bob Martin’s Idttie Girl. 

Time’s Revenges. 

Cynie Fo rtune , t In D irest Peril. 

Crown Kvo d)th 31 (iilesrh. 

This Little World. 

A Race Ihr Millions. 

The Chureh of Humanity* 

Tales In Prose and Verse* 
Despair’s Last Journey. 

V.C, _Pnther* 

His Oum'GhostT Crown 8vo doth 
u 6 d picture doth Bat back at 
Old Blazer’s Hero Cr 8vo d, xt hd 
Joseph’s Coat. Tot uiak Bumps <ig. 
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MUI^AV (D. CHRISTIE) and 

HENRY HERMAN. Novels b). 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 31 6 d each, post 8vo 
ihostroted boards a«.each 
On« ^^weUer Hetuvun. 

Vli« Bishops' Btblo. 

Bait]Jonsirs Allas. With tilns^niion*) 

NEVILL (RALPH),“Book^t by. " 

Loadoit Clubs: their History and 

Treasures. With 9 Plate. h to i« c ^1 
otntd). Dci.iy8\o tlo h 7 ttj jitt 
The Man of Pleasure Wuh 
lllutitiattons, Cotoun l mdpliin 
8\o, cloth izr ^ ntt 

NBWBCJLT (HENRY). - Taken 
from tho Enemy, \\iili s (olnted 
]Uu4t> by (tI^rmu 1» At t Ct 

11 (ui n( t ii. 3 s\< I Illn t i 

STEWIE (H.W. C.), NoveLs by. 

(.town 8\o, cloth f l 1 li 
Pansy Meares (M > (.'lx i 1 <1 i mt 
A‘YoungLady’ ^siui n 1 in 
The Homo of the Sovon Oevils. 
The Cuckoo I<amb. 

A Pillar of Salt. 

IHVAIXR I DiriON Lrowil Svo pctuii 
h>tills If nit etch 

Pansy Moares._ I A ‘Younsf Ihady. 

NIJINSKY. HIE ART OF. J n 

GFO] IRIY WliaWOKlII. Illll'.liit» 1) 
Colour by Dijroikv Muliock. P t 
Svu elotli 31 6 y nt I 

NISbET (HUME). Bookii. by. 

* Bail Up r c I \ n IV d th 1 < 
post Svo bo lids s inert mil Sv > ul 

Pr. Bernard St. Vincent. P >si 

illu^li itcd Iwucls 2s _ 

NOOUCHI (YONE), the Story 01 . 

fol i by Him cll With h lUuslr it is 
by Yoshio M u hiNo _Cr br > cl r mt 

NORDAU (MAX).- Morganatic. 

Triiw by EU 4 UiI< mill Ci. Sv > d 11 

NORRIS (Wr EX" Novels by. 

Cl Svo (1 6d cuh bds > eirb 

Baint Ann’s. I Billy Bellow. 
Hiss Wentworth's Idea. Ct 8vu ir At 

dfllNET" {OEOROES),Novelibv. 

PofltSvu illu&tiatcd boatrls 3f en.1 

Pr. Bameau. * I A Last hove. 

d >.h >\ ' t 


>d of Flanders. 

11 Castlamalne s 


OLYMPIA; the Latin Text of 

Bsccsccio’s Poortcenth Bclottue 

with in Iwiglrth rendcitnr and otliyt 
Suppkmculiry Miltci by Isravi Got 
I A\c/ Lltt O ,Aiid Photi |,i iiuie 1 ront 
Kpuce Pr nlrd in Iht Jloifnc^ Pmi,<i 
1 > pc upon hnul ni idt p ipti 1 ditlou 
limited to soo copic ((. »p 4 to Im ird 
6f nd vtlluin i3r tx/ nd 

O SHAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR). 

MusioBMoonllght.Ill sv d . < 

OUIDA, Novels by. Cio'vn by a, 

(Ic Ml 61/ tich post 8v<> lUutificrd 
b > itdii ar ell li 

Tricotrin. A Poi 
Bufllno. CeoiJ 
Ot Umar. Oa^e. 

Frescoes. Prince is Napraxine. 
Wnnda. Held in Bondaffe. 
Ariadne. Under Two Flags. 
Pasoarel* Folle Farlne. 
Chandos. Two Wooden Shoes. 
Moths. A Villago Commune. 
Puck. In a Winter City, 
idalia. Santa Barbara* 
Blmbi. I® Maremma. 

Birfnn Strathmore. 

Blgna. pjpintpello. 

Frisndsbip. Two Ottemders. 
Gttlldsroy. Syrlln. 

Cr< wij b\o Cl fh js firi r ich 
A Rainy Juno. I The Massarenes. 
The Waters of Bdera. 

Ciu Ai I K Ldjiions uo»n t\o doth flit 
It % at e I h 

Syrlln. | The Waters of Bdera 


A Weird Gift. ci >wn»\ 
post 8vo, illUBtrited lx nds , r\ 

Crown Hvo doth if ijd iich 

The Path of Glory. 

Xdive's Pepths. 

The Money-maker. 

The Woman of Mystery. 

The Commerese . 

Bameau. Ci sTq doth it ret 

OtiptlANT* (Mrs.), Novels by, 

PoAtSvo iHuitrjted boaids 2 « eaih 
The Primrose Path. 

The Greatfwt Helj^sln Bngland 
Whlteladles. (.itiTviTSu) cloth,with 1 
lUurti (tioii 1 < / pcsi Svo bd* 2s 
!|!he Borcereas. Crown Svo,doth 3 s oi 

2S 


I M UK T*I III NV I » liiini 

li nder Tvfo Flags, 
jmeld m Bondage. 

8t rathmoFo. 
ihe Mossarenes. 
rriendship. 

Two hitUe Wooden 
Id alia. I Othmar 


t\ } ( l eidi 

Mo hs. 
Puek. 
Tricotrin. 
Chandos. 
Ariadne. 
Shoos 

Pasoarel, 


A Village Commune. (< ow 1 Sv ) 
Fotle-Farine. | Prlnoess Napraxine 
Wanda l» Maremma. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. Lakof 

rYl>Ll>illus lt.(p (v< doth li Jilt 


CHI AP 1 Dinovs Gr 8vo ilnth is nt( 

Rufflno. I Syrlln. 

Demy Svo doth s net tich 
A Pog Of Flanders, The Nurn- 
berg Stove, Ac. With s uiuurAttuui 
m (roluur by MaRIA L KIRK, 

Blmbi: Stoiicv tor CbUdien With S 
llluitrAtioiiH 11 C >lout by Maria L. KiKh 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, seiecttd 
hom the Worvs oi OoiDAby 1 bYOM V 
Morkp Polt.Svo, cloth, gilt t jp, 1* iitl, 
Icathei , tdjtev, 11 Bi (, 

05B0UPNE (LLOYD), Stories 

Cl 1 WU Svo doth 'll Oj CACU. 
The Motormanlaos 
Three Speeds Forward WttbDlutt*. 
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oi Hr W ith t Note and 
la iDii tiJtlOHitMi Cotoui nnd A in Stpu 
hv ■> t smo M iklih,l\o Denn U Ih 
71 < / II t [ luhment n t 

Page (ihomas nkl&on> 

S«nta Clatt$ s Partn«r With S 
(cl inidllli li (i ns) \ Ok A M iR( \\ 

V r > li Hv > I I th I ( / ul 

PAIN (SaRKY). Huj»- 

band. 1 u Mv) I lI th i« 

PANDURANG HARI; or, 

Memoirs of a Hlnduo 1' t Sv , 

ilhivtiitcd b I Is 

Paris. Bohemian Paris of To¬ 

day 4J> VV C M )UKO\V Witll IO( 

Illti trit )nsl>l (H.V11 .smilldemv 
hv > cloth 11 

The Ilittstvated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon With d u soo ill is 
triti IS I' bl sht I tiiniidh iJs Av< ^ 

PATTERSON (MARJORIE).— 

The Dust of the Road A N vlI 

Cl wn Hv (I 111 

PAUL (MARGARET At ~ Gentle 
and Slmplt, ( r< wn S\o doth tj f / 
p( bt Svo illn ti ittd b) lids 21 

PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 

L rowt) Sv > 1 >th, IT 6 d t iLh po^t Svo 
illudi itcd b >11^ 2v tdch 

Zioat Sir Maaalngberd. 

Tha Olyffards orClyffe 
M County Family. 

X«eaa Rlaek than We*re Painted. 

By Proxy. 1 For Caah Only. 

Eugh Spirits, i Sunny Btoriea 
A conSaentlal Agent. 

A Orape from a Thorn. 12 lliu ts 
The Family Scapegrace. 

Holiday Taaka. T At Her Hercy. 

Tha TMlc; of the Town. 12 lUustT 
The ntyaterv of Hirbrldge. 

The B 4 rd and the WUl. 

S he Burnt Million. 

. Trying Fatlent. 

Gwandoline’a Barveat. 

Post > dill tritcdbiirds 3S (.idi 

Hnmoroua StoHaa. | From Exile. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Bentlnok’s Tutor. 

Walter's Word, i Fallen Fortunes. 

A Farieot Traasura. 

Uka Father, l<lfca Son. 

A Woman's yangeance. 

Carlyen’s Year. 1 Cedi s Tryst. 

‘Murphy's Master. 
iOtnS Private Views, 
ind Bead. I Mirk Abbey, 
larlne Besldenoe. 

^ j Oitnon'a ward. 

Wooed. But Won. 
ro Hhndrad Poonda Beward. 
la Baal of Buabanda. 

J ilVas. I mat Ha Cost Her. 

ttAjfaiboi^. t Under One Boor. 
ilOW-Wprm Tales. 

PipMSTof the Blood. 


PAYN 

A Modem Blok mittindton. 

c lowi) hvD cluth. With Purtrat( (ft Autbor, 
t pi tint (loth flit back si 

Notea from the 'News.' Crown Svo 
ilotb If uJ 

<i wnn\ Uoth''iv'’nct 

A Confidential Agent. 

The Word and the WIU 
1 IK I \i 1 I iMi»\h m diiuii Dvo bd, each 
Lost Sir Maasingberd. 

Walter a Word. | By Proxy. 

PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

Ureamer (1 wnfivc cloth ) CJ 

PEARS (CHARLES) ~ Prom the 

Thames to the Netherlaqds lllu«. 
trilcd by lb«* Aulh 1 arge ciown 8\o 
cl lb (t nc I 

PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

< r wn Hvo U (h u t 1 c iili 

The Sanyasl. TheTea Planter. 
Caste and Creed. Inevitable Law. 
Bilys. The Rajah. 

Cr >wn 8\ « th t t uh 

The Unlucky Mark Sacrifice. 
Bark Corners, t Love In the Hills 
The Malabar Magician 
The Outcaste I Love In a Pklace. 
POKIAK 1 MiUiNS 11 idiu n S\o 6/ each 
TheTes Planter I Caste and Creed 
Inevitable Law | The eanyasl. 

PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by, 

Ciowii Bvo c 4 oth 'x/ cicb 

A Free Solitude. I Bast of Sues 
The Waters of Bestruction 
Red Records. 

The Stronger Claim. 

Idolatry. Ci Svo ciotb > albo 21 «ri 
lutitAR fcWiiONS medium Fich 

The Stronger Claim. 

The Waters of Bestruction 
Idolatry. | A Free Solitude. 

PEFIT HOMME ROUGE (Le\ 

Bookt b>. Lciny Kvo cl yt bd net e^cb 

My Bays of Adventure t The Fall 
of France, 1870*71. withiiiohu^p 
The Favonrltes of Louis XIV. 

Wither itruts 

My Adventures In the Commune. 

Withnumt r >rts Jlhibti atious lit fid net 

The Court of the TullerleBy 1S52* 
1870. With 1 Front epltce Cl Sf net 

PETRARCH’S SECR^'f, or, 

The boars Conflict with Psiiden 

Ihree Diiloftites TrinblaUd ifOm tbt 
L it in by W H llRArkK With 2 Ittuo* 
tr.4tlnns C-nmn Rvo cloth 6 t net 

PHELPS (te. S.).—Jicic tl» 

Plshorman < 1 »wn tvo cloth i>. (»rf 

PHIL MAY’S Sketch-Book: 54 

C>iili>oni» Ctounfobu cMb aa. 

PHIPSdN(Dr: t,X).-Psft5ott8 
VlpUnlsts and naa Violins, Ctows 

b\o cloth Si 
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PIcicTHALLIMAR^DUlCE).- 

UifkaieiKlow: A Novel of the Country 
_ t8. Croun 8vo.cloth, 6r 

PLANCHid (J. R.) —Songs and 

PO01OM, Crown 8t ) cloth _ 

pla^yTop our fore- 

FATHBRS. Bv C M Gamhv Bov 
ftvj rl 12, oJ net _ 

PLUTARCH'S Lives of ~illus- 

trlous Men With Life of Pi imaklm 
by J and W Lanohokni , md Pot 
traits. Two Vols 8vo lul^clotl los (id 

POEMS OP THE OREAT WAR. 

1 cap 4I0 If ntt. 

F^E'S (BDQAR ALLAN) Clioice 

Worke, With m In^ro lucti* n I v 
^CHAS BAUDKLAIBF _Cl Svo <1 fi} 

POLLOCK (W. H,). The Charm, 

end Other Drawin|f-Room Flays. 

By hii WAiriK lltSAvn mil W^illR 
H Pouock With 50 lllustiations 
krown 8vo cMh 6d 

POUQIN"(ARTHUR).—A Short 

History of Russian Music. Jian 
lated by I awri nca Haw \rd Crowi 
8v« cleth 5s, net 

PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by. Po‘>l8voillu botnl'. •* ti 

The Bomanee of a Btatlon. 

The Bonl of Countese Adrian 
Crown hvo cloth tr fv/ each post f>vo 
illoirtratul honuls at each 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
CUtviatina Chard. 

Urn. Tretfaakiss. With 8 lUustr iti m 
Crown Hvo clrilh M euh 
Nttlma, I Madame lean 
'Aa a Watch In the Bight.’ 

The Lost Bari of Bilan. 


Our Book of Memories I«tters, 
ftom JiisnN McCaKTIIT WithPirts 1 
aodV.cws DtnivRvo cl, las fd net 
be t vis > tindei TU'’nN McC a» i hy 

PRESLAND (JOHN), DramaB 

c ij), 4 to i loth <;»• net each 

Mary Queen of Soots. 

Manin and the Defence of Venice. 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Beltsarlue, General of the Bast 

Small crown 8vo cloth it W net cith 

The Deluge, and other Poems. 
Songs of Oh anging Skies_ 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A.). 

Sookshy. Crow ntvo cloth •jt dd eveb 
Basy Star Lessons. With Star Mans 
Blowers of the Sky. With k iiiusts 
Bamlllar Science Stu dies. 


Saturn and 
&t«d Plates 

Uti^mKaA 

Workers. 


its System. With 
Demvovo cloth fit 
Wants of Science 

Crown 8vo is 6d, 


PRICE (E. C.). - Valenting. 

Crown Svo rh 1 1 vv bci 

PRYCE (RICHARD)'.—Miss 

MaxwelPs Affections. Crown 8vo 
cloth tr f-rf pn thvo lUust bond a?, 

RA~B AND HIS PRIENDS "liy 

Dr John Brown, Stymie lomo Hith 
hionlispxct cloth ii ntt. 

READB'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collectedl IKRARY I nuioN iiiStv nlurt 
Volunne town 8vn doth jt « / t i h 

Peg Woffington md Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hearth, 

With I I'ictici by ,1 U M iMt Ui'^v 

*It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth, utd Single- 
heart and Doubleface. 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trsides; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir. 
Love Me Lttile, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptn tl on. 

Griffith Gaunt. | A Woman-Hater. 
Foul Play. A Simpleton. 

The Silt and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

A Perlloua Secret. 

Readiana^a^ Bible Characters. 
Also m IweiU) one V iluints post 8vo, illiis 
trutrt 1 ourls 7f raih 
Peg Woffington. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. 

‘It Is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
The Course of True Love Never 
Did Bun Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief, lack 
ofallTrades, JamesLambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Hard Cash i Bendlana. 

Foul Play. I Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman Hater. 

Singleheart and Doublafaca 
Good Stories of Man, 

ThoJllt, in 1 othci Monts 
A Perilous Secret. 


lARtVRlVIK 1 INP l'Ari<R F'nU(0\< 

Poll 8vo doth, gilt tuf net c ich )e ilher 
^tlt td/(t<! 21 nttiitii 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
111 isti till 1 1 M P Havv&koim 
■It is Never Too Late to Mend." 
PoPUlAR tiiiiioN nitriium 8\o ftrf t Kb 

The Gloieter and the Hearth. 

' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

Foul Play. t Hard Cash. _ 

Peg Woffington; and Christie 
Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. ^ ^ 

Put Yourself iyt Bis Place. 
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RjAUH 

Pd^tiAR » rafiojs fd *'»cb 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Doable btarrlai^e. 

l>ove Me Little Love Me Long. 

A Perilous Beoret. 

A Woman hater. 

The Gonrsi^of 'irue Love 

The Wandering Heir. 1 aroi tyi ii 
1 t irr it i( <> I )th It r 
A Perilous Secret. C ri hvo cl th 

IT nU 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

With ]r 6 Ph ttni I'uic, and 84 hiil i k 
llhiqintisns I\ lAir R HiwtiiiM 
br 1 dl tt > < I tl t\ nt,t Ats t c 
bt MAr ri\ In iKvirn 1 nii > 

\\ th 20 nil it t s in 4 ( I til II 
T t Uli k ml V 1 ] Icly Rvam 
1 I Dunv I't 1 1 th 7 t ( f 1 tt 

I * 1 t t 1 C c 1 ot 

RRirUlNOBR (FRLDfcRlO.-A 

Dirl >atat*s Memoir of 1870. lid is : 

I I c 1 fri m the I u ich by III Nt V Ri 1 1 
list IK Ci<wn8vc cl th 2 t net 

RICHARDSON (Frank). Novell, bv 
The Man who Lost hlsPaet. w 1 

ilu&trdnub by lOM BrciWni 1 1 
ti Cl Kvo chth t t}f Pom r u 
hull ION j>lc,t«rcc VC I 1 iu( 

The Bayswater Miracle. Ci< wu 
8 v 3 clotbi ivj * 

Crown Svi ti U 05 eith 

The Kintf 8 Counsel 
There and Back. 

RIDDELL (Mrs.). Novels by. 

A HI eh Man's Daughter. Crum 
ic 1 coth (ii 

Weird Storlea Crown 8 \o Uuti 
1 (ti pobt ^vo picUnch^uds an 
P»c il ustidUi boAids 2 each 

The Uninhabited House. 

Prince of Wales s Cardon Party. 
The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. Idle Tales. 
Her liotbBf s Darling. _ 

RIVES (AMBLIL), Stories by. 

1 r wii Kvo c Ic th c id t. tch 

Barbara DeMng 
Meriel At >\f S IV 


by. 

8 v<) 
8a u, 


ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels 
Women are Btranga Fuat 
lUustrAteci boArdA 2 ^ 

Crown Nvt cl th 3 ” 6d fftoh Dost 
illust ited boArdA sc e ich 
The Hands of Snstloe. 

^e Woman In the Dark, _ 

RdLFB (FR.1, Novels by, 

C(Own8vc) cloth f»a cat.h. 

Hadrian the Seventh. 

non Thrgninla __ 

ROLLOF BATTLB ABBEY. 

THPj 1 bt of the. Prmcip dWAniors who 
«atn« from Noimandv with WinUra the 
Conqikwor lobfi InGoldhudColotiit* 
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ROMAUNr (THB) OF TUB 

ROSE. With 20 illusUttionc In 
Coloured CoUdviie by Knilt HlhOtK 
•^ov And Normak WitiaNsott crows 
4to, cloth air art 

ROSBNQ art BN (iOr—A¥and^ 
book of Archltectnral Styles. 11 Nns* 

httdb\ W coin n hANiiAR With 
f lO Illusti lU ns Cr 8v > cloth 5 a net 

ROSS (ALBERT).-^' Suggr 

HrinccbS Crowp. 8v i cl ith 3 1 1 

ROWLANDS (EFFiE” ADE¬ 
LAIDE), Novels b>. Crown So 
tl h r < ich 

The Price Paid | Her Husband. 

ROWSELL (M ARVl:)-Mon¬ 
sieur departs C 8sc rl ar bf 

RUNCIMAN (JAS.).-SIdppers 

and Shellbacks Cr s dilh as f> 

RUSKIN SERIES li he), 

r I cl with 11 mti f ccct ic nttcA 
The King of the Golden River* 

(i IIK. ku kl\ lllu li ited byDc VIA 

Runkln as a Religious Teaoher 

1 V h W lARRAW DU 
Rab end his Friends. B) Ur John 

I It \VN 

Old Christmas. Vi ashington li \ihG 
Fairy Tales from Tasoemy. By I 

i ANDlfRrO* _ 

Tbo Pocket Ruskin. ibmo cnthgilt. 
c wt taflicr ylt 3? net 

RUSSELL (WTcLARK). Novels 

by Cr 811> tl 35 td each pc st bvo 
b I Is 2 each cloth limp 2r 6 i e irh 

Round the Galley Fira 
In the Middle Watoh. 

On the Fo k'sle Head. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammook. 

The Myetery of the' Ocean Star, 
The Romance of denny Barlime. 
The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tragedy 
My Shipmate Loulee. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 
The Good Ship Mohock,' 

The Phantom Death. _ 

Is He the Han? I The Laet Hntry 
The Convict Ship. (H^ert of Oak. 

< f wn 810 fch th 31 hrf each 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 

The Death Ship. 

Overdue. I W'rongSlfioOutii 
{oniiAK imttoMs muSumSvo 6 d each 
The Convict Ship. 

Is He the Man? 

My Shipmate Louise* 

RUSSELLTdORA),' Novold , 

(t Sir d sr ri plct cl. 24 etci 

A Country Sweethearts 
The Drift of Patua. 
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RUSSeU. (HERBBRT).-True 

»» Bitt* Crown $ vo cloth 3X hd 

RliSSIAN BASTILl.B~t THE 

tlhe bortresfof hclUuts cib it).) l\ I 
1 » YotJVArHHB\ Ttui'litcd by A s 
J^APbOPOKT MA With ifi Plait-, 
De my 8^0 cloth 6 d ugt _ 

SAINT AUBYN (ALAN). Novell 

by. Crovsnfito cloth 31 ( i tach post 
Sio illustiated b>trd<' is each 

A fallow of Trinity. With i Noi< 
bv Ol I\I B WSKUl IL Hot Ml 

Th« Junior Ooa n. 

Orchard DamercL 

The Maater of St. B«nedlet*a* 

In the Face of the World. 

To Hla Own Master. 

The Tremlett Diamonds. 

Ciowntivo loth t tide 
The Utooing of May. 

Fortune's Qete. 

A Tragic Honeymoon. 

QoHantry Bower. 

A Frootor s Wooing. 

Bonnie Maggie Dander. 

MfS. Dunbar s Secret. 

Mary Dnwin. th s lliublt'ition's 

To His Own Master. (i 8\n ci< th 

1 1 jutt 

SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 

JLevsntin^Panitlv. <_i ' I (i 

SALA (Q. A.).- Oaslight and 

Daylight. P) 1 8\n ilirt 1 me r 

.«rAN'DEMAN (QEORiiEL 

Agees. Ciowii Svo cloth, t 

6LI-1NC0URT (HUGH DL). 

Hooks by. 

Oxford from Within. Wtih 1 n >i( 
ind 30 llUictiation'- in t oi >ur 1 tl M in 
cino ne b> \ uSHio Makki o 1 itms t v 
cloth 7? 6 rf n t jMithmcnt mt 
A Daughter of the Morning. 
< nivfcn ffvo cloth, 

SEROEANTtADELINE)^ Novels 

by. Ciown R\ 1 t th 3s M cith 

Dnder False Pretences. 

Dr. Bttdicott B Experiment. 

The Missing Elisabeth. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

( fhe). Tlhimiii itediii (*oll iiid C I is 
b\ AinttRTO S^hfai«i-U. iiip s 
■Jip vellum 6 net pirclimtut, fu t 
t*iH -with silk ttci Ss b/ net 

hT. MARriN’S LIBRARY (Fhe). 

In podict si8«. t If til pill t>i .,1 I it i 
Vot leathti iiltcditi vS net I ei \ 

By U ALfl iv BI SANf 
Dottdon. I Wostmlnstor 
Jerusalem. Hi- PrsxKr imi Pmmi i 
A ll Sorts and Oonditions of Men 
Sir Blrhard Whittington 
Oospard da Colignv. 

OldVVNM bOtC K 10 

Vhn IMciamerom 


*T MAJ^lN '3 UBRAHV^itm/sMiteg 
By ROBFliT BKOWNINO 
lUustmtitlinColomRby h I BKlctUAir 

Plppa Passes: amt Men and Wo« 
men. 

OramatlB Persenm and Dra- 
matto Romances and Dyrios 
Bv KOBl K 1 HtlC HAVAS 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

Bv llAU tAlNl 
The Deemster. 

i\ \^iiKir toniNs 
The Woman in White. 

Bv BANI! L I>I 1 or 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 liu 

trltt »l b\ (f C Kl IK«']]AVI 
Bv tHAUll S DKKl NS 
Speeches \v 11 h 1 < rtr nr 

By \US 1 IN DOBSON 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
In 1 line Sir i ci I llli li lUd 
KyW b Gil HI RI 

Original Plays, in 1 »ut Sems, ti c 
houith S iic-s with 1 P I rut 
By 1 IIOMAS HAT DY 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Bv PRFl HAKII 
Condenaed Moveds. 

Mliss, The Luck of Roaring Can^p, 
ind t}tr''loit<& With J'oitrait 
Poetical Works. 

Bv 01 I\FR wr NDl LI HOI MI S 
The Autocrat of the BreakfSast* 
Table llluitiated by J («. Uiom ov 
( rn tiled bv A H inATf 
The Charm of Xiondon* An AntUoi 
The Charm of Edinburgh. 

The Charm of Venice, 
g he Charm of Paris. 

B\ KIGHATIOJLI'H RIEb 
The Dlfe of the Fields, 

The Open Air. 

Nature near London. 

J V gHMO I S I AMB 
The Essays of Ella. 

By 1 OKD MACAUI AY, 

History of England, lu <; Voiomoi 
1 V lUsriN MtcARIIlY 
The Reign of Queen Anne, tn 1 Vni 
A History of the Four Geoirges 
and of William IV.. in a V< Is 
A History of Onr Own Times from 
Aiccvxinn >1 0 Viit >ri itn 1001 m 4 Vols. 

Bv GKOKOi Macdonald 
Poetical Works. In s enh 
Works of Fancy and Imagination, 
jiijoV Is iftini (I'oi 1 wt seep 18) 
T>y \V II MAI LOCK 
The New Republic 
Bj OIHDA 

WIsdomy Wit, and Pathos. 

By ( HVRI PS READF 
The Cloister and the Hearth. Wlt^ 
Illu (r itioi hv M B llLWl-bniSS 
'It is Never Too Labs to Mend.* 
Bv Vh RC Y B'i SSHB SHEI LF\. 
Prose Works i vois with z Ports 
Poetical Works, j xoB with » Plaiai 
S lisitdbv l-KWK SIDOWICK 
md 11 u It 1 td in Colcuts hv ByaM SHaW. 
Ballads and LvpIos of Love. 
Historical sud Legendary Eidindib 
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■■*1 .. 

«T, MARTIN’S UBRARY-^o»j*w«^rf 
la pockist cloth, ( 5 »lt t<»p n m t per Vol 
hutb«r, gilt edg«R Ha ntt pet Vot 
% ROHBRl U>mb blLVl NbOM 

Jkn Inland Voyaka 
Tvavela nrltli a Donkey. 

’nie SllveMMlo Sqiuattera. 
Memovlee and Portrait*. 
Vlrdinlbn* Puerisque. 

Man and Books. 

Maw Arabian Might*. 

Aorois tha Plains. 

Tha Marry Men. 

Prlnoa Otto. 

In tha South Seas. 

Bflsaya of Travel 
TVair ol ffarmlston. 

Talas and Fantasia*. 

Tha Art of Writing. 

iiay Morals, etc i Poems. 

H A -HINI 

History of English Ixlterature, m 

4 V 0 IS With ^ l>)iliu1« 

B\ MARK I WAIN Sketches. 

JU \\ \1 10\ ind toil ON 

Tha Complata Angler. 

W \t 1 WlllIM 

Poems SiU tid iiud tdtid b} W M 
_KOS'>lcnx With PorU lit 

SANQORSKI " (ALBERFO), 
Books Uluminated by. l«.ip 4(1 
xtliuiii (n net CJuh pticiiinuit 
1,111 aith silt Iks, 8a 6f/ net iad 

Prayers Written at Valllma tiv 

KOBKUr Lot 1 SO\ l-NSON 

Tha Barroon on tha Mount 
Morta d'Arthur bv lom) ii an' fx 

SCOTT (CYRIL).-The Celestial 
Aftermath. Pit Oih net 

LtHOK pAPItk I UtlUiN I I tilt (.d t> <>i 
wtpies, si.,iu(l l>\ the AultiOi i' lut 

5HAD0WLBSS MAN (THE): 
Peter Scbletnihl. itv A \<in Ouamiss > 

]lluiitt.(ted by OuKikin JikOVVM Demy 
Mvo ilnth, 4 e 6d ml 


5 HAKBSPBARC LIBRARY 

P^R^ 1 

TlMOld^SpaUlttg SHAKESPEARE. 

With the s) elUng ut thr Ouittu m the 
{•oliu AS the basis of the Icxt and ill 
ehauges matked i» b*a\y ^pe I hied 
bvF J tOSNIVAlt MAD Ditt 41 1 I 
W. ClAHSB M A Dein\ 8 s o, doth 
6 rf net ereh Play Of fcoine ot ihe 
plays a labriry Kdttton uia> he hid 
at 4^ net < tch A liM oi volume, 
on gppli eatio o 

Pari J! 


Ih* SHAKESPEARE CLAS 8108 . 

bmaUitoMn bvo, quaitti Uiund antique 
grev boaids Jt 6d ntjptrMJl those 
marked i tnav also be hid iti \eiut 
petwan at 4 t a<t and thoae m'siUd ’> 
on Inge paper half paichnint net 
persoi kscht^olumf wth rrmitubpldi 

*ti XtoiMa’s ’Roialynda't tha 
orhnnal of Shafcaspaara’a * A* 
TeSi Lika It’ Eauert bj w W 
tiftld}, ld.A 


SHAKBSPHARB LlBRARY-ac*}' 
SHAKBSPBARB CLASSIC 5 -~cpid. 

I Warner publtshtd or tu prepuratutn, 

*1 a Oraane's * Pandosto,* or * Doras* 
tut and Fawnla tha original 
of Bhakespaara's ’ Winter** 
Tale.’ Id by p O THOMAS lAord) 

*• 11 Brooke’s Poem of' Romeus and 
Jallet': the original of Shake 
speare’s 'Romeo and Jnllet* 

kdited by P A DAMih Modernised 
and re edited b\ J J Mumro. [Heady , 

4 'The Troublesome Reign of 
Kii^ John ’; the Play rewritten 
by Snakespeare as *Klng John ’ 

1 dittd bs Di i* J 1 UUNIVAIJ and 
John Munro, AI \ [Hndi. 

4 0 'The History of Hamlet’: 

With other Doewmtnls illu«ttati\e of 
the s lurtr of Sh tkspt 11 e s Plav and an 
IntrodiKtoiv binds of the LlgekD OF 
HsMifi by Piof I (lOiiANer 

«f 7 ‘ The Play of King Lelr and His 
Three Daughter* ’: the old play 
on the BUbioot of King Dear, 

I 1 dited hy SlliNf ' Lm DLIU [Kradv 

*|S 'The Taming of a Shrew’: 

Beiiii; Ui( old pi ly used by bh d c^iiciTe 
m lh< I tnimjfot the Shnw. hdited 
bsPmiisiil b IpJA M.A, IJRfadf 
''i) ThaSoorce* and Analogues of 
* A MldsummerNight’* Dream.' 

1 rlittd by 1 *I*A\K biw with. [Ready 

10 ‘The Famous Viotorle* of 
Henry Y.’ 

11 * The Menmchml ’; the original 

of Shakespeare's 'Comedy of 
Errors. I Iltn ttxt arith th« elua- 
bell in 1 1 uMiti m 1 d ted by W ti D 
Kousi. nttD [Ready 

I 'Promos and Cassandra’: 
the source of 'Measure for 
Measure.' 

t ‘Apolonlus and SUla’ the 
mikt ol Iwehth Nighl EdtUd hy 
Morion Li ti [Ready 

II ' The First Part of tho Conten¬ 
tion betwixt the two famous 
Bouses of Vork and Dsneas- 
ter,’ md < The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of York*: tht 
ur ginalN of tli« second and thud paits of 
‘KingHtury VI * 

14 The Sources of * Tha Tampast.' 
if> Tha Sources of 'Cymhaltna.* 

17 Tha Sources and Analogue* 
of ' Tha Merchant of Yanlfia.’ 

bdiUd bv Piofessor I OOi tAMCj:, 

18 Romantio TaJas: the v>wrv<rs <»f 
ihc Two OeaUciper of Vtion* ' 'Metrv 

Whev' 'Much Ado dont Nothing,* 

‘ AIK U ell that End^Wtil* 

•I'i9 so Shahaspaara’a Plutarch: the 
siurtesul julimCisir Aptbav atid 
Clcopitiv Corlonnu*! »nd Timon, 
Id.Cb IIXKftunROOkV MA 


ST. ^TIN'S UNr, lonoon, wc. 


SHAiCP^PBARB I.mRAt^Y- utmt 

Pari UI 

THIS LAMB SMAKBSBEARB 
FOB YOUNG FBOPI4B. 

With lllnstiiUons iml Musk limd on 
Mari and Cbaru 1 ami s 1 ai v‘ i rov 
Shakispitahi ind ediltd by Prt Icsssi 
I (jOILANC/, who his insuttd vvithii 
the pTOSE settling those ernt t r1 
pissii(,is hom Dit Pli'ss with whi.1 
the young rridi r sh itld e )rl> bt t on i « 
quuntcd The Music iriui):.<dt\ 1 
MASkPtI Hai t)V InipcmlPmOjtl 11 
tf t</ nttpti sol I( itiKi '•« < f I it p< r 
vol Schi> I hdit liiKii Sy nsl p r V I 

T TbeYAinpest. 

II MLn You l4lfee 11 . 

HI A HldanmmBr Niftht s Dream. 

IV Tlie Merchant of Venice. 

V Yhe Winter’s Tale. 

VI Twelfth Nldht. 

vii Oymbeltne. 

vnx Romeo and Juliet. 

l\ Maobeth. 

X Much Ado About Nothing 

XT liffe of Shakespeare for the 
Young. liyPict ) GoiiAvi/ 

[Ireful > 

MI An Evening with Shake¬ 
speare. 10 Lh itn the Tabh uis 1 i 
^ ouni People with Musii I \ 1 
MA‘-h)>L) HaTDY ind lllu tlltl II 
Cloth ..T nit It tthrr 31 t i 1 t.t 
linen i; 6d net 


SHAKBbPBAIM 'S I NOl AND-e ^ ,f 
prscrlptlon of Eng- 

I III ts IS nid h\ the Nits Shi spin 
S sifts 1: litid ts D hiitxiSAti 
With idd t nns Is Mrs c (, sioirs 
t ro I f pies onis ) 17 f / lu I 

The Book of Bllsabelhan Verse 

1 diti i with \ tis t Miluam 
S n\i i \ Li viriiss \nii V\ t1 h ntis 
pit t ind \ i.nctt( s u III ti wn \f 
il Ih ’’tut sfll i lilt 7 f y ml 

A Study of Shakespeare, t s A c 

SWIMtl R\l t. I ssu Ss s th 01 

The Age of Shakoepoare. J v \ c 

SsviNBi I NF Cl As III kitniii not 
Shakespeare’s Sweetheart. a 
Bomauce. Pv s \k mi U s 1111 ist 
With ( L ji nr< 1 hiii ti li ns 1 \ C 1 
I FC k * gu III hs 1 11 Ih 

SHARP (WILLIAM) - Children 

of To morroM 1 mn si th t 

SHELLHY’S (PERCY BYSSHE 

< f nil I tt Wi rk in VJ KSh ( \ U > uid 
J RO I ( \ il ) ttchwitlil 111 pi I 
I diti I h Kii.itiii lltisi Slit I in 111 
Si MUIJNS I IBKAH I lit n i ttl 
Sii), I loth 21 nit pi r \ >1 I itlui m 
n lift I (I vd 

*»« AIh) in J 111 II \ ir Hi III 
t I t IEr i I a till I tl 1 1 rii Ai W (iKs 

u 11 tlw II I 111 I K I s II s i In 

bHERARD (R. K.U Rogue5. 

(I )wn M I 111 I i 


Pari 1 \ 

SHAKBSPBARB'S ENOIiAND. 

A faults ot toJuiTits ilhi ti tltvt. 1 1 tht 
lite thought indlfatlirsot 1 ngland in thi 
time of Sh ilctspk irt 

Robert Laneham's Lettor^dese 1 ibm); 
part ot the 1 ntiitiiniiitiu gtien t 
^uun ni/ibttii It Ktiiiluurth Cislte in 

157s With IntiOrtuctl m hs Dr 1 1RM 
\Ai[, tnd lUusli itiunf Otmy Hi 
cloth Sr net 

The Rogues and Vagabonds of 
Shakespearo’s Fouth; rtpimtsi 1 
Awdfitys Jfritem lit ot Vanbondf* 
Maroian s Civtitl 1 Comm mCunetor 
Parson Habens n n>btidini s Sermo i 
in Ptilfac oflfiiiic Aiil rhipvtr'v 
With many wot dulls i httd with In 
Iroduction, by I 1 wawp Vurs ind Di 
hORMVACL Demy Mo tl>th n«t 

Shakespeare’s Molinshed: a repnnt 
ot all tht passaitfa in Hiiiniheds 
Chronicle of whit-h use s as mule in 
Mukespeaie s Histone, d Pliys mth 
Notts Edited by W O BosiVMt 
StoNS- Boyal ’iso cloth, lo* 6 d net 

The Shakespeare Allusion Rook 

Repnnts of dl refticntta to Sbakespc «« 
and htsWorks befn f the Host of the 17th 
oentuiy, cotlevled M Di Is .i 1 BY Miss 
L TOdItflh SMIlU, Dt l*tJRMVA!I ind 
J, J MUhRd Iwovols. lovd 8so doth 
air Hct 


SHERIDAN’5 (RICHARD 

BRINblCY) Complete Works 
lihtid t'y I SriiMiORiH W th P> 

It 11 111 ^ Ml in ir < T \ h Mi u 1 I 

SHERWOOD (MAROARET).— 

DAPMNB iPis nil V\iM f lonrtd 
iroiti pite Croivn Mr do h jt W 

SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 

The Purple Cloud. < si v th utwi 
Unto the ThlrdGeneratlon. Ct livo 

tl h t 


SIGNBOARDS; TIm Hislmj oi 

fr nn the i irl tsi Inri" imiuditit 
] inioii Tivei ns 11 1 R m u 1 able C h «i w 
teis By JiiLOB I xrwoop met | C 
Houkn with or iiiuvti ilio 1 Crown 
tvr ilolli rtf iitt 

SISTER DORA, a Biographv. 

M lONSDAtr DernvSl*, 4 ^ il 

SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by. 

p t Sio illuhlrated hoirds ai each, cloth 
limp “I (yd e»ch 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Tinkletop*s Crime. | Keph. 
Dramas of tiife. With to Itinstr muns 
My Two Wives.' Tales of To-day* 
Memoirs ot a frandlady* 

Scenes from the ShoBr* 

The Tea Commandmehtsr 
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SPEiaHTTir’a^jT" l he Qiftiieoil 

ef rprlm't . C>-nw o >(%n ek>th t 6 t 

bPEUrfiTlr. W.)f by, 

I'l st f)vo itlusti lUd biMids z\ tach 


MMS (OfiOHUB ftO. BoAk> hy^-to^t 
<j'0'wa jnctitre lovai nth cloth 

ti (Hi Mtll 

Thtt Datfonet Reolter and Reader. 
Oetfoiuil Rlctlee. i I<lfe We lilvo. 
YtSanif Mrs. Candle. 

LI Slttg of London. 

<r)Wn 8vo cloth, (ui eith post 8\(> 
boatds, rttb cloth limp at 6d. e^cli 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Rotfnea andJiretHabonds, 

CtoWH Sv<T cl >th~^ Oi each 
Joyoe Pleasantry. With i iiontis 
piece h) Hu&ii ^noMS(»^. 

Per Life and After. 

Onoe upon a Christmas Time. 

Wi.li hriliwtntioii"h\ CliAs (iRffl'N R 1 
In London's Heart. 

A Blind MarrlMe. 

Without the Llmalljht. 

The Rmall*part Lady. 

Blotfmphs of Bahylon. 

The Mystery of Mary Anno. 

rictui t Joth ~9 it h iv”i at each 
Rotfues and Vatfabonda 
In London s Heart. 

PortntH niililosS meSmni 8vo, 6 d < uh 

Mary Jane's Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 

Rotfnes andjyaHabonds. 

Hoar the Poor Llverind Horrible 
London. CiownSvn lealhtrcite it 
Bajonet Dramas. Cri>uti8v> u 
Datfonet Abroad, t luwn 8s o cloti 
3 ftd p «t Mo, pit iuu coset .j. 

Hit Wife's Reveni^e. Cr evo, doth 
3t (W CHFAP EmiiON IS n<t 

Memoirsof a Landlady CiownSvo 

cloth It net 

5LADBN (DOUGLAS). A Jap- 

ane se M errlepa Mtdhi m ivo faf 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Hib 

(oncAl and Anecdutli tj ‘to c! 6v 6i 

SMEDLBY(^:ONSTANCR. Mrs 
Maxwell Armffeld), Novels by. 
The June Prinewss. u Met cl 3s tid 
Crown ftvu, cloth Ot each 
Sarrloe. With t r mt spitcu 
Mothera and Fathers, rinnthpie c 
Cemmonere' R'lthts. Withs iiiu tt 1 

tionsby MAVWti-ii ARMta.LD 

Mna and the Lions 
See also Tho Flower Book, p n 

§( 5 ^TyTN LONDON. Crown 

8vo It doth Is M 

SYjOllK^rETlCord IIHNRY).-' 
Seays ef Adieu. 4(0 Tap velinm fit 

SMLDiNd (Rehnetfa "X). ~ A 

^Fiilirlin's Way» Fcap 4 *<»i 1 * ^ ntt 

SfANl^H ISLAi¥frA fiiiforyo# 

the Moslems in Spain. Bv Ri inhari 
Dozy Ttanslated, with htoffiaphtcal 
latiMuoitOtt and mditirmal Nutsa^ by 
Qv SiOKr« With rrohthptete and; 
Msp, Roys! 8ve, buckram, ith net 


W.). 

led btiaids at 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke* 
By Devious Ways. 

Hoodwinked; & Sandyorott Mys- 
tery. | The Ooiden Hoop. 
Back to Life. | Quittance in Fun. 
The Loudwater Tragedy. 

BuMo's Romance. 

A Husband jromjbhe Bea. 

(I >wn 8v?r cloth 3* M each 
Her Ladyship. I The Grey Monk. 
Tho Master of Trenance. 

Tho Secret of Wyvern Towere. 
Doom of Siva. | As It was Wrltton 
The Web of Fata. 

Rxperienoee of Hr. Versohoyle. 
Stepping Blindfold. 

Wife or Mo Wlfe.P<wt m 0 cloth ir 6 rf 

SPIELMANN (Ml^S. M. H.), 

Booka by. 

Margery Bedford and her Friends. 

With niu.^iattoub by (k}Rix>\ Bhownm 
I ir.,e, I. (own 8vo, cloth, 31 net 

The Rainbow Books Sixteen 
Tales of Fun and Fancy. With 
37 tllmtrrftioiiB bjr AriKPK kackuam 
H or 11 1 noMSOV md other .irtists L 
down 8 to doth zr. €d net, alto the 
t ivii. Fa PI ^LPniOTg, doth jilt, ud 

SPRIQGE (S. SQUIRE)—An In- 

dustrious Ch*% ailer ^ 8 vu d 

‘ SPY * (FORTY YE AR^OF), by 
LBSLir WARD. W th over 150 IHuc. 
tntiou*. after Pot tr (Its md Cirlcatures 
IntbeAiithoi Demy Mo cloth r 6 ^ net 

STAFFORD'pSHHf.:::TOris sDa 

I. Clown 8vo, cloth }i hd 

STAtHAM flf. HEATHWTij: 

What is Music P With FronfispircS 
Ciowo 8vo, rioth 3* 6rf, net 

STEDMAN (ET ^.-VIctbrliTri 

Posts. C mwn Kvo, cloth Qt 

STEPHENS (RitCARbO).^fllo 

Cruciform Mark Cr Svo d v. (W 

sTE^phenTI^ NEiCs0Ny.~ 

PhIJtp WIn wood. Cr 8\o d it fid_^ 

STEELiNCfTSd.-^^fiakespeirre'i 

Sweotliearl:. With 6 Coloured lliintra# 
tinns bv C B PsCK. Sq tvOj^ doth, 61 

STERNBERO (COUNT). Xthe 
Barbarians of Morocco. With 
lltnsts. in Colour by DovoLAS FOY-.rin 
R B A Lsige crown 8yo doth dr net. 

^rndAlb (R: 

—Tho Afghan Knifa Post 8 «q, doth 
3t hrf ilimtrated boatds ra 

eteEne (CXCT^eitci®:^ 

A Sentlmontal Journey, mth 
liiUAtrstnns by T H Bosmsok. and 
Poitiait. (t, Bvo doth 31 dd.3 timt 
byp, doth, »i. aH, leather, pet 
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STBVBN 50 N (BURTON H.).- 

Af tntiri* P l 5 t«t c Cf 8t o <1 3> fttf 

SrE"VBNSON (R* LO'UIS), 

Works by. 

yivtfinlbas Paovlaqne, Mtd oth«r 

Pdpewi* I'lORKNLI PRI<SS bDITION 

With 12 Illubtntiuns in Coloured Collo 
t'lpe by Korm^r Wilkinson Crown 
4to hind ni'ide paper bl 4 Aa lar 6d 
mt TelUini X3 3 let 
Stevenson's Underwoods 

Ballads, 5ono4 of Travel. A Chlld’b 
Garden of Verses PrinUd m thi 
{• loten< 0 Type smalt fcap 4(0, rlrlh 
I-** ftrf net \el\ttca lf i8 j net 

Crown * bucki ini br racb 

Travels with a Donkey, wiib a 
hi int spiete by Wai 11 R Ckanf 
A n Inlondl IToyaBe. With 1 1 rontis 
piece by Wai ii k i^i anr 
Pamiliar Studlea of Men A Books. 
Tke Silverado Squatters. W ti 
l ronttspitiP hv I JJ siron( . 

New Arabian Nights. 

The Merry Mon. | bay Morals, fte. 
Underwoods: Poems 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlvginlbus Ptterlsqne. I Ballads 
PrlnoeOtto. t Across the Plains. 
Weir of Hermieton. 

In the South Seas. 

Bssays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Essayn in the Art of Writing. 
Records of a Family of Bnginacr j 
Iht above hooka are aiso issued In t TiNt 
PapRR bniTiOM pott 8<i>o cloth « net 
each leather, 44 nct.wdth the ex«.c} tien 
nt 'Underwoods nd Ballads whic 
are printed In ivol together with Song 
of Traael, under the title of Poems 
Records of a Family of Engineers i 
also publ ished at 6t onl y. 

Bongs ofll^ravqi. CrSvo buckram 
A Irtswden Sabbath Mom. vtith 
C iloured I rent and numerous Ulus b> 
A S. Bo yd Crown 8vo b uckram (w. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth <tt net each 
Pircbment, 7 s 6t net each, or lARoa 
PXPKR Editions vel 12s 6d net tarh 
An laUmd Voyage, with 12 iiius 
iratioDB in Colour 12 in B1 rck and White 
rnd other Decorations b) NOEL Rooki 
Tmvels with a Donkey th the 
Oevennek. with tz Itlostratlous in 
Colour IS in Black and White and 
other Decorattons by Noel RooKa 
A Chlld'e'Bartfen off Verses. A\ith 
xs lUnstrations in Cedour and numerous 
Black and White Drawings by Mnu 
CJWT SOWERBT. Large crown 8vo doth 
5a nat, LAROK Pater But, parchment, 
7*. fUL net , velvet calf, xot 6d, net 
Longfeap. 8yo quarter dotb, ir. net each 

TSiK sndjnsikers. __ 
jilSlirtetiiiM Bermonr Post 8mb<is„ 
la net' leather as net Also a minia 
IQ ki fiDiTiOh In velTd calf ti. 6a net 


STfiVBNAON (R 

Prayers Written at Valltnim. 

Fost 8vo hds, I mt leather nrt 
Also I Mimaxi Ki I utnoNmvel\t.i d \ 
yipp It (I net md the Idiiicn D) 
Ldtk, Ilium b> A -jANr orski in g Id 
andiolouis (rip 4to Jap vel giltrii 
fit net pirch flit witl ties,81 »</ mt 
New Arabian Nights, cm \i sk 

II ITU N p .. \ > 111 St t )ttrd .. 

Poi 11 M 1(111 IT edii 111 h\ > tici 

TheSu'otdeClubi and The Rajah's 
Diamond, tbum New Akaiiiam 
Nu ms ) With I 1 lustrations by W i 
Hfrssis Y _f r w n 8v doth v W 
ifi o dtt rtcdcktl I net etch 
The Sire da Male rolt's Door 
A Dodging for the Night. 

The PavltJon on the Links. U ilh 
Cl rl Fmtispiccc uid numcroi h 
lllustri llSb^OORDON ]$R0WM,K1 
Dtni Ji cl til At Ctl net 
The Stevenson Reader. Post 8 vc 
dull (i huckrim gilt top 31 6j 
SuiOOl run TON doth I* 6 i 

The Pocket R.L.S.t I t\ mntc Pis 
si„t I ) I ■>! net leather x net 
R.L.StLV( neon* A Studi Jh H B hAit 
DON W tl F rt I th (iHiibuel tni 
Beoollectlona of H. L. Stevenson 
In the Pacific. Ai iitUR (oiis 
Tf M< Cr lit I knm t net 

STOCKTON (FRANK rI). 'ihe 

Youay Master of ff 3 son Hall W h 

'It 11 11 Is 811 el )/ pie el 

blOKbS ranLis URIFHN) 

III 1 1 it d ind I dited bv 

Bplstolas Obsourorum Yirorum 

Ihe Ldtiii tevt of the 
1 Uti n I iiiieipes with FnglshKcii 
deiiug Inti jduchon N Us and two 
PliUs r >> it 8vo oueirtm *51 net 
Spanish Islam: a History of the 
Moslems in Spain By lu insert 
D o/i tVith Inti xli ell n and laditiond 
Nttes by the Truisiilir limtiptrie 
and Mip R lyalS t uekioin ait net 

STONE (CHRISTOPHER), 

Novels by. f > vad 8%n, cloth fit each 

They also Serve. 

The Noise ol Life. 

The Shoe of a Horse. _ _ 

STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 

Crown 8v( < loth fit tarh 

The Man Aparf 

The L i ttle Po d's Drum. _______ 

STRU’tt (JOslsPH). — The 

5jN>rts and Pastime* of th* People 
of England. With ifo Iiiuslritt ns 
Crown 8v> cloth V 

STUART (H. LONOAN), Novels 

by Crown Hvo cl th, fii each 

We epin g qroe g. ( Fenella. 

SUNDOWNER, Tories 
Told the TkfMl. U lyo 19 . 64 . 
Tale of the Serpent, Or 870, d ai, 
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SUTRO <AI-FRED)*- -The 
PoolwhVlrurinn. Up ^v<> »» In'/ 

swings (Dean) Choice Works, 

m Pros*" .tnri Vus« t-t hv, ,1 t 

Jonathan Swift a study bv ] 

OHdMtON COin'<S Cr «Vo ,1 3* fk/ 

SWINBUKNE*5 (ALQERNON 

CHAR;Le 5 ) Workx. 

Me* Bwinburne’sCollected Poems. 

In t> V >l(i < I jwii bi > « ntt tht st,t 

Me. Swinburne’s Collected Tra- 
Sedles ln;,V i<i M sv( {US mtthL>‘ct 
Sons* before Sunrise 1 1 oui \c t 
l^fcSS 1 milOM Cr< Ml h md nut e 
piper binds ator « t M.IUim { 6 \ nt-t 
Selections from Mr. Swinburne’s 
WOVlCB. fo u.*ikl ic t p iidtd i 
skeUh ol tht P nt i Iilrbi I Inn ilf ind 
t PrcHt-t W ilh P h i ut lud Vieu 
biap 8 vo cloth t« 

Vho Queen-Mother end Rosa 
mond. Cnu S\ 71 / / n 1 
Atalanta In Calydon. C i iw. n sv 
Ohaatelard* a Utft d\ c 1 i^n '■s, "r 
Poems and Ballads, rn r Siiiis 
brown bso < 


SWINNERTON <FRANK), 

Novels by. CiounSvo cioiH 0* taU 

The Marry Heart* 

The Young Idea. I The Oaseraeni. 

SYRETT (NErTA).“Noveli» by. 

blown dvo (loth {r bl cttli 

Anne Page. 

A Castle of Dreams 

Crr wn S\ >, cu tU tn<h 
Olivia Ii Oarew 
Drendar’a Daughter. 

The SSndless Journey Ac. 

Three Women, 

Barbara of the Thorn. 

Porui AR 1 unions mt n m Rs ( 
Anno Page. | Olivia D Carew. 

_ Thre^Women 

TAINE’S History ot jbiij^lish 

Literature lians s 1 \ \ i.M \( 
i»oiu Vols with 32 Po tj lib f >ti *'1 
cloths lutench Uithcrclt 1 t 1 

TAYLOR ■ (TOM). Historical 
Draoifis; JtANSJ- iwivi \ & 

AM) bl OWN Till iooi s I I VI Nbt 

Arkwhkhts Win anm lontN 
Pi 01 AMI Hahsion Cr tvo TV ncl 


Poems and Ballads, si com> Si ku s 

C rown Rvo g 

Poems and Ballad*', itio t> i’ll 
b*own '<v » / 

Songs before Sunrise. Cl s\ 1 101 i / 
Bothwell: VI1 (/.( I iiovuSv 

Songs of Two Nations, c viniiv ( 
George Chapman (t \ i 11 it* 

bHAPMA\‘.\\n s) trcvMj v {t / / 

Bssays and Studies* CxunSio i « 
Broohtheus: ^ ii vcv K c miS\ > rs 

A Koto on Charlotte Bronte. (1 mn 

8 V 11 6 (, 

A Study Of Shakespeare. (t 1 s« 

Songs of the Springtides, cr s\o ot 
Studies In Song, c luwn sm 7^ 
Mary Stuart* A i 1 itti* h Crown h ■> 8, 
Tristram of Dvonesse. CiownRvogt 
A Centurv of Roundels. CiMor 
A Midsummer Holiday, u Mo ,5 
Marino Fatiero a a crsvr 0 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Ct 8v( 61 
Mlsoetlanies. (1 mn '(% > nv 
ItOerlnet A 7 riLtd CioWuHvor 
A study of Ben Jonson. Cr Hvi 7s 
The Sistere: A Itnuiy (lownM > 'i 
Astrophel. Ac. < TO vti 8vo 7, 
Studies in Prose and Poetry 
blown 8vo ot 

The Tale of Balen. Crown 8 \o 
Rosamund, ueen of the l«ora- 
bards: Aiii^tdv brown vi o? 

A Channel Passage. (loun *a t 
Utove’s Cross-Currents: a 7 ti 

I brow 1 Svo (, iitt 

William Blake <1 wn Svo 6 \ ni t 
The DnkeofGandla. Ctwn>*Tost 
The Ago of Shakespeare buiwt 

8vo (it lat 

Chprltn Xllcl^ns.^ c t Mc, 6 // net 

Tho Pllgrlmagb of pleasure, p 
17 for Mrs Lruu* Children 

w tha chapau Cr Svo, (u Tiet 


TENNYSON (CHARLES). 
Cambridge from Within. With i’* 
lUusti <tu n tu bl I nu md in bept i by 
llARI \ MoKi I’A Ih <vo ct tU / nrt 

rHACKBRAY(W. M.i I he Rose 
and the King. W ith b ilo uid 1 n ntis 

pitie mil A-j lit isti itunis bv Vioi noy 
Browmi Dinv Sv * cl I h 31 b/ net 
The Pooket Thackeray An niKed 
hv A II Utah innr c >lh {.lU 
l p n net U >th(i (.lit l>p 31 pet 

THOMAS (ANNIE). — The 
SIten’s Web. (lot r M 1 lirth 3 bd 

THOMPSON (hRANCIS) The 
Hound of Heaven, Im lir^winn'. 
illusti.itiin' b\ i<tim wiiii HunriAhi 
Koyil 4U> hi lid 7 id at* AIac 
c ipies on piuhmtut, sinjtd bv tin. 
Artist i-'t 0/ iirl 

1 HOREAU : Hi& Life"and Aims. 

Kv H A Pai 1“ P isf Hvo binl t 3 • / 

THORNBURY (WALTER).- 
Tales tor the Marinas. I’o^t <tio 
lit i<itr tlrd b ) lids 2 

riMBS (JOHN). Work.4 by. 

It wn 8% * 11 Ih 3t C / t ich 

Clubs and Club Life in Kmndon. 

With 41 lllu DA 

BngUsh Bocentrles and Booen- 
sriciiies Ilh 18 iiiu ti itionn 

idLSroY. 'What ne^^lauiht, 

I diUd bv Bob to V H'llb Crown 8\o 
cloth llLt 

TROLLOPE VKA^CeS-nET 
Novels by* Ctown 8\u doth jt hd 
e’H.h post 8vo, illustt Ated boRrds, tu. each 

Dike Ships Upon tho Boa* 

Mabel's Progress I Anne fumetsi 


go 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

py Crown 8 vo cloth (W each post 
Sto iliu&trated boards sr euh 

Tbs Way Wa lilva Mow 
Frau Frohmauu. i Marion Fay. 
Tbe Land-Leatfuers. 

Hr. Boarborough’a F^fly. 

PovtSv tilusti'ited bonds 2 «tch 

Kept In the Dark. 

The American Senator. 

The Oolden Lion of Qranpere. 
John Caldi|j[ate. vi wu t^vc «ioth 
f 1 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).—Diamond 

cut fMamond. Pest Kvo || n> Ids i 

f\^IN’S~"cMARK) Bo^s. 

tIMlOEM I U'RAin I nmoN Cl MU 
S\o loth i (i 11 1 

Mark Twain'eLibrapy of Humour 

With If 7 lllnsti It 11 Kt «l 11 

BoufChlntf It* ml The Innocents 
at Home. With '■O llli nti n 
A bl isT R 

The American Clalmani With 81 

Uliist iticislvIlAl Htisiind thtib 

Pudd’ithead Wilson With 1 irliut 
1 (t Six Illiisti mis bsi T on I ( 11 

* The Ad ventures of Tom Sawyer ! 

With 11I IlhistiiUi IIS 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. Uith 
niust iti I s U Das Hi \hi 
Tom Sawyer, Detective Withl rt 
Tramp Abroad Wi 1 *1411 usis 
"The Innocents Abroad; udThe 
Mew Pllj^rlm s ProHress w 11 
> ^ IIII t 11 ht (111 n I ] 1 wii 

M\i ii iw ti 7 11/ I u lull ) 
*lhe Gilded Age. tu Mai k l\\ via 
I l t J) Warm i With i'* 71 t 

* The Prince and the Paupet. 

w t! i >j Hill t d I s 

* LifeontheMlssiRSlppi. o r< s 
*The Adventures ol HuoklCiberry 

Finn t 74 llliisf bi } \V hi 1 1 > 

* A Yankee at the Court oiKing 

Arthur. '>iliiiist ii iwn 1 ai 

* The Stolen White Blephant. 
"The £ 1,000 000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 
Story Vi th Illu ti iti 1 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. With f must I \ b V Dt MoM) 
More Tramps Abroad. 

The Man that Corrupted Hadley. 

burg Wi h 1 r ti ; t 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
WithliJc P'lilrit mii Illu li itt n 
Ihc Bonkb m ul t<l * ni^y b« It kI mi p 1st 
Kvu floth without niusti iltons dt 2 cuh 
Pol i lAR r I iiiOAii nitdutm bv i c / oh 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Prince and the Pauper 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Mark Turaln's Sketches. Pott 
loth >;ilttop 2s nit lothLi sdi,e 
ijf Utt po*l S\(> iloih 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

lilu.li ittd by WoKiU J11 iiM 1 \< i ii 
liiu, iWlh f r ii«t I 


TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).- 

AUstrsis Judith. i*i>fit Svi h > ird<i at 

TYTLEr“(SARAH), Novels by. 

Crown h\o ilolh 31 bd <acli puslbM 
ilhisti ittd bo I (I j\ etth 

Buried Diamonds. 

The Blackball Ghosts. 

What She <^me Through. 

P)«iK\ , lUustr itt d b( irds ./i cath 
Saint Mango’s City. { Lady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Disappeared. | Noblesse Oblige. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

I 1 vviiSif I ( h (ii cash 

The Macdonald Lass. 

The Witoh-Wife. 

Rachel Langton I Sapphlra. 
Mrs. Carmichael n Goddesses. 

A Honeymoon s Eclipse. 

A Young Dragon 
Three Men of luark. 

In Claiissas Day. 

Sir David’s Yi dcors. 

The Poet and His Guardian Angel 
Cltoyenne Jacqueline, c rouu 8v( 
t_ th (1 It I i I 

UPWARD (Al LtN), No\fl.s by. 
The Queen against Owen 1 .1 mu 

niil tl \s ti {Klme. t tl IlilbdU 
21 t t S\ > pictlUt III t'> . 

1 he Phantom Torpedo-Boats 

< Hi ) tl t 

VANDAM (AIBhRI D.^-A 

Court Iragedy Witt t Illu ti illoiis 
bv 1 I I) \\ i t 1 MU *• fh It f i 

VANVORSl (MARlLi. Fairfax 

and IiIh Pride, t owi iv lo h ( 

VAbflTI and FSIHLR. Hv 

till i I f t < I t; 

MCbNZA (The PAINH'RS oti. 

1 I A\< M 1 I M Ml V\ltll |i;lul 
I lA 11 lit 1)( 1 i H It) 6 t mt 

VIZETEI I.Y (ERNbSI A.) 

Hoof'd hy ^ V ittio it 111 ji td eat It. 

The Scorpion 

The Lo/ej & Progress. 

< L) I 11 AiCll. 

A Path of Thorns 
The Wild Marquis: 1 it audAdven 
timi I At III tduui Jc MaidireaU 
Dell u th ( iKtPub 
The Favourites of Louis 3 CIV. 

\\ til 4 1 IIS 

My D^ys of Adventure t the Fall 
of Prance, < 870-11 Uith.ti'ronta 

pi t 

The Court of the TuUerles. 1888 . 
1870 M th i 1 oiitspjiL Demy 

Si i) I] 1 et 

My Adventures in theCommune. 

1 I st t t J> I Si I tl tH Ilf Itti 

WAtlOiN and COTION*^ 

Complete Angler. Poll Hvo liot^ 
} I III It I hi I |,ilt I t^cs, jt net 
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WARDEN (PLORENC^, by. 
JoftB. the Cuvato. Cio vu 8vo Uolh 
it, bi pu turc c loth flat 1 u.k 2 s 

Cj wn 8vo lI rt'j <d t-it-h 

The Heart of a Oirl. WUh 8 lUusts 
Tom Dawron. 

The Youatfeat Mlaa Brown. 

A Fight to a Finish. 

The Old Houae at the Corner, 
hove and Lordship 
What Ought She to Do? 

My Lady of Whims. _ 

Tom Dawson r)MriK tdjuom 
MtdimnK 11 

WARM AN (CV7-1he Express 

Mcfseoifer U «n K\( rl n < i 

WARRANl tohxei:utcCharle»l. 

\i/Uh Hu > S J,i iliiifcs ind ils ^ 
Warrant to Bxeoute Maiy Queen 
of Soots It Ii 1 1(Jm 11 fh/(belli s 

S j'n I iiH Tft 1 the ( ted S I 

WASSLRMANN (LILLIAS). - 

The Oalfodlls Cnwnb i el It i f/ 

WERNER (A.). - Chapen^a’s 

White Man ( rjwn 8 \ > I (h ^ t / 

WESTALL <WILL.j» Novell by. 
Trust*Honey. Ci 7Hn bta cloth it 6d 
post ttvo illHsti it 11 irrls 2 j 

With the Red Cagle Populak 

1 OlIKiN ne I 11 ( / 

CI iiwu H\ ^ c i U ft (ch. 

A Woman Tempted luim. 

For Hononr and Life. 

Her Two Millions 
Two Pinches oi Snufl 
With the Red Bagle. 

A Red Bridal. | Nigo) Fortesoue. 
Ben Clough. | Birch Done. > 

The Old Factory < 

Sons of Belial. | Strange Crimea. ^ 
Her Ladyship s Secret 
The Phantom City. 

Ralph Horbreek p ust. 

A Queer Race, i Red Ry vlngton. 
Roy of Roy s Court. 

As JUuck would have It. 

As a Man Sows. 

The Old B<^nk. 

Dr. Wynne's Revenge. 

The Sacred Crescents. 

A Very Queer Business. 

WfcSTBURY CAftlA). - Ihe 

5hsd«»w of Itllton rernbre uk Ci >\mi 
8vo d(th V 6/ 

WhI^HAW (FRED.), Novels 

bv troan8vr» cloth ,v t>d tich 

A Forbidden Hame. I Mlsenpa. 
Many Ways of Love. With h iiiusts 
Rear the Tsar, near Death. 

WHTfMAN (WALt), PocniFby; 

Scl«c(rd <pd tdlted with IntriHliiction 
by W M RObtym With Portidt 
ttowh Bv ) but! r^m ot pilt 8 m 1 1 tli 
sa net, leithu act 


WiLDE (LADY).-Tho”Anclent 

LeseadSiChannstSnd Super stittons 

of Ireland LtoutiBvo cl tli 

WILLIAMS (W. IttATlIfaU).— 

The Chemistry of Cookery. .<iown 
_VO clutt^fu 

WILLIAMSON (Mrs.'F. tt.) —A 

Child Widow. Putt hV lllust i (IS z 

WILLS ^C. J.I.—An Easy-goin^ 

Fellow Criwni? 1 Ml i ( 

WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Iieianre-TIme Studies. l iiustt 

ti MIS CouiiHi cktli 

Common Accidents and how to 
Treat Them. < i wu cl th i t 
l>i| (I VC ( / let 

WINTER (JOHN ST RANOE), bv 

Regimental Legends. I 

1 lu ti ltd I ci ( 1 jtl fii 

Cavalry Life, i t Regimental 
Legends, i s i t'l c tii ^ t 
t t 11 h 1) It I k I 


WOOD (II, F.), Detective StoiLs 

b> 1-* st sv u l 11 IT Is 2 ( h 

Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Bngllshman of the Rue Cain. 

WORDSWORmsillKE: An In¬ 

troduction to the Poets Country. 

Bv Hcic kOBPRtsoN M A with47 Bins 
ll l ns \ \KIJJIKlUIFH IvIlA loi 
li ( t iiicl M ip 1 >> Si c! til T < f ( t 


WRAGOE tCLEMENF L.). 
The Knmaitco of the South Seas 
_ vV h ll 11 ( 1 I 1 V ( I) 

iTANUWILL (LODIS). -A Nine¬ 
teenth Century Mliacle. 1 I iv\a» 
n h ( i r (In t cir 11 ilit bick i 

'OLA (EMILE), Novels bv. 

U^il^W 11 DlliON Mostly Irai silted r 
} hid will Jntt( luc nns bv bHMST 
AViyUPtlV Cr 8 v cloth -?> Orf fuh. 

His Masterpiece. I The Joy of Life. 
Germinal. | Theresa Baquln. 
The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret's Tran^ression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thin. | Money. 


His Excellency. 

The Downfall. 

Idourdee. 

Romo. 

Paris. _ 

The Downfall, h ui HON 

cloth ■»( nr 
Poput AR 1 WTIOV9 medium 8vo W. each 

Abhd Mouret's Transgresston 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 


The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal. 
Fruitfulness. 
Work. 

Truth. 

Ci 8vo 


Lourdes 
Paris. 


Rome. 

. Money. 

The Joy of Life. 

Germinal. I Th^ireee Raquin. 
Or. Pascal 


The ^wnfall. 
The Dram* 
shop. 
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